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In  tlie  following  pages  will  be  found  a  report  of  what,  in  Scotland, 
lias  certainly  been  the  most  exciting  and  interesting  trial  which  has 
occurred  during  this  century.  When  it  was  first  known  that  Miss 
Madeline  Smith,  a  young  lady  moving  in  the  middle  rank  of  life,  had 
been  apprehended  on  a  charge  of  poisoning,  under  cu'cumstances 
which  were  said  to  evince  the  most  deliberate  premeditation,  a  French- 
man who  had  been  her  paramour,  an  incredulous  world  ahnost 
scouted  the  idea  of  so  strange  and  horrible  a  story  being  true.  But 
as  different  portions  of  the  truth  gTadually  oozed  out,  people  began 
to  shake  their  heads  and  doubt  whether  the  charge  might  not  turn 
out  to  be  well  founded.  Every  species  of  absurd  report,  too,  was  in 
circulation,  the  absurdity  increasing  as  it  passed  from  one  mouth  to 
another.  The  outline  of  the  story,  thus  sketched  in  part  from  correct 
information  and  filled  in  by  fancy,  was  so  strange,  foul,  and  uuna- 
tural,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  that  public  excitement  rose  to  its 
liighest  pitch.  The  fact,  too,  that  the  young  lady  herself,  and  the 
gentleman  who  had  been  on  the  eve  of  making  her  his  bride,  were 
well  kn(nvn  both  among  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  society,  caused 
additio"nal  interest  in  the  approaching  trial.  So  soon  as  she  was 
served  'th  her  indictment,  and  the  day  of  the  trial  was  made  known, 
applicai^xons  began  to  pour  in  for  seats  in  the  Court.  Judges,  advo- 
cates, agents,  macers,  officers  of  Court,  the  police,  every  one,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  official,  who  was  supposed  to  possess  any  autho- 
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rity  or  command  any  interest,  was  literally  besieged  by  the  eager 
ajoplicants.  At  length,  on  tlie  SOth  day  of  June,  Madeline  Smith  was 
brought  to  trial. 

On  that  and  each  succeeding  day  a  dense  crowd  assembled  at  a 
very  early  hour  at  the  door  of  the  Justiciary  Court  in  the  Parliament 
Square,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  thro"mi  open,  which  was  done  at  eight 
o'clock,  the  portion  of  the  Court-room  assigned  to  the  public  was 
immediately  packed.  By  ten  o'clock  every  available  inch  of  ground 
was  occupied.  The  scene  was  indeed  an  imposing  one.  Curiosity 
and  expectation  were  written  upon  every  countenance  ;  while  the  large 
muster  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  who  appeared  in  their  Court 
dress,  tended  to  increase  the  "  pomp  and  circumstance "  of  the  tri- 
bunal. 

Notwithstanding  that  every  eye  was  turned  upon  her  when  slie 
entered,  she  ascended  the  stairs  leading  to  the  bar  and  took  her  seat 
with  as  much  nonchalance  and  self-reliance  as  if  she  had  been  enter- 
ing a  concert-room.  This  calm  and  placid  demeanour,  which  she 
preserved  throughout,  caused  no  small  amount  of  speculation  and 
dispute.  While 'many  contended  that  it  of  itself  was  proof  of  her 
innocence,  others  who  believed  her  guilty  as  hotly  maintained  it  to 
be  conclusive  of  her  guilt,  and  in  perfect  keeping  with  her  whole 
character.  As  the  trial  proceeded,  and  the  different  parts  of  her 
"  strange  sad  story "  were  one  by  one  disclosed,  the  public  excite- 
ment kept  on  increasing.  But  the  case  had  so  much  of  mystery  and 
wild  romance  in  it,  that  one  wondered  whether  the  wliole  thuig  were 
not  a  dream.  No  doubt  v/e  had  heard  of  such  tragedies  occurring 
in  warmer  climes,  "  where  love  leads  to  madness,  and  madness  to 
crime  ; "  but  in  this  country,  at  any  rate,  the  story  was  without  its 
parallel. 

But  the  feeling  of  the  greater  proportion  of  the  public  I'an  strongly 
in  her  favour, — a  fact  wliich  was  afterwaids  clearly  shewn  by  the 
applause  wjtli  which  the  Dean's  address  was  received,  and  with  which 
the  Jury's  verdict  of  ac(piittal  was  greeted.  This  feeling  arose  partly 
from  tlie  very  general  imj)rcssion  that  there  was  a  hitch  in  the  case 
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for  the  prosecution, — ^partly  from  the  sympathy  which  her  youth, 
her  appearance,  and  her  position  in  society  created, — and  partly  from 
contempt  for  the  conduct  of  the  man  whom  she  was  accused  of  mur- 
dering. So  prevalent  was  this  latter  feeling,  that  one  frequently 
heard  the  remark,  "  Well,  if  she  did  not  poison  him,  she  ought  to 
have  done  it," 

Six  days  passed  before  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  and  defence 
was  closed ;  and  on  the  seventh  the  Lord  Advocate  proceeded  to 
address  the  Jury.  He  discharged  his  painful  duty  in  a  manner 
v/hich  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  him,  botli  as  an  advocate  and  as 
a  man.  His  speech,  which  was  a  most  masterly  sjmthesis,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  ewdence,  and  in  which  he  exliausted  almost  every 
theory  which  could  be  started  for  the  defence,  was  delivered  in  that 
temperate  and  dispassionate  manner  which  so  becomes  a  jrablic 
prosecutor. 

But  the  excitement,  if  it  were  possible,  became  greater  on  the 
eightli  day  of  the  trial,  Vi^Iien  tlic  Dean  of  faculty  came  to  malvC  liis 
appeal  to  the  Jury  on  her  behalf.  Great  things  were  expected  of  him, 
and  he  did  not  disappoint  that  expectation.  It  is  impossible  that  any 
one  reading  a  report  of  liis  speech  can  form  an  adeijuate  concep- 
tion of  the  effect  it  had  upon  those  who  heard  him.  The  look,  tlie 
tone,  the  action — these  no  reporter  can  convey.  For  tlie  time  he 
fairly  carried  everything  before  him  ;  and  as,  with  quivering  voice,  he 
jjainted  the  anguish  and  despair  of  the  unha2?py  girl  in  her  attempts  to 
recover  those  fearful  letters  which  contained  such  damning  evidence 
of  her  shame — as  he  indignantly  denounced  the  nuin  who  refused  to 
listen  to  those  passionate  appeals,  and  who  determined  to  keep  the 
letters  "  as  an  engine  of  terror  and  oppression" — and  as  he  painted 
with  the  hand  of  a  master  the  horror  and  remorse  Avhich  nuist  for 
ever  haunt  the  Jmy  if  they  were  to  convict  her,  and  her  ])erfect 
innocence  should  be  afterwards  established — more  than  one  of  the 
Jury,  as  well  as  many  of  the  audience,  were  dissolved  in  tear.s. 

Of  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk's  charge  to  the  Jury  we  shall  say  nothing 
more  than  that,  while  it  was  characterised  by  great  impartiality,  it 
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was  a  clear,  lucid  exposition  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  and  of  its 
bearing  on  the  charges  in  the  indictment. 

The  interval  occupied  by  the  Jury  in  considering  what  verdict 
they  should  return,  must,  one  would  think,  have  been  one  of  intense 
agony  and  suspense  to  the  prisoner ;  and  yet,  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance, she  seemed  the  most  unconcerned  person  in  the  Court.  They 
came  back  to  the  box  after  an  absence  of  half-an-hour ;  and,  amid 
the  most  profound  silence,  their  foreman  read  their  verdict.  And 
then  arose  a  burst  of  cheering  from  the  audience,  which  the  officers 
of  Court  in  vain  attempted  to  suppress. 

Outside  of  the  Court,  where  a  crowd  numbering  many  thousands 
had  assembled,  a  similar  expression  of  public  feeling  took  place  on 
the  announcement  of  the  result.  Whether  they  were  right  or  wrong 
in  this  demonstration  of  joy,  we  express  no  opinion ;  but  shall  only 
add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  verdict  has  met  with  the  approbation  of 
nearly  the  whole  press  throughout  the  kingdom. 


THE 


TRIAL  OF  MISS  MADELINE  SMTH. 


HIGH  COTJET  OF  JUSTICIAEY,  EDINBUEGH. 


FIEST  DAY.— Tuesday,  Jxine  30,  1857. 

The  Court  met  at  half-past  ten,  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  and  Loi-ds 
Handyside  and  Ivory  on  the  bench.  The  counsel  for  the  Crown  were 
the  Lord  Advocate,  Solicitor-General,  and  D.  M'Kenzie,  Esq.,  Advocate- 
Depute.  For  the  defence  there  appeared  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  Mr 
George  Young,  and  Mr  MoncriefF. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  indictment : — 

The  indictment  charged  Madeline  Smith,  or  Madeline  Hamilton 
Smith,  with  wickedly  and  feloniously  administering  arsenic,  or  some 
other  poison,  with  intent  to  murder,  as  also  with  murdei",  in  so  far  as, 
1st,  on  the  19th  or  20th  days  of  February  last  (Thursday  or  Friday),  in 
the  house  in  Blythswood  Square,  Glasgow,  occupied  by  James  Smith, 
her  fother,  she  did  wickedly  and  feloniously  administer  to,  or  cause  to  be 
taken  by,  Emile  L'Angelier  or  Pierre  Emile  L'Angelier,  now  decea.sed, 
and  then  or  lately  befoi-e  in  the  employment  of  W.  B.  Huggins  &  Co., 
merchants,  Bothwell  Street,  Glasgow,  as  a  clerk  or  in  some  other  capa- 
city, and  then  or  lately  before  residing  Avith  David  Jenkins,  a  joiner, 
and  Anne  Duthic  or  Jerddns,  his  wife,  in  Franklin  Street,  Glasgow,  a 
quantity  or  quantities  of  arsenic,  or  other  poison  to  the  prosecutor 
iniknown,  in  cocoa  or  coft'ce,  or  some'  other  article  or  articles  of  food,  or 
of  drink,  to  the  prosecutor  unknown,  or  in  some  other  manner  to  the 
prosecutor  unknown,  with  intent  to  mui-der  the  said  Emile  L'Angelier, 
and  tliat  he  haAdng  taken  the  said  arsenic  or  other  poison,  or  part  thereof, 
so  administered  or  caused  to  be  taken  by  her,  he  did,  in  consequence 
thereof,  and  immediately  or  soon  after  taking  the  same,  sulfer  sevei'o 
illness ;  2d,  on  the  22d  or  23d  February  (Sunday  or  jNIonday),  in  the 
hoTlse  at  Blythswood  Square  aforesaid,  she  did  aihninister,  or  cause  to 
be  taken  by,   the  said  Emile  L'Angelier,  a  quantity  or  quantities  of 
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arsenic  or  other  poisou  in  cocoa  or  in  coffee,  or  in  some  otlier  article  of 
food  or  drink,  or  in  some  other  manner,  with  intent  to  murder  him, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  taking  the  said  poison  he  again  suffered 
severe  illness ;  and,  3d,  on  the  22d  or  23d  Marcli  (Sunday  or  Monday), 
in  the  house  in  Blythswood  Square  aforesaid,  she  did  administer  to,  or 
cause  to  be  taken  by,  the  said  Emile  L'Angelier,  in  some  other  article  or 
articles  of  food  or  drink  to  the  prosecutor  unknown,  or  in  some  other 
manner  to  the  prosecutor  unknown,  a  quantity  or  quantities  of  arsenic 
or  other  poison  to  the  prosecutor  unknown,  and  the  said  Emile  L'Angelier 
having  taken  the  said  arsenic  or  other  j^oison,  or  part  thereof,  adminis- 
tered or  caused  to  be  taken  by  the  prisoner,  he  did  immediately  or  soon 
after  suffer  severe  illness,  and  died  on  the  23d  March,  in  consequence  of 
the  said  arsenic  or  other  poison  having  been  so  taken  by  him,  and  was 
thus  murdered  by  the  said  Madeline  Smith. 

Inventory  of  Papers,  Documents,  Letters,  Envelopes,  Prints,  Like- 
JSTESSES  or  Portraits,  Books,  and  Articles,  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  indictment. 

A  letter,  on  two  pieces  of  paper,  commencing,  "  My  dear  Emile  I  do 
not  feel;"  and  an  envelope,  addressed  "  Emile  L'Angelier  Esq  10  Both- 
Y/ell  Street  Glasgow." 

A  letter,  on  three  pieces  of  paper,  commencing,  "  My  dear  Emile 
Many  thanks  for  your  last  kind  epistle ; "  and  an  envelope,  addressed 
"Emile  L'Angelier  Esq  10  Bothwell  Street  G-lasgow." 

A  letter,  commencing,  "  My  dear  Emile  I  now  perform  the  promise  ;" 

and  an  envelope,  addressed  "  Emile  L'Angelier,  Esq  Clark,  Esq 

Botanical  Gardens  Glasgow." 

A  letter,  commencing,  "  In  the  first  place  I  do  not  deserve,"  and  end- 
ing with  the  words,  "  I  cannot  put  it  into  my  mind  that  you  that  you 
are  at  the  bottom  of  all  this." 

A  letter,  on  two  pieces  of  paper,  commencing,  "  Wednesday  My  dearest 
own  Emile  Another  letter  so  soon;"  as  also  an  envelope,  addressed 
"  Emile  L'Angelier  Esq.  No.  10  Bothwell  Street  Glasgow." 

A  lettei-,  on  two  pieces  of  paper,  commencing,  "  dearest  Miss  Perry 
Many,  Many,  kind  thanks." 

A  letter,  commencing,  "  Monday  3d  My  dearest  Emile  How  I  long  to 
see  you.  It  looks  an  age;"  as  also  a  letter,  commencing,  "Tuesday 
Morning  Beloved  Emile  I  have  dreamt  all  night  of  you;"  as  also  an 
envelope,  addressed,  "  Mr  L'Angelier  Post  Office  Jersey." 

A  letter,  commencing,  "  Tuesday  2  o'c  My  own  darling  husband  I  am 
afraid;"  and  an  envelope,  addressed,  "Mr  L'Angelier  10  Bothwell  Street 
Glasgov/." 

A  letter,  on  two  pieces  of  paper,  dated  "  Tuesday  20th  April  /56," 
commencing,  "My  own  my  beloved  Emile  I  wrote  you  Siinday  night;" 
and  an  envelope,  addressed,  "  Mr  L'Angelier  10  Bothwell  Street, 
Glasgow." 

A  letter,  on  two  pieces  of  paper,  commencing,  "  dearest  Mary  Emile 
will  have  told  you  that." 

A  letter,  on  two  pieces  of  paper,  commencing,  "  Friday  My  own  my 
beloved  Emile — The  thought  of  seeing  you  so  soon;"  and  an  envelope, 
adcb-essed,  "  Mr  L'Angelier  10  Bothwdl  St  Glasgow." 


A  letter,  on  two  pieces  of  paper,  commencing,  "  Wednesday  Morning 
5  o'c  My  own  my  beloved  husband  I  trust  to  God;"  and  an  envelope,  ad- 
dressed, "Emile  L'Angelier,  Esq.  No.  10  Bothwell  Street  Glasgow." 

A  letter,  commencing,  "  My  dearest  and  beloved  Wife  Mimi  Since  I 
saw  you;"  and  an  envelope,  bearing  tlie  word  or  name,  "Mimi." 

A  letter,  commencing,  "  My  dear  Maiy — I  cannot  thank  you  enough 
for  writing  to  me  in  such  a  free  and  friendly  style." 

A  letter,  commencing,  "  Monday  Night — My  dearest  Mary  a  thousand 
thanks  for  your  dear  kind  note." 

A  letter  or  letters,  on  two  pieces  of  pa^^er,  commencing,  "  My  own  my 
darling  husband.  To-morrow  night  by  this  time;"  and  an  envelope,  ad- 
dressed, "  Emile  L'Angelier  Esquire  Botanical  Gardens  near  Glasgow." 

A  letter,  on  three  pieces  of  paper,  commencing,  "  My  own  my  dearest 
my  kindest  husband  how  I  have  reproached  myself;"  and  an  envelope, 
addressed,  "Mr  L'Angelier  10  Bothwell  Street  Glasgow." 

A  letter,  on  two  pieces  of  paper,  commencing,  "  Friday  night — Beloved 
dearly  beloved  husband  sweet  Emile ;"  as  also  a  piece  of  paper  with 
writing  thereon,  commencing,  "If  dear  love  you  could  write  me;"  as. 
also  an  envelope,  addressed,  "Mr  L'Angelier,  Botanical  Gardens  Glasgow." 

A  letter,  on  two  pieces  of  paper,  commencing,  "  Dearest  and  beloved 
Emile — t shall  begin  and  answer;"  as  also,  a  letter,  commencing,  "My 
sweet  beloved  &  dearest  Emile  I  shall  begin  and  answer  your  dear  lono- 
letter ; "  also,  an  envelope,  addressed  "  Mr  L'Angelier  1 0  Bothwell  Street 
Glasgow." 

A  letter,  commencing,  "  Friday  evening — My  beloved  my  ever  dar- 
ling Emile.  I  got  home  this  evening ; "  as  also,  a  letter  or  wiiting, 
commencing,  "  Saturday  morning — dearest  and  ever  beloved  I  am  just 
going  down  to  Helensburgh ; "  as  also,  an  envelope,  bearing  to  be 
addressed,  "  Mr  L'Angelier  10  Bothwell  Street,  Glasgow." 

A  letter,  on  two  pieces  of  paper,  bearing  to  be  dated,  "  Tuesday 
morning  July  24:th,"  commencing,  "My  own  Beloved  Emile  I  hope 
and  trust  jow  aiTived  safe  home  on  Monday." 

A  letter,  on  two  pieces  of  paper,  commencing,  "  Saturday  niglit  1 1  o'c 
ijeloved  and  darling  husband  dear  Emile  I  have  just  received  your 
letter." 

A  letter,  on  two  pieces  of  paper,  commencing,  "  dearest  Mary  What 
a  length  of  time  since  I  have  written  you." 

A  letter,  on  two  pieces  of  pa])er,  commencing,  "Wednesday  afternoon 
Beloved  &  ever  dear  Emile — All  by  myself  so  I  shall  write  to  jou  dear 
Inisband ; "  as  also  a  letter,  commencing,  "Wednesday  night  11  o'c 
Beloved  husband — Tliis  time  last  night  you  were  with  me ; "  also,  an 
envelope,  addressed,  "For  Mr  L'Angelier  at  10  Bothwell  Street  Glas- 
gow," 

A  letter,  on  two  ]:)ieces  of  paper,  commencing,  "  Thni*sday  evening — 
My  own  dear  Emile  how  must  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  dear  letter  ;  " 
also,  a  letter,  commencing  witli  tlu;  following  words,  "  Saturday  night 
half  past  12  o'c  My  own  dear  Emile  I  must  l)id  you  adieu;"  also,  an 
envelope,  addressed,  "Mr  L'Angelier  at  10  Bothwell  Street  Glasgow." 

A  letter,  on  two  j)iece3  of  paper,  commencing,  "  My  own  ever  dear 
Emile — I  did  not  write  you  on  Saturday,  as  C.  II.  was  not  ; "  also,  a 
letter,  commencing,  "  I  have  just  got  word  of" 

A  letter,  on  three  pieces  of  paper,  commencLng  with  the   following 


words,  "  Tuesday  morning  My  dear  Emile — The  day  is  cold  so  I  sliall 
not  go  out ; "  also,  a  letter,  commencing  with  the  following  words, 
"  Wednesday  My  own  dear  little  pet — I  hope  you  are  well." 

A  letter,  on  two  pieces  of  paper,  commencing  with  the  following 
words,  "Sunday  evening  11  o'c  My  very  dear  Emile — This  has  been  a 
long  wet  nasty  day." 

A  letter,  on  two  pieces  of  paper,  commencing,  "Friday  night  12  o'c 
— My  own  darling  my  dearest  Emile — I  would  have  written  you  ere 
this/' 

A  letter,  written  in  pencil,  bearing  to  be  addressed  "  Mr  L'Angelier," 
commencing,  "  Beloved  Emile  I  hope  you  will  have  this  to-night." 

A  letter,  on  two  pieces  of  paper,  commencing,  "  Monday  evening  My 
own  sweet  darling — I  am  at  home  all  safe  ;  "  as  also  an  envelope,  bearing 
to  be  addressed  "  Mr  LAngelier  10  Both  well  Street  Glasgow." 

A  letter,  on  two  pieces  of  paper,  commencing,  "  Thursday  evening 
1 1  o'c.     My  very  dear  Emile — I  do  not  know  when  this  may  be  posted." 

A  letter,  commencing,  "  Tuesday  afternoon — I  received  your  note  my 
own  my  ever  darling  and  dearest  Emile.     I  thank  you  much." 

A  letter,  on  two  pieces  of  paj)er,  commencing,  "  I  wish  I  had  been 
with  you  to  nurse  you  ;"  and  also  a  letter  or  writing,  commencing,  "  Sxm- 
day  evening  11  o'c — My  dearest  Emile — Your  note  of  Friday  pained 
me. 

A  letter,  on  three  pieces  of  paper,  commencing,  "  Thursday  eveng  i 
past  1 1  o'c — My  dearest  love  my  own  fond  hiisband  my  sweet  Emile — 
I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  writing  you  a  line." 

A  letter,  on  two  pieces  of  paper,  commencing,  "  Sunday  morning  1 
o'c— Beloved  and  best  of  husbands ;"  also  a  letter,  commencing,  "  My 
dear  L'Angelier,  I  met  Mimi  again  to-day  with  Bessie." 

A  letter,  on  two  pieces  of  paper,  commencing,  "  Tuesday  night  12  o'c 
My  own  Beloved  my  darling  I  am  longing  for." 

A  letter,  on  three  pieces  of  paper,  commencing,  "  Thursday  night  1 1 
o'c  My  beloved  my  darling  Do  you  for  a  second  think." 

A  letter,  commencing,  "  Thursday  night  11  o'c  My  very  dear  Emile  I 
hope  you  are  well  this  night." 

A  letter,  on  two  pieces  of  paper,  commencing,  "  Monday  My  beloved 
my  darling  husband  Why  did  I  ever  do  anything  to  displease  yon." 

A  letter,  on  two  pieces  of  paper,  commencing,  "  Satui'day  night  my 
own  My  ever  beloved  Emile  Your  dear  letter  of  Thursday." 

A  letter,  commencing,  "  Monday  evening  My  dear  Mary  how  very 
kind  of  you  to  remember  me." 

A  letter,  commencing,  "Friday  evening  Januaiy  9th  It  is  just  11  o'c 
and  no  letter  from  you  ;"  also  a  letter,  commencing,  "  My  own  sweet  one." 

A  letter,  on  two  pieces  of  paper,  commencing,  "  Saturday  night  12  o'c 
My  own  dear  beloved  Emile  I  can  not  tell  you." 

A  letter,  commencing,  "  Monday  night  My  own  beloved  darling  Hus- 
band I  have  written ;"  a  letter,  commencing,  "  Tuesday  My  dear  Emile 
it  is  very  late." 

A  letter,  commencing,  "  Friday  3  o'c  Afternoon — My  very  dear  Emile 
I  ought  ere  this  to  have  written  you." 

A  letter  in  pencil,  commencing,  "  Monday  5  o'c.  My  sweet  Beloved — 
I  could  not  get  this  jjosted  for  you  to  day  •"  also  a  letter,  or  part  of  a 
letter,  in  pencil,  commencing,  "  P.S.  I  'lont  think  I  should  send," 


A  letter,  commeucing,  "  5  o'c  Wednesdy  afternoon  My  dearest  Emile 
I  have  jnst  5  minutes  to  spare." 

A  letter  in  pencil,  commencing,  "  Sunday  night  ^  past  11  o'c — Emile 
my  own  Beloved — You  have  just  left  me ;"  also  a  letter,  commencing, 
"  Thursday  12  o'c  My  dear  Emile  I  was  so  very  sorry  that  I  could  not 
see  you  to  night." 

A  letter,  on  two  pieces  of  paper,  commencing,  "  I  felt  truly  astonished 
to  haA-e  my  last  letter  returned  to  me  ;"  also  a  letter,  commencing,  "  You 
may  be  astonished  at  this  sudden  change." 

A  letter,  commencing,  "  I  attribute  it  to  your  having  cold  that  I  had 
no  answer  to  my  last  ISTote." 

A  letter,  on  two  pieces  of  paper,  commencing,  "  IMonday  night  Emile 
I  have  just  had  your  Note." 

A  letter,  on  two  pieces  of  paper,  commencing,  "Tuesday  evening  12 
o'c. — Emile  I  have  this  night  received  your  Note." 

A  letter,  commencing,  "  Saturday  My  dear  Emile  I  bave  got  my  finger 
cut." 

A  letter,  commencing,  "Wednesday  dearest  sweet  EmUe  I  am  so  sorry 
to  hear  you  are  ill." 

A  letter,  commencing,  "  Friday  My  dear  sweet  Emile  I  can  not  see 
you  this  week." 

A  letter,  commencing,  "  My  dearest  Emile  I  hope  by  this  time  you 
are  quite  well." 

A  letter,  commencing,  "  dearest  Emile  I  have  just  time  to  give  you  a 
line." 

A  copy  of  a  letter,  on  three  pieces  of  ]:»aper,  commencing,  "  My  dear 
sweet  pet  Mimi  I  feel  indeed  very  A^exed  that  the  ansAver." 

A  letter,  commencing,  •'  My  SAveet  dear  pet — I  am  so  sorry  you  should 
be  so  vexed,"  and  an  envelope,  bearing  the  following  or  similar  address 
or  words,  "  For  my  dear  and  ever  beloved  SAveet  little  Emile." 

A  letter,  commencing,  "  My  ovra  best  loved  pet.    I  hope  you  ai'e  Avell." 

A  letter,  commencing,  "  dearest  &  Beloved — I  hope  you  are  Avell  I  am 
very  well  and  anxious." 

A  letter  m  pencil,  commencing,  "  Dear  Tom  I  arrived  safe  and  feel  a 
deal  bettei-,"  and  bearing  to  be  subsci'ibed  in  pencil,  "  Emile  L'Augelicr." 

A  letter,  commencing,  "  Edinburg  Monday  Dear  Tom  We  reed  your 
note  on  Saturday,"  and  bearing  to  be  subscribed  "  Emile  L'Angelier." 

A  letter  in  the  French  language,  commencing,  "  Mon  cher  Monsieur 
Je  \-iens  de  recevoir  la  votre,"  and  bearing  to  be  subscribed  "  Emile 
Langeliei'." 

A  letter,  on  tAvo  pieces  of  paper,  commencing,  "  My  dearest  William 
It  is  but  fair  after  your  kindness  to  me,"  and  an  envelope,  bearing  to  be 
addressed  "William  Miunoch  Esqr  124  St  Vincent  St  GlasgoAv." 

A  letter,  commencing,  "  Bridge  of  Allan  20th  March — Dear  ISIary  I 
should  haA-e  Avritten  to  you  before,"  and  an  enA'elope,  bearing  to  be 
addressed  "Miss  Perry  144  Renfrew  St  Gla.'fgoAv." 

A  letter,  commencing,  "  Bridge  of  Allan  Friday  Dear  William  I  am 
happy  to  say  I  feel  much  better,"  and  bearing  to  be  sub.scribed  "  P. 
Eniile  Langelier." 

A  letter,  commencing,  "  Bridge  of  xVllan  Fi-iday  20  I\[arcli  Dear  Tom 
I  was  sorry  to  hear  from  Thuau,"  and  bearing  to  be  subsciibcd  "  P. 
Emile  L'Angelier," 


A  letter,  commencing,  "  Why  my  beloved  did  you  not  come  to  me." 

A  letter,  in  tlie  Frencli  language,  commencing,  "  Samedi  soir  6  lieures 
Mon  clier  Monsieur,"  and  bearing  to  be  subscribed  "  A.  Thuau." 

A  phial,  with  a  brown  or  other  liquid  therein,  labelled  ''  The  Draught 
to  be  taken  as  directed,  Mr  Langelier." 

A  bottle,  labelled  "  Cough  Mixture." 

A  bottle,  labelled  "  Camphorated  Oil." 

A  phial,  labelled  "  Laudanum." 

A  phial,  containing  a  quantity  of  liquid,  labelled  "  A  teaspoonful  every 
two  hours  in  water." 

A  bottle,  containing  a  white  or  other  powder,  labelled  "  For  Cholera. 

A  bottle,  containing  a  brown  or  other  liquid,  labelled  "  A  table-spoon- 
ful to  be  taken  thrice  daily," 

Four  packets,  containing  powders,  and  having  a  label  attached  thereto. 

A  bottle,  containing  a  white  or  other  powder. 

A  likeness  or  portrait,  and  a  frame. 

A  likeness  or  portrait,  and  a  leather  or  other  case. 

A  phial,  containing  glycerine  or  other  fluid,  labelled  "  Glycerine  and 
Eose  Water." 

A  phial,  containing  a  yellowish  or  other  substance. 

A  book,  entitled  "  Fisher's  Sale  of  Poisons  Registry  Book." 

A  glass  bottle,  labelled  "  Pickles." 

A  card,  bearing  the  words  "  Emile  L'angelier." 

A  tube,  labelled  "  Powder  from  contents  of  Stomach." 

A  bottle,  having  a  label  attached,  bearing  the  date  and  words,  "  27th 
March  1857.     Portion  of  prepared  fluids  from  contents  of  stomach." 

A  bottle,  containing  a  liquid,  and  labelled  "  L'Angelier  Portion  of 
prepared  Fluid  from  stomach." 

A  bottle,  having  a  label  attached,  bearing  the  words,  "  Contents  of 
small  Intestine." 

A  jar,  containing  a  portion  of  small  intestine  or  other  substance  or 
substances. 

A  jar,  having  a  label  attached,  bearing  the  date  and  words,  '•'  Large 
intestine  31st  March  1857." 

A  jar,  having  a  label  attached,  bearing  the  date  and  words,  "31st 
March  1857  Portion  of  Liver." 

A  jar,  having  a  piece  of  leather  attached,  bearing  the  date  and  words, 
"31st  March  1857  Portion  of  Brain." 

A  jar,  containing  portions  of  lungs  and  heart  or  other  substance  or 
substances. 

A  packet,  containing  arsenic  or  other  powder,  bearing  to  be  marked 
"  Murdoch's  Arsenic." 

A  packet,  bearing  to  be  marked  "  Currie's  Arsenic." 

A  bottle,   containing  arsenic  or  other   poAvder,   and  bearing   to    be 
labelled  "  Arsenic  Poison." 

A  bottle,   containing  arsenic  or  other  powder,   and  bearing   to   be 
labelled  "  Arsenic  Poison." 


Mr  Young  took  an  objection  to  the  words  "  or  cause  to  be  taken,"  in 
the  first  and  second  charges  of  the  indictment,  on  the  ground  that  if  they 
were  precisely  equivalent  to  the  word  "administer"  they  were  supei-fluous 


and  objectionable  on  that  ground,  and  tliat  if  they  meant  anything  diffe- 
rent they  wei'e  not  covered  by  the  major  proposition  of  the  indictment. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said  the  words  were  not  material  in  any  way. 
They  were  substantially  an  interpretation  or  enlargement  of  the  word 
"administer,"  and  if  they  were  objected  to  he  would  strike  them  out. 

The  words  having  been  struck  out  accordingly, 

The  prisoner  was  called  upon  to  plead  to  the  indictment,  when  she 
pleaded  "  Not  guilty,"  in  a  clear  and  firm  tone  of  voice. 

Dr  Penny,  an  important  witness  from  Glasgow,  did  not  arrive  till  a 
quarter  past  twelve,  and,  by  the  order  of  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  was 
called  into  Court. 

The  LoKD  Justice-Clerk,  addi-essing  Dr  Penny,  informed  him  that 
he  had  kept  the  Court  wa,iting  for  two  hours,  and  inquired  whether  ho 
had  not  been  cited  for  ten  o'clock. 

Dr  Penny  replied  that  he  had  been  so  cited,  but  was  not  aware  that 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  so  soon. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  told  him  that,  by  absenting  himself,  he  had 
been  guilty  of  great  contempt  of  Court,  and  that  he  had  no  i-ight  to 
judge  of  the  time  when  he  would  be  required.  His  Lordsliip  added 
that,  from  Dr  Penny's  character,  they  could  not  siippose  for  a  nfoment 
that  this  was  anything  else  than  a  singular  disregard  of  the  orders  of  the 
Court ;  and  he  trusted  that  this  exposure  would  be  sufficient. 

The  trial  then  proceeded. 

Mr  Archibald  Smith,  Sheriff-SulDstitute  of  Lanarkshire,  was  the  fii-st 
witness  called.  He  said — -I  know  the  panel.  She  was  jiidicially 
examined  before  me,  and  emitted  a  declaration  on  the  31st  March. 
Several  letters  and  envelopes  shoAvn  to  the  ^vitness  were  identified. 
There  were  just  four  letters  in  all.  She  was  examined  on  the  charge 
of  miirder  before  her  declaration  was  emitted.  The  greater  part  of  the 
questions  at  the  examination  were  put  by  me.  The  statements  made  in 
the  declaration  were  all  given  in  answer  to  questions.  The  answers 
were  given  clearly  and  distinctly.  There  was  no  appearance  of  hesita- 
tion or  reserve.  There  was  a  great  appearance  of  frankness  and  candour. 
The  declaration  is  of  considerable  length. 

Mr  George  Gray,  clerk  in  the  Sheriff-Clerk's  Office,  Glasgow,  stated 
that  he  was  present  Avhen  the  declaration  was  emitted  by  the  prisoner. 

Ann  Duthie  or  Jenkins — I  am  the  wife  of  David  Jenkins,  and  live  at 
No.  1 1  Franklin  Place,  Glasgow.  I  knew  the  late  JMr  L' Angelier.  Ho 
lodged  in  my  house.  He  first  came  to  me  about  the  end  of  July.  He 
remained  in  my  house  a  lodger  xmtil  his  death.  His  usual  habits  were 
civil  j  but  he  was  in  the  habit  of  staying  out  at  night;  not  very  often. 
Ho  enjoyed  general  good  health.  Recollect  his  having  an  illness  some- 
where about  the  middle  of  February.  That  was  not  the  first  serious 
illness  he  had  since  he  came  to  lodge  with  me  ;  he  had  one  eight  or  isen 
days  before.  One  night  he  wished  a  pass-key,  as  he  thought  he  would 
be  out  late.  I  Avcnt  to  bed,  and  did  not  hear  him  come  in.  I  knocked 
at  Ids  door  about  eight  in  the  morning,  and  got  no  answer.  I  knocked 
again,  and  Wixs  answered,  "  Come  in,  if  you  please." 

The  Lord  Advocate  here  preferred  a  request  tliat  the  Court  would 
allow  the  medical  witnesses  to  hear  tliat  pai't  of  the  evidence  descriptive  of 
the  symptoms  manifested  by  Mr  L' Angelier  before  liis  deatli. 

The  Dean  of  Faculty  said  the  proposal  had  taken  him  by  surprise, 


and  that,  liad  notice  been  given,  lie  might  have  acceded  to  the  request, 
but  as  the  medical  witnesses  for  the  defence  were  not  ]:)X'esent  he  could  not 
do  so. 

The  CoimT,  seeing  that  both  parties  would  not  consent,  refused  to  allow 
the  medical  men  to  be  present. 

Ann  Duthie  or  Jenkins  continued — I  went  into  Mr  L'Angelier's 
room.  He  said,  "  I  have  been  very  unwell ;  look  what  I  have  vomited." 
I  said  I  thought  that  was  bile.  It  was  a  greenish  substance.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  it.  It  was  thick  stuif,  like  gruel.  I  said,  "  Wliy  did 
you  not  call  upon  me  1 "  He  said  that  while  on  the  road  coming  home 
he  was  seized  with  a  violent  pain  in  his  bowels  and  stomach,  and  when 
he  was  taking  off  his  clothes  he  thought  he  would  have  died  upon  the 
carpet,  and  no  human  eye  would  have  seen  him.  He  was  not  able, 
he  said,  to  ring  the  bell.  He  asked  me  to  make  a  little  tea,  and  said  he 
would  not  go  out.  I  emptied  what  he  had  vomited.  I  advised  him  to 
go  to  a  doctor,  and  he  said  he  would.  Told  me  not  to  make  break- 
fast, but  to  make  a  little  tea.  He  took  a  little,  breakfast,  and 
then  went  to  sleep  until  nine  o'clock — about  an  hour.  I  Avent  back  to 
him.  then.  He  said  he  was  a  little  better,  and  he  would  go  out.  Mr 
Thuau,  who  also  lodges  in  my  hoiise,  saw  him.  He  rose  between  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock.  His  j)lace  of  biisiness  was  1 0  Both  well  Street — Messrs 
Huggins'.  It  is  two  streets  off.  After  going  out  he  returned  about 
three  in  the  afternoon.  He  said  he  had  been  at  the  doctor,  and  brought  a 
bottle  in  with  liim.  He  took  the  medicine,  and  complained  of  being  very 
thirsty.  "When  he  returned  at  three  o'clock  he  still  complained  of  being 
thirsty,  but  not  so  much  as  at  first.  The  illness  made  a  great  change  in 
his  appearance.  He  looked  yellow  and  dull  to  appearance.  Before  that 
his  complexion  was  fresh.  He  became  dark  under  the  eyes,  and  the  red 
of  his  cheeks  seemed  to  be  more  broken.  He  complained  of  cold  after 
he  came  in — of  being  veiy  cold.  He  lay  down  upon  the  sofa,  and  I  laid 
a  railway  rug  over  him.  I  did  nothing  for  his  feet.  He  never  Avas  the 
same  after  this  illness.  "When  asked  how  he  felt,  he  was  accustomed  to 
say,  "  I  never  feel  well."  I  have  nothing  by  which  to  remember  the 
date  of  his  first  illness.  I  think  the  second  was  about  the  23d  Februar}^ 
On  a  ]\Ionday  morning  about  four  o'clock  he  called  me.  He  was  vomit- 
ing. It  was  the  same  kindof  stuff  as  before,  in  colour  and  otherwise. 
There  was  not  quite  so  much  of  it.  He  complained  on  this  occasion 
likewise  of  pain  in  the  bowels  and  stomach,  and  of  thirst  and  cold.  I 
did  not  know  he  was  out  the  night  before.  He  did  not  say  anything 
about  it.  I  put  more  blankets  upon  him,  piit  jars  of  hot  water  to  his  feet, 
and  made  him  tea.  I  gave  him  also  a  great  many  di-inks — toast  and 
water,  lemon  and  water,  and  such  drinks.  That  was  because  he  was 
tliirsty.  I  called  again  about  six  in  the  morning,  and  found  him  a 
little  better.  He  did  not  rise  until  the  forenoon.  I  think  it  was 
on  the  23d,  because  he  had  bought  a  piece  of  meat  for  soiip  from  one 
Stewart  on  Saturday  the  21st.  The  date  of  the  pass-book  enables 
me  to  remember  this.  Identifies  the  pass-book.  See  the  piece  of  meat 
entered  on  the  21st  February.  Recollect  that  this  meat  was  sent  liome 
on  the  Saturday  before  this  second  illness.  Dr  Tliomson  came  to  attend 
him.  He  came  on  Monday.  Tliuau  went  for  him.  The  doctor  saw 
L'Angelier,  and  left  a  prescri})tiou  for  })owders,  which  I  got.  L'Ange- 
lier  was  about  eight  da^s  in  the  house  at  that  time.,  away  from  his  office. 


He  took  one  or  two  of  the  powdei's,  but  I  don't  know  whether  he  took 
the  rest.  He  said  they  were  not  doing  him  the  good  he  expected.  He 
said  that  the  doctor  was  always  saying  that  he,  was  getting  better,  but 
he  did  not  feel  well.  He  used  often  to  say  that  he  did  not  feel  that  he 
was  getting  better.  Some  time  after  this,  he  went  to  Edinburgh.  I 
don't  remember  the  date  of  his  going.  He  was,  I  think,  about  eight 
days  at  Edinburgh.  Recollect  his  coming  back ;  it  was,  I  think,  a  Tues- 
day. Thuau  told  me  he  was  coming  back  that  evening,  and  I  got  in 
some  bread  and  butter  for  him.  [Identifies  L'Angelier's  pass-book  con- 
taining account  with  Chalmer.>,  a  baker,  St  George's  Road.]  The  entry 
for  the  bread  is  on  the  17th  INIarch.  He  returned  that  day  about  half- 
past  ten.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  letters,  but  I  thought  they 
were  addressed  in  a  gentleman's  hand.  There  were  a  great  many  letters 
in  the  same  hand.  Sometimes  they  came  in  yellow,  and  sometimes,  I 
think,  in  white  envelopes.  [Identifies  some  of  the  white  envelopes ; 
identifies,  also,  some  of  the  yellow  envelopes,  but  is  not  so  sure  of  the 
white.]  He  never  told  me  whom  these  lettei*s  were  from.  Remember 
seeing  the  ])hotograph  of  a  lady  h^ing  about  his  chamber.  [Identifies  the 
photograph.]  I  said,  "  Is  that  youi- intended,  sir?"  He  said,  "  Perhaps,  some 
day."  I  never  thought  these  letters  came  from  a  lady.  Mr  L'AngeHer 
ne%''er  said  anything  to  me  about  taking  in  these  letters.  Knew  from  Mr 
L'Angelier  that  he  expected  to  be  married.  About  the  end  of  September 
185G  he  wished  to  engage  a  dining-room  and  bed-room.  He  told  me 
he  was  going  to  be  married  about  the  end  of  March,  and  he  would 
like  me  to  take  him  in.  I  did  not  agree  to  do  so.  There  was  one  time 
I  said  it  w-ould  be  a  bad  job  for  him  to  be  ill  if  he  got  married.  When 
he  came  home  on  the  17th  March,  he  a.sked  if  I  had  any  letter  for  him. 
I  said  no.  He  seemed  disappointed  at  not  finding  a  letter.  He  stopped 
at  that  time  imtil  the  19th.  Before  he  went  away,  he  said  that  any 
letters  that  came  were  to  be  given  to  Thuau,  who  woixld  address  them. 
He  said  he  was  going  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan.  He  went  away  about 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A  letter  came  for  him  upon  the  19th.  It 
Avas  like  the  letters  Avhicli  had  been  in  the  habit  of  coming,  and  I  gave 
it  to  Mr  Thuau.  I  don't  remember  of  receiving  any  letters  on  the 
Friday,  but  there  was  one  on  the  Saturday  more  like  a  lady's  hand- 
crating.  I  also  gave  this  to  Mr  Thuau.  jNIr  L'Angelier  said  he  would 
not  be  home  until  "Wednesday  night  or  Thui-sday  morning  next  week. 
He  was  very  much  disappointed  at  not  getting  a  letter  before  he  went 
away;  and  he  said  "  If  I  get  a  letter,  perhaps  I  cvill  be  home  to-night." 
I  don't  know  whether  he  went  anywhere  else  before  going  to  the  Bridge 
of  Allan.  Identifies  an  envelope  a.s  like  the  one  which  came  on  Satur- 
day, but  could  not  speak  as  to  another  wliicli  was  shewn.  I  next  saw 
L'Angelier  on  Sunday  night  about  eight  o'clock.  Was  surprised  to 
see  him  so  .soon.  He  said  the  letter  seait  brought  him  home,  and  on  his 
a-^king  when  it  came,  I  told  him  that  it  came  on  Saturday  afternoon.  He  said 
he  had  walked  fifteen  miles,  but  did  not  .say  where  he  had  come  from.  I 
understood  he  had  been  at  the  Bridge  of  Allan.  He  said  he  intended  to  go 
back  to-moiTow  morning,  and  desired  to  be  called  early.  Do  not  remember 
whether  he  said  he  was  going  back  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  but  I  under- 
stood so.  He  looked  much  better;  and,  on  being  :i.sked,  said  he 
was  a  gi-eat  deal  better.  He  went  out  that  night  about  nine  o'clock. 
Before   going   out   ho   said,    "  If  you    please,   give   mo  the   pass-key, 
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for  I  may  be  late."  He  told  me  to  call  him  early  for  tlie  first 
train.  It  was  about  half-past  two  in  the  morning,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  when  I  next  sav/  him.  He  did  not  use  the  pass-key  in 
coming  in,  but  rung  the  bell  with  great  violence.  I  rose  and  asked  who 
was  there,  and  Mr  L'Angelier  answered.  When  I  opened  the  door  he 
was  standing  with  his  arms  across  his  stomach.  He  said,  "  I  am  very 
bad,  I  am  going  to  have  another  vomiting  of  that  bile."  The  first  time 
I  saw  the  vomitings  I  said  it  was  bile.  He  said,  "  I  never  was  troubled 
with  bile."  He  said,  he  thought  he  never  would  have  got  home  he  was 
so  bad  on  the  road.  He  did  not  say  how  he  had  been  bad.  The  first 
thing  he  asked  for  was  a  little  water.  I  filled  up  the  tumbler,  and 
he  tried  to  vomit.  He  wished  a  little  tea.  I  went  into  the  room.  He 
was  half  undressed,  he  was  vomiting  severely.  It  was  the  same  kind  of 
matter  as  I  had  seen  before.  There  was  a  light.  The  vomiting  was 
attended  with  great  pain.  I  asked  whether  he  had  taken  nothing  to 
disagree  with  his  stomach;  lie  said,  "  ISTo,  I  have  been  taking  nothing 
since  I  was  at  the  Bridge  of  Allan."  He  was  chilly  and  cold,  and  v/ished  a 
jar  of  hot  water  to  his  feet,  and  another  to  his  stomach.  I  got  these  for 
him — three  or  four  pairs  of  blankets  and  two  mats.  He  got  a  little  easier, 
but  about  four  o'clock  he  became  worse ;  and  on  my  proposing  to  go  for 
the  doctor,  he  said  he  was  a  little  better,  and  that  I  need  not  go.  About 
five  o'clock  he  again  got  worse,  and  his  bowels  became  bad.  It  had  only 
been  vomiting  up  to  this  time.  I  said  I  would  go  to  the  nearest  doctor 
— one  Dr  Steven.  He  asked  what  kind  of  a  doctor  he  was,  and  told  me 
to  go  and  bring  him.  About  five  o'clock  I  went  for  Dr  Steven,  who  said  he 
could  not  come  so  early,  but  told  me  to  give  him  twenty-five  droj)s  of  laud- 
anum, and  put  a  mustard-blister  on  his  stomach,  and  said,  that  if  he  did 
not  get  better  he  would  come.  L'Angelier  said  he  never  took  laudanum, 
I  gave  him  some  warm  water,  and  he  vomited  freely.  About  seven  o'clock 
he  got  worse.  He  was  dark  about  the  eyes.  At  L'Angelier's  request,  I 
went  again  for  the  doctor,  and  he  came.  When  the  doctor  came,  he 
immediately  ordered  him  mustard.  I  said  to  the  doctor,  "  Look  what 
he  has  vomited ;"  the  doctor  said,  "  Take  it  away,  for  it  is  making  him 
faintish."  I  got  the  mustard,  and  the  doctor  put  it  on ;  and  I  think  he 
gave  him  a  little  morphia.  When  I  was  changing  the  hot  water,  I  said 
to  Mr  L'Angelier,  "  This  is  the  worst  attack  you  have  had."  The 
doctor  stayed  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes.  I  took 
the  doctor  into  the  dining-room  and  asked  what  was  wrong  with  him. 
The  doctor  asked  whether  he  was  a  person  who  tippled?  I  answered 
he  was  not,  I  said  that  this  v/as  the  second  time  he  went  out  well,  and 
came  in  ill,  and  asked  what  could  be  the  reason.  He  said  that  that  was 
a  matter  for  after  explanation.  The  first  time  I  went  back,  L'Angelier 
asked  what  the  doctor  had  said.  I  replied,  that  he  thought  he 
would  get  over  it.  L'Angelier  said,  "  I  am  far  worse  than  the  doctor 
thinks,"  About  nine  o'clock,  when  I  drew  the  curtains,  he  looked 
very  ill,  and  I  asked  if  there  was  no  one  he  would  like  to  see?  He  then 
asked  to  see  a  Miss  Perry  in  Renfield  Street.  I  sent  for  her.  He  said 
that  if  he  could  get  five  minutes'  sleep  he  thought  he  would  be  better. 
These  were  the  last  words  I  heard  him  use.  I  came  back  to  the  room  in 
about  five  minutes;  he  was  then  quite  quiet,  and  I  thought  he  was 
asleep.  The  doctor  then  returned,  and  I  told  him  that  lie  was  asleep. 
The  doctor  then  went  in,  felt  the  pulse,  and  lifted  L'Angelier's  head, 


■which  fell  back,  and  said  he  was  dead.  I  had  no  reason  to  suspect 
where  he  had  been.  I  knew  that  there  was  a  private  correspondence 
kept  lip,  after  he  said  he  was  going  to  be  married.  This  made  me 
not  so  ready  to  ask  him  where  he  had  been.  I  did  not  ask  him 
where  he  had  been,  and  he  never  told  me.  I  had  no  reason  to  know 
or  suspect  where  he  had  been;  but  he  told  me  he  was  to  get  mar- 
ried, but  I  did  not  know  to  whom.  Miss  Perry  came,  but  she  was 
too  late.  I  sent  my  little  boy  to  Mr  Clark,  another  lodger.  Mr 
Clark  came,  and  Mr  Chrystal,  who  keeps  a  grocer's  shop.  Mr  Ste- 
venson came,  but  not  at  tliat  time,  Mr  Chrystal  went  into  the  room 
and  shut  his  eyes.  The  body  was  still  lying  in  the  bed.  He  said  lie 
would  send  to  his  employers;  but  Mr  Menzies,  the  undertaker,  came 
first,  then  Miss  Perry,  then  Mr  Stevenson,  and  I  think  Mr  Thviau  came 
too,  and  Dr  Thomson.  Stevenson  is  one  of  the  young  men  in  Huggins' 
employment.  When  he  came  I  told  him  I  wanted  him  to  lock  iip  what 
belonged  to  L'Angelier,  and  he  did  so.  The  clothes  he  took  off  at  night 
were  laid  on  the  sofa.  He  took  a  letter  out  of  his  pocket,  and  some 
person — I  don't  remember  who — said  this  explained  all,  I  saw  the  letter 
and  said,  "That  is  the  letter  that  came  on  Saturday,"  Thuau  and  Ste- 
venson, and  I  think  Mr  Kennedy,  were  there.  I  can't  say  whether  it 
was  Stevenson  or  Thuau  who  said,  "This  explains  all:"  I  think  it  was 
Stevenson.  But  all  this  time  I  recognised  the  letter  that  had  come  to 
him  on  the  Saturday,  and  said  so.  Stevenson  locked  up  the  things.  At 
that  time  I  don't  remember  anything  being  said  as  to  having  an  exami 
nation.  He  was  coffined  the  night  he  died,  and  I  think  they  examined 
the  wardrobe  that  night.  But  there  was  no  examination  of  his  bod}-, 
till,  I  think,  on  "Wednesday.  Till  Stevenson  locked  them  up,  everything 
was  left  as  L'Angelier  died.  When  L'Angelier  came  from  Bridge  of 
Allan  the  night  before  he  died,  I  can't  say  whether  he  wore  a  coat  or 
jacket;  but  it  was  closely  buttoned  and  short,  and  I  remember  seeing  a 
handkerchief  in  it.  He  wore  a  Glengariy  bonnet  on  liis  head.  I  did  not 
see  him  go  out ;  he  had  a  bonnet  on  when  he  came  back,  b\it  I  can't  say 
if  it  was  the  same.  On  all  three  occasions,  when  he  vomited  so  much, 
he  had  always  bowel  complaint. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Deak — One  illness  was  on  the  22d  Februar}' ; 
there  was  an  illness  before  that,  but  I  can't  say  its  date ;  it  might  be 
eight  or  ten  days  before  the  illness  of  22d  February,  but  I  cannot  speak 
to  it.  Tlie  first  illness  was  a  great  deal  worse  than  the  second.  I  think 
it  was  in  January  he  first  complained  of  ill  health.  He  first  couiplained 
of  liis  tongiie,  then  a  boil  came  out  on  his  neck,  and  shortly  after  that 
another  boil.  That  was  in  January.  On  these  illnesses  I  suggested  that 
it  was  bile  that  was  the  matter  Avith  him.  I  Avas  troubled  Avith  that 
myself,  and  my  symptoms  Averc  something  the  same  as  his,  but  not  so 
violent.  On  these  occasions  there  was  a  good  deal  of  purging  as  avcII  as 
A^omiting.  As  to  the  illness  of  the  22d  February,  he  dined  at  home  on 
the  Sunday.  On  the  Saturday  night  he  said  he  did  not  intend  to  go  out 
next  day.  He  said  he  Avas  not  very  Avell,  He  Avas  taking  fresh  herring 
on  the  Saturday.  I  thought  that  Avas  against  him.  I  said  I  did  not 
think  chicken  good  for  him  at  that  time  of  the  year.  He  made  a  sauce 
of  vinegar  and  egg,  and  I  said  that  was  not  good  for  him.  He  Avas  also, 
I  thought,  using  too  many  vegetables.  He  said  that  when  he  Avas  at 
college  in  France  he  u^scd  a  good  many  vegetables,     I  have  no  vecollec- 
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tion  of  his  going  out  on  the  Sunday.  I  don't  remember  his  asking  me 
for  the  check-key.  I  think  I  woukl  have  recollected  if  he  had  done  so. 
I  can't  bring  it  to  my  recollection  whether  he  was  out  that  night. 
He  was  confined  to  the  house  eight  days  after  that  Sunday.  Thuau 
sometimes  let  him  in.  He  was  only  out  once,  about  the  23d  or 
24th.  I  don't  remember  him  being  out  oftener.  Dr  Thomson  con- 
tinued to  visit  him  during  these  eight  days  that  he  was  in  the 
house.  After  his  first  illness,  he  brought  home  medicines  with  him ; 
the  doctor  wrote  a  prescription,  and  I  sent  for  the  powders;  but  I 
never  recollect  him  bringing  more.  There  were  eight  bottles  in  his 
room  after  his  death ;  in  one  there  was  laudanum,  and  in  another 
there  was  something  which  appeared  to  be  rhubarb.  The  authorities 
got  the  bottles  away.  I  think  Mr  Murray  was  one  of  the  parties  who 
took  them,  and  Mr  Stevenson.  I  don't  recollect  when  they  got  them. 
It  was  some  days  after  his  death.  I  think  it  was  more  than  a  week  after, 
but  I  am  not  sure.  I  was  in  the  room  when  they  took  them  away.  Mr 
Murray  put  some  questions  to  me,  but  I  do  not  recollect  what  they  were. 
When  L'Angelier  went  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  he  said  if  there  was  a 
letter  he  would  be  back  perhaps  that  night.  That  was  Thursday  night. 
A  letter  did  come,  and  it  was  sent  after  him  by  Mr  Thuau,  but  he  did 
not  come  till  Saturday.  I  don't  remember  a  letter  coming  on  Friday, 
but  one  came  on  Saturday  between  three  and  four  :  it  was  re-addressed 
by  Mr  Thuau  and  sent  off;  that  would  be  about  six  o'clock,  when  he 
came  in  to  dinner.  I  think  it  came  by  the  last  post  before  dinner.  He 
said  he  was  a  little  better  when  he  came  from  Edinburgh,  but  I  knew 
a  greater  difierence  on  him  when  he  came  from  Bridge  of  Allan ;  he 
looked  very  much  better.  When  he  came  on  Sunday  evening  from 
Biidge  of  Allan,  he  took  some  tea  and  a  slice  of  cold  toast,  but  nothing- 
else.  I  did  not  see  him  go  out ;  I  knew  he  was  at  the  water-closet  before 
he  went  out ;  I  did  not  see  the  dress  he  wore  when  he  Avent  out.  I  did 
not  observe  what  he  had  on  when  he  came  home  at  two  in  the  moniing. 
The  gas  was  out  in  the  lobby,  and  when  he  went  into  the  bed-room  he 
was  half  undressed.  He  did  not  say  that  he  had  vomited  on  the  way 
home.  He  vomited  a  great  deal  tlie  morning  that  he  died — the  chamber- 
pot was  quite  full,  and  he  vomited  a  very  little  after  I  emptied  it  j  he 
was  also  purged  twice — once  before  the  doctor  came,  aiad  once  after. 
After  sending  for  the  doctor,  I  gave  him  hot  water  that  made  him 
vomit,  and  he  was  a  good  deal  better  after  that ;  the  chamber-pot  was 
not  emptied  till  after  the  doctor  came.  Before  I  went  for  the  doctor  he> 
said  he  would  go  to  the  water-closet,  but  I  would  not  allow  him,  and  I 
said  I  would  keep  what  he  had  vomited,  and  let  the  doctor  see  it. 
Among  the  things  the  doctor  suggested  I  should  give  him  Avas  lavidauxim. 
There  was  laudanum  in  L'Angelier's  press,  but  he  refused  to  take  it, 
and  said  he  never  could  take  it.  "  Besides,"  he  said,  "it  is  not  good,  it  has 
been  standing  without  a  cork."  After  the  doctor's  visit,  I  told  him  the 
doctor  said  he  would  get  over  it.  The  doctor  said  so  to  me.  I  had 
asked  him  particularly,  and  he  said  he  would  get  over  it  the  same  as 
before.  On  the  morning  of  his  death  I  remember  him  complaining 
about  his  throat  being  sore.  The  doctor  gave  him  some  water,  and  he 
fiaid  it  was  choking  him,  or  that  it  was  going  into  his  chest.  I  don't 
know  wlicther  his  tliroat  was  sore.  When  he  Avas  in  bed  that  morning 
lie  had  his  arms  always  out  on  the  bed-clothes ;  I  don't  rememb(;r  his 


hands  being  clenched  ;  his  right  hand  was  clenched  when  he  died.  I 
think  Miss  Perry  came  that  morning  about  ten.  When  she  came  in  I 
said,  "  Are  you  the  intended  ? "  and  she  said,  "  Oh,  no,  I  am  only  a 
friend."  When  he  asked  me  to  send  for  Miss  Pei-ry,  I  supposed  she  was 
his  intended.  I  told  her  he  was  dead  ;  and  she  seemed  very  sorry.  Her 
grief  was  very  striking  ;  she  seemed  very  much  overwhelmed,  and  cried 
a  great  deal.     I  was  surprised  at  the  excess  of  her  grief 

By  the  Court — The  message  I  sent  was  that  Mr  L'Angelier  was  very 
bad,  and  that  she  should  come  as  soon  as  convenient. 

By  the  Dean — I  don't  recollect  if  she  asked  to  see  the  body,  but  I 
took  her  in  and  shewed  it  to  her.  When  she  told  me  she  was  not  the 
intended,  I  said  I  heard  he  was  going  to  be  married,  and  how  sorry  the 
lady  would  be.  When  she  went  into  the  room,  she  kissed  his  forehead 
several  times.  She  was  crying  very  much.  Mr  Scott,  the  undertaker, 
was  present  at  this  time,  and  I  think  my  sister  also.  Miss  Perry  said 
how  sorry  she  was  for  his  mother.  I  don't  remember  her  saying  she 
knew  his  mother.  Mr  L'Angelier  had  two  wooden  writing-desks  in  his 
room.  I  did  not  see  the  letters  taken  away  ;  some  of  the  clothes  I  knew 
about,  but  not  the  letters.  I  was  not  in  the  room  when  the  officers 
searched  his  boxes  and  clothes.  They  ining  the  bell,  and  said  they 
wanted  to  search  them,  and  then  said,  "  That  is  all  that  is  required."  I 
don't  recollect  any  ladies  calling  on  Mr  L'Angelier  ;  one  old  lady  called 
with  her  husband,  and  took  tea  with  him.  Sometimes  there  Avere 
messages  from  other  ladies.  When  he  was  ill,  there  was  ajar  of  mar- 
malade sent,  and  some  books  and  a  card  along  with  it.  On  the  card  was 
"  Mrs  Overton."  About  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September 
he  told  me  he  had  an  illness.  He  said  his  bowels  had  been  very  bad, 
and  that  he  had  not  been  in  bed  all  night.  That  was  the  same  night 
there  was  a  fire  in  Windsor  Terrace. 

Re-examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate. — Shewn  a  gray  goat  and  Glen- 
garry bonnet.  These  are  his  clothes.  He  had  two  or  three  Glengarrj'- 
caps  the  same  as  this.  Shewn  a  small  leather  portmanteau.  Witness 
identified  it  as  his.  When  I  said  to  Miss  Perry  how  sorry  the  lady 
would  be  to  whom  he  was  to  be  married,  she  said  not  to  say  much 
about  it,  or  anything  about  it — I  don't  recollect  which.  Shewn  a  small 
mox'occo  leather  bag.  Identified  it  as  having  been  taken  to  Bi-idge  of 
Allan  by  Mr  L'Angelier. 

By  the  Court — When  I  asked  if  he  had  taken  anything  which  had 
disagreed  with  him,  I  meant  had  he  taken  anything  at  the  Bridge  of 
Allan  which  disagreed  with  him.  I  did  not  refer  to  his  taking  anything 
that  night.  I  said,  had  he  taken  anything  when  he  was  &y\'iiy  that  dis- 
agreed Avith  liim?  and  lie  said.  No;  he  never  felt  better  than  when  lie 
was  at  the  country.  I  did  not  a.sk  him  where  he  had  licen  tliat  night, 
because  I  tliought  he  had  l:)een  visiting  his  intended.  i\Iy  hu.sband  was 
from  home,  and  only  saw  him  once  at  the  New- Year  time.  The  two 
letters  which  came  on  the  Thursday  and  Saturday  were  re-adtb-essed  by 
Mr  Thuau.  I  gave  them  to  him  whenever  they  -were  delivered.  The 
second  letter  I  took  into  the  bed-room,  and  put  it  on  the  glass.  I 
noticed  that  it  was  veiy  like  a  lady's  handwi'iting.  Could  not  identify 
which  letter  it  was  that  came  on  Saturday.  I  })aid  no  attention  to  the 
one  that  came  on  Tliursday. 

By  the  Dean  of  Faculty — While  L'Angelier  ^vaii  lodging  with  mo,  I 
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■was  from  liome  for  six  weeks,  the  end  of  August  and  the  whole  of  Sep- 
tember. 

By  the  Court — Mr  Thuau  had  been  away  in  Edinburgh  from  the 
Saturday  before  L'Angelier's  death,  and  returned  on  the  Monday. 

James  Heggie,  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — I  am  salesman  to 
Mr  Chalmers,  baker,  St  George's  Road.  Shewn  pass-book  between  Mr 
Chalmers  and  L'Angelier.  Under  date  17th  March  there  is  an  entry  of 
some  bread  and  butter  got  for  L'Angelier  on  that  day. 

John  Stewart,  flesher,  St  George's  Road,  examined  by  the  Lord 
Advocate — Identified  his  pass-book  with  Mr  L'Angelier.  On  21st 
February  there  is  an  entry  of  7  lbs.  of  beef,  which  was  sent  to  Mr 
L'Angelier  on  that  day. 

Catherine  Robertson,  lodging-liouse  keeper,  Elm  Row,  Edinburgh, 
examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — I  remember  about  the  10th  March  a 
gentleman  coming  to  my  house  for  lodgings.  He  was  a  foreigner.  He 
did  not  tell  me  his  name,  but  I  saw  Mr  L'Angelier  on  his  portmanteau. 
He  came  on  the  10th  March,  and  left  on  the  17tli.  He  said  he  had 
come  from  Glasgow,  and  that  he  was  going  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan.  He 
appeared  to  be  in  very  good  health,  but  he  told  me  he  had  been  an 
invalid.     He  was  in  good  health  when  he  left  me. 

Peter  Pollock,  stationer,  Leitli  Street,  Edinburgh,  examined  by  the 
Lord  Advocate — I  knew  Mr  L'Angelier.  I  remember  seeing  him  on 
the  19th  March  last.  He  had  come  from  Glasgow  that  day.  He  called 
at  my  shop  in  Leith  Street'.  He  said  he  had  come  from  Glasgow  for  a 
letter  which  he  expected  to  find  at  the  Post  Office  in  Edinburgh.  I  knew 
lie  had  been  living  in  Mrs  Robertson's  for  a  week  before ;  he  told  me  so. 
He  did  not  find  the  letter.  He  left  Edinburgh  on  the  day  I  saw  him, 
about  a  quarter  past  four,  for  the  Bridge  of  Allan. 

By  the  Dean — I  saw  him  about  two  o'clock.  He  said  he  had  come 
straight  from  Glasgow,  and  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  letter.  He 
said  there  was  no  letter,  as  he  told  me  again.  I  saw  him  first  at  two, 
and  then  in  about  half-an-hour  afterwards  he  retumaed  and  said  there 
was  no  letter.  He  left  my  shop  about  three  o'clock,  and  said  he  was 
going  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan.     This  was  on  a  Thursday. 

Jane  Gillon  or  Bain — I  live  in  Bridge  of  Allan.  Recollect  of  Mr 
L'Angelier  coming  to  my  house  on  the  19th  March  last,  between  five 
and  six  o'clock.  He  took  lodgings.  He  stayed  from  Thursday  19th 
March  till  Sabbath.  Shewn  small  leather  bag,  and  said  he  had  a  bag 
like  it  with  him.  He  seemed  in  good  health  while  with  me,  and  in  good 
spirits.  He  took  his  meals  well.  He  left  me  on  Sunday  after  the 
churches  went  in  in  the  afternoon.  He  did  not  tell  me  why  he  left. 
He  had  intended  to  stay  longer. 

By  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk — Tlie  night  post  comes  in  to  Stirling,  I 
suppose,  very  eaiiy  in  the  morning  1 — I  do  not  know. 

Charles  Rutherford,  druggist  and  postmaster  at  Bridge  of  Allan, 
was  next  examined — I  was  postmaster  ab  Bridge  of  Allan  in  the  begin- 
ning of  tliis  year.  Shewn  an  envelojie,  No.  153,  and  asked  if  he 
remembered  the  letter  with  that  envelope  coming  on  22d  March — I  do 
not  recollect ;  but,  from  the  stamp,  it  must  have  come  through  the  office 
on  the  22d.  A  gentleman  named  L'Angelier  left  his  card  about  the 
20th  of  March  at  my  office.  I  gave  that  letter  to  him.  On  the  22d  ?— 
When  it  was  called  for. 
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By  tlie  Dean  of  Faculty — I  know  notliing  about  the  letter  except 
from  the  postmark.  The  postmark  is  "  March  22,  Bridge  of  Allan,"  and 
"Glasgow,  21st  March."  The  distinguishing  letter-marks  shew  that  the 
letter  came  with  the  morning  mail,  which  left  at  7,  and  arrived  at  Bridge 
of  Allan  at  10.  .30.     I  keep  a  shop,  and  sell  drugs  and  stationeiy. 

William  Fairfoul — I  was  guard  of  the  train  that  left  Stirling  in  the 
afternoon  of  Sunday,  22d  of  March.  It  left  Stirling  at  half-past  three 
o'clock.  A  gentleman,  apparently  a  foreignei",  left  Stirling,  on  his  way 
to  Glasgow,  by  that  train.  Shewn  a  photogra2oh  of  Mr  L'Angelier,  and 
recognised  it  as  the  portrait  of  the  foreigner  who  travelled  in  the  train 
that  day.  He  v/ent  the  length  of  Coatbridge,  the  nearest  point  to  Glas- 
gow. He  asked  me  the  way  to  Glasgow.  I  asked  him  if  he  wanted  a 
machine.  He  said  no  ;  that  he  was  in  no  huriy  to  get  to  Glasgow  before 
night,  and  asked  for  a  place  where  he  could  get  something  to  eat.  I 
shewed  him  a  place.  Mr  Boss  came  also  in  the  train  from  Stirling,  and 
left  at  Coatbridge.  They  went  together  to  the  inn.  and  I  shewed  them 
the  road.  I  left  the  train  at  Coatbridge.  I  shewed  him  a  place  to  get 
something  to  eat.  He  got  roast-beef,  and  ate  very  heartily.  He  drank 
porter.  I  stopped  ■with  him,  and  saw  him  and  Mr  Boss  staii;  for  Glas- 
'gow. 

By  the  Dean  of  Faculty — There  were  about  eight  passengers  of  all 
classes  in  the  train.  Nobody  stopped  at  Coatbridge  except  Boss  and  the 
gentleman  whom  I  have  been  told  is  the  deceased.  I  am  quite  sui'e.  I 
never  saw  Boss  before  that  day  nor  since.  Mr  Miller,  the  party  en- 
gaged for  the  defence,  told  me  that  his  name  was  Boss.  I  never  saw 
any  of  these  two  persons  before  nor  since,  and  I  did  not  know  their 
names,  nor  anything  about  them.  About  four  or  five  days  after  the 
death  of  L'Angelier,  I  was  told  I  was  wanted  by  the  Fiscal.  I  saw  the 
foreigner  eating  in  Donald's  house  in  Coatbridge.  I  saw  him  eating 
lieartily.  Boss  and  I  did  not  eat.  Boss  was  here  brought  in,  and  wit 
ness  identified  him  as  the  man  who  accompanied  L'Angelier. 

Thomas  Boss,  auctioneer,  Glasgow — I  recollect  being  in  Stirling  on 
2  2d  March  last,  and  leaving  by  afternoon  train  for  Glasgow.  I  went 
to  Coatbridge  by  train.  I  saw  a  foreign  gentleman  when  I  got  out  of 
tlie  train.  I  did  not  know  liis  name.  The  guard  introduced  him  to 
riie  as  a  gentleman  who  was  going  to  walk  to  Glasgow,  I  had  nothing 
to  eat,  but  the  other  gentleman  had  some  roast-beef  and  a  small  ])ottk^ 
of  porter.  We  started  at  5.20,  and  reached  Glasgow  about  7.30.  It 
took  us  rather  more  than  two  hours  to  walk  to  Glasgow.  It  is  eight 
miles  from  Coatbridge  to  Glasgow.  He  had  a  Balmoral  cap  on  his 
head.  [Shewn  the  cap] — It  was  one  like  that.  [Shewn  coat] — Tliat  is 
not  the  coat  he  had  on.  He  walked  v/ell,  and  was  not  tired.  He  was 
smoking  several  times.  We  parted  at  top  of  Abercrombie  Street,  in 
the  Gallowgate.  He  told  me  he  was  going  to  the  Great  Western  Boad. 
I  do  not  know  whether  Franklin  Blace  is  near  that. 

Cross-examined — He  told  me  he  had  come  fi'om  Alloa  that  morning. 
He  said  he  had  walked  from  Alloa  to  Stirling.  He  said  it  wa.s  eight 
miles.  He  said  nothing  about  Bridge  of  Allan.  Our  convei-satiou  was 
merely  on  local  afiairs,  scenery  about  us,  and  different  jilaces  we  passed 
on  the  road.  He  did  not  cat  a  great  deal  when  he  dined.  He  told  me 
he  had  been  at  Stix'ling,  and  presented  a  cheque  at  the  bank  there  either 
that  day  or  day  previous,  and  tliat  they  would  not  cosli  it,  he  being  a 
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strange]'.  Abercrombie  Street  is  about  the  middle  of  the  Gralio-^'^gatej  1 
was  not  in  any  house  "with  liim  from  Coatbridge  to  Glasgow.  I  am  quite 
certain  of  that.     AVe  were  in  no  shop. 

By  the  Lokd  Advocate — "We  left  Coatbridge  twenty  minutes  after 
five. 

"William  Stevenson,  warehouseman,  Glasgow — I  am  warehouseman  in 
the  employment  of  Huggins  &  Co.  The  late  Mr  L'Angelier  was  in  our 
warehouse.  He  was  in  the  department  under  me.  He  was  unwell  in 
March  last.  I  am  aware  of  his  being  unwell  one  day  in  my  absence. 
He  did  not  at  that  time  get  leave  of  absence.  I  had  occasion  to  be  away 
for  several  days,  except  at  morning  and  evening.  He  got  leave  of  absence 
in  the  month  of  March.  He  was  going  to  Edinburgh.  I'm  aware  he 
afterwards  went  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan.  I  did  not  see  him  between  his 
going  to  Edinbui-gh  and  then  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan.  I  got  a  letter  from 
him  from  the  Bridge  of  Allan  : — 

March  20. 
Dear  William, — I  am  happy  to  say  I  feel  miicli  better,  thougli  I  fear  I  slept  in  a 
damp  bed,  as  my  limbs  are  all  sore,  and  scarcely  able  to  bear  me.  Bat  a  day  or  two 
will  put  me  to  rights.  Wbat  a  dull  place  this  is.  I  went  to  Stirling  to-day,  but  it 
was  so  cold  and  damp,  I  soon  hurried  home  again.  Am  I  wanted  ?  If  so,  I  am  ready 
to  come  home  at  any  time.  Just  drop  me  a  line  at  the  Post  Office.  You  were  talking 
of  taking  a  few  days  to  yourself,  so  I  shall  come  up  whenever  you  like.  If  any  letters 
come,  please  send  them  to  my  house.  I  intend  to  be  home  not  later  than  Thursday 
morning. — Yours,  &c.,  P.  EJilLE  L'ANGELIER. 

He  usually  signed  in  that  way.  He  was  generally  addressed  "Emile" 
in  the  office.  I  answered  that  letter.  I  found  that  letter  in  the  Post 
Office,  Bridge  of  Allan,  after  L'Angelier's  death.  That  was  in  the  fore- 
noon of  Eriday,  27th  March.  I  never  saw  L'Angelier  after  he  went  to 
Edinburgh.  He  had  ])een  in  our  warehouse  four  and  a-half  years.  I 
got  notice  of  his  death  on  Monday,  23d  March,  in  the  forenoon.  Mr 
Corbett,  a  partner  in  the  firm,  mentioned  it  to  me.  I  went  dii'ect  to 
our  place  of  business,  and  then  to  the  Erench  Consul's  office.  I  saw  Mr 
Thuau,  a  fellow-lodger  of  L'Angelier's,  there.  He  told  me  Dr  Thomson 
was  L'Angelier's  medical  man.  I  got  Dr  Thomson  to  go  to  Mrs  Jen- 
kins' lodgings.  I  saw  UA  ngelier's  corpse  there.  I  heard  of  another 
medical  man  having  attended  him — Dr  Steven,  and  I  sent  for  him. 
He  came  while  Dr  Thomson  was  there;  and  they  projDosed  an  examina- 
tion of  the  body.  There  was  at  that  time  no  suspicion.  I  did  not  then 
authorise  them  to  make  a  2iost  mortem  examination ;  but  I  did  the  next 
day.  I  informed  the  Procurator-Fiscal  on  Tuesday.  I  was  present 
when  the  examination  commenced,  and  saw  it  was  L'Angelier's  body. 
I  did  not  expect  L'Angelier  would  be  in  Glasgow  on  the  Sunday  night. 
That  woidd  have  been  inconsistent  with  his  letter.  His  clothes  were 
lying  on  the  sofa  of  his  bedroom  when  I  called.  I  examined  the  clothes, 
and  found  various  articles,  such  as  pipes  of  tobacco,  three  finger-rings, 
some  silver,  and  a  bunch  of  keys,  &c. ;  and  there  was  also  a  letter  in  his 
vest  pocket.  It  was  a  letter  and  an  envelope.  Shewn,  letter  and  enve- 
lope—These are  them. 

"Why,  my  beloved,  did  you  not  come  to  me  ?  0  lieloved,  are  you  ill  ?  Come  to  lue. 
Sweet  one,  I  waited  and  waited  for  you,  but  you  came  not.  I  shall  wait  again  to- 
morrow night — tiie  same  hour  and  arrangement.  Do  come,  sweet  love,  my  own  dear 
love  of  a  sweetheart.  Come,  beloved,  and  clasp  me  to  yom-  breast.  Come,  and  we 
shall  be  happy.  A  kiss,  fond  love.  Adieu,  with  tender  embraces. — Ever  believe  me  to 
be  your  own  dear,  fond  MiMi, 
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The  letter  was  addi-essed  ''M.  Emile  L'Augelier,  Mrs  Jenkins',  11 
Franklin  Place,  G-reat  Western  Road."  I  made  some  remarks  on  that 
letter,  but  I  do  not  remember  what  they  were.  I  remembered  that  that 
letter  explained  why  he  was  in  Glasgow  and  not  in  Edinburgh.  I  found 
a  bunch  of  keys  in  his  pocket.  I  took  them  with  me.  I  gave  them  to 
Mr  T.  F.  Kennedy,  our  cashier.  I  knew  Mr  L'Angelier  had  a  memoran- 
dum-book. I  saw  it  on  the  Monday.  I  had  it  when  I  came  from  his 
lodgings,  but  I  cannot  say  where  I  got  it.  I  got  it  in  his  lodgings,  bnt  1 
cannot  tell  where.  Shewn  a  memorandum-book,  and  asked  if  that  was 
the  book,  and  he  replied  that  it  was,  identifying  the  handwriting  as  his. 
I  took  it  -svith  me  to  the  office,  and  put  it  into  a  parcel  and  sealed  it  up. 
I  saw  it  subsequently  given  up  to  the  public  authorities.  "When  Murray 
came  I  marked  a  label  upon  it,  but  not  at  that  time.  I  marked  it  after- 
wards, and  I  know  the  book.  [The  Dean  here  objected  to  the  entries 
being  read.] 

Cross-examined  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty. — Look  at  that  label  and 
read  it. — "Glasgow,  30th  March  1857.  Found  in  the  desk  of -the 
deceased  Pierre  L'Angelier,  in  the  office  of  W.  B.  Huggins  &  Co.,  10 
Hothchurch  Street. — J.  Mackenzie,  B.  M'Lauchlan,  W.  Anderson,  J. 
Stevenson."  You  signed  that? — I  did.  You  signed  that  document,  which 
states  that  the  book  was  found  in  liis  desk  in  Huggins'  warehouse,  and  you 
swore  just  now  that  you  got  it  in  his  lodgings? — I  put  it  in  his  desk  sealed 
up,  and  it  was  opened  afterwards,  and  labelled  when  it  was  taken  out. 

By  the  Court — Did  you  put  that  sealed  parcel  into  L'Angelier's  desk 
after  you  sealed  it  up  1 — I  did. 

By  the  Dean  op  Faculty — When  you  put  it  into  his  desk,  was  it 
sealed  up? — It  was  not.  Did  you  take  it  out  of  his  desk? — ISTot  after  it 
was  put  in,  till  the  officers  got  it.  Did  you  take  it  out  of  his  desk  at  any 
time  whatever  after  you  put  it  in  ? — No.  Do  you  know  who  took  the 
book  out  of  the  desk  1 — I  am  not  quite  certain  which  of  the  officers  it 
was.  Do  you  know  at  all  who  took  it  out? — I  saw  two  officers  take  the 
things  out.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  on  the  label  that  this  was 
found  in  the  desk? — I  meant  that  they  found  it  there.  Is  that  what 
you  say?  You  say  it  was  found?  Why  did  you  say  so? — Because 
they  took  it  out.  How  do  you  know  they  took  it  out  that  day  ? — The 
book  was  there  when  they  came.  How  do  you  know  tbat? — I  saw  the 
book.  When?  On  the  30th  March ?— On  the  day  they  took  it.  When 
was  that  label  signed? — I  don't  remember  the  day.  Did  you  read 
what  you  signed?  —  I  did.  Did  anybody  see  you  find  the  book  in 
the  lodgings? — I  am  not  aware.  What  day  was  it? — On  the  Monday. 
Who  was  present  on  the  Monday? — Dr  Steven,  Dr  Thomson,  Mr 
Thuau,  Mr  Wilson,  and  Mrs  Jenkins  might  be  in  the  room.  Can 
you  teU  me  whether  any  one  of  these  people  was  av.'are  of  your  having 
found  tlds  book  in  the  lodging  ? — I  am  not  awai-e.  How  long, 
after  finding  it  in  the  lodging-house,  was  it  before  you  put  it 
into  the  desk? — I  cannot  tell  how  long.  Was  it  the  same  day? — I  do 
not  mind.  Was  it  the  same  week  ? — The  same  week.  That  is  all  you 
can  say  about  it  ? — That  is  all.  Did  you  carry  it  about  in  your  pocket? 
— I  did  not,  beyond  taking  it  froni  the  lodging  to  the  office.  But  how 
long  a  time  elapsed  between  finding  it  in  the  lodging-Louse  and  putting 
it  in  the  desk  ? — I  cannot  tell ;  it  stood  on  one  of  the  desks  of  the  office, 
and  I  sealed  it  up.     You  sealed  it,  and  put  it  on  the  desk,  did  you  1 — I 
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did.  Did  yoti  find  it  there  again  1 — I  did.  How  long  might  it  be  on 
the  desk  ? — I  cannot  tell  how  long.  A  day  ? — It  was  the  afternoon  of 
a  day  that  I  came  with  it  to  the  office.  "Well;  how  long  did  it  remain 
upon  that  desk  ?  Till  next  day  ? — I  think  it  remained  until  the  Tues- 
day. "What  Tuesday  1 — The  next  day.  After  L'Angelier's  death  1 — 
Yes.  What  did  you  do  with  it  on  the  Tuesday? — I  do  not  mind  oi 
putting  it  into  the  desk,  so  that  I  cannot  speak  definitely  about  that. 
You  do  not  mind  of  putting  it  into  the  desk  1 — 'No.  From  the  time  you 
left  it  upon  that  desk,  when  did  you  next  see  it  1 — I  saw  it  several  times 
that  afternoon  ;  and  it  was  opened  once  or  twice  that  afternoon.  Is 
that  the  Tuesday  ? — No ;  the  Monday.  By  whom  was  it  opened  1 — By 
me. 

By  the  Court. — "Was  it  sealed  ? — It  was  sealed,  and  opened,  and  sealed 
again. 

By  the  Dean  of  Faculty. — Was  it  sealed  with  the  office  seal  1 — Yes. 
Was  there  nothing  to  prevent  anybody  breaking  the  seal,  opening  the 
book,  and  sealing  it  again  1 — Nothing.  When  did  you  see  it  next  after 
you  saw  it  on  the  desk  1 — I  do  not  mind.  Did  you  ever  see  it  after  that 
until  3^ou  saw  it  in  the  hands  of  the  officei"s  1 — I  saw  it  after  that  in  the 
desk.  Tell  me  when  that  was  1 — I  think  it  was  on  the  Wednesdaj?' 
morning,  as  the  Fiscal  requested  me  to  bring  some  letters  to  him,  ai:^d  on 
going  into  the  desk  for  these  letters  on  the  Wednesday  morning  I  saV  it 
then  in  the  desk.  The  Fiscal  requested  you  to  biing  over  letters  to  him 
which  were  in  L'Angelier's  desk,  and  jou  did  so  1 — I  did  so.  You  took 
some  of  the  letters,  not  all  1 — Not  all.  You  saw  the  book  then  1 — Yes. 
Was  it  sealed  ? — No,  it  was  open.  Had  you  the  key  of  the  desk  ? — I 
had.  Where  did  you  get  the  key  1 — In  the  bunch  I  got  from  his 
pocket.  Was  the  back  of  the  desk  in  a  very  frail  state  1 — I  was  aware  the 
lock  was.  Are  you  aware  the  back  was  1 — I  am  not  aware.  Are  you 
aware  L'Angelier  had  complained  that  some  of  the  lads  in  the  back 
warehouse  had  got  into  his  desk  ? — I  am  aware  that  he  complained  to 
me.  You  saw  the  book  in  the  desk  upon  Wednesday  morning ;  when 
did  you  see  it  next  ? — I  do  not  mind.  Did  you  ever  see  it  again  till 
to-day  1 — Yes.  When  1 — I  saw  it  repeatedly  in  the  desk,  but  I  cannot 
say  when.  Did  you  ever  see  it  out  of  the  desk  after  that  1 — Yes.  Where  1 
— I  saw  it  out  of  the  desk  in  the  Fiscal's  office.  Did  you  see  it  receive 
this  label  1 — I  did.  Did  you  ever  see  it  before  you  found  it  in  the  lodg- 
ing 1 — I  did.  When  1 — When  he  complained  of  the  lock  of  his  desk  not 
being  in  good  condition  ;  I  looked  at  his  desk,  and  saw  a  book  lying  like 
that  one.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  saw  it  before  1 — - 
Yes.  Did  you  ever  see  him  write  in  this  book  ? — I  did  not.  How  many 
times  do  you  suppose  the  desk  was  opened  between  the  tim.e  L'Angelier 
died  and  the  time  you  signed  this  label  1 — I  cannot  tell.  Has  it  not  been 
a  great  number  of  times  1 — Frequently.  And  by  other  persons  1 — I  was 
always  present,  although  some  other  persons  were  looking  at  the  letters 
and  books. 

By  the  Court. — Who  were  these  people  1 — Mr  T.  F.  Kennedy,  our 
cashier ;  Mr  Wilson,  our  invoice-clerk  j  and  I  think  Mr  Miller  was  jire- 
sent,  and  one  of  the  warehouse  lads. 

By  the  Dean  of  Faculty — Anybody  else  ? — There  may  have  been 
some  young  men  belonging  to  the  works  i)i  the  same  apartment.  Any 
people  who  were  strangers  to  your  establishment  1 — No.     Are  you  quite 
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sui-e  of  that  ? — Not  a  single  one.  What  do  you  say  to  Mr  Miles  1 — He 
was  not  in  that  day.  Has  he  not  been  in  your  warehouse  since 
L'Angelier's  death  1 — Several  times.  I  suppose  he  saw  the  letters  1 — I 
do  not  think  he  saw  any  of  the  letters  in  our  place ;  not  to  my  know- 
ledge. What  did  he  come  for  1 — He  came  to  inquii-e  after  the  death  of 
Mr  L' Angelier.  Did  he  not  ask  to  see  anything  ? — -I  am  not  aware  that 
he  did.  Did  he  address  himself  to  you  or  to  other  people  1 — I  saw  him 
once  or  twice  when  he  was  in,  and  he  addressed  himself  to  me.  Were 
you  not  at  one  time  under  the  impression  that  you  found  this  book  in  the 
desk  at  the  warehouse,  and  not  at  the  lodging  1 — I  stated  so.  You  stated 
so  more  than  once,  did  you  not,  in  your  precognition  ? — I  am  not  aware 
that  I  did  so  more  than  once  ;  I  did  so  once,  and  that  was  my  impression 
at  that  time.  How  long  is  it  since  you  changed  your  mind  1 — It  was  on 
the  day  that  I  wrote  a  note  to  Mr  Hart,  Avhenever  I  minded  that  I  had 
found  the  book.  How  long  ago  ? — It  is  a  few  days  ago.  Did  you  make 
any  inventory  or  list  of  the  things  you  found  in  L'Angelier's  lodging  1 — 
None.  Did  you  make  any  inventory  of  the  letters  he  had  in  his  desk  in 
the  warehouse  1 — No.  You  never  saw  any  list  of  them,  did  you  ? — No. 
You  are  not  aware  of  any  list  being  made  of  letters,  or  clothes,  or  any  of 
the  other  things  -that  were  foimd  in  his  lodging-house  before  30th  March  1 
—No. 

By  the  Solicitok-General — I  have  turned  over  the  memorandum- 
book,  but  did  not  attend  to  entries.  [Shewn  the  book.]  The  entries  are 
all  in  L'Angelier's  handwriting.  The  last  entry  is  on  14th  March. 
All  these  entries,  from  11th  February  and  Mtli  March  inclusive,  are  in 
the  handwriting  of  L' Angelier. 

Cross-examined — They  are  in  pencil ;  very  faint  some  of  them. 

By  the  Solicitok-General — I  was  accustomed  to  see  L' Angelier 
write  in  pencil  in  the  course  of  my  biisiness. 

The  Solicitor-General  then  asked  the  witness  to  read  the  entries. 
Objection  having  been  taken  to  that  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  the  witness 
was  removed. 

The  Dean  of  Faculty  argued  that  there  was  no  evidence  whatever 
of  this  book  being  a  journal  at  all.  It  might  be  a  memox-andum-book ; 
but  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  entries  were  put  under  their 
proper  dates. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said  they  had  proved  that  the  memoranda 
were  in  L'Angelier's  handwriting,  and  that  they  were  Avritten  luider 
certain  dates.  Whether  all  these  entries  were  written  on  the  dates  they 
bore  was  another  matter;  but  they  would  be  able  to  prove  that  very 
many  of  the  things  mentioned  in  that  book  did  ha2)pen  on  the  dates 
when  they  were  entei^d.  That,  therefore,  this  Avas  most  material  and 
weighty  as  evidence  he  thoxight  it  was  impossible  to  deny.  They  had  there, 
in  the  deceased's  handwriting,  and  under  certain  dates,  a  mention  of 
circumstances  which  tallied  with  many  of  the  events,  as  they  would  be 
able  to  prove.  He  thought,  if  they  shewed,  as  they  could  shew,  that 
the  entries  after  7th  March  were  all  entered  at  their  proper  dates,  it 
would  go  far  to  prove  that  the  other  entries  also  represented  circum- 
stances which  took  place  under  tludr  dates. 

The  Judges  then  retired  to  consider  the  })oint.  On  their  return,  after 
the  lapse  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  decided  that  the  entries 
were  not  to  be  read  at  that  stasce. 
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William  Stevenson  recalled — On  Monday,  did  you  see  two  desks  brought 
in  ? — I  did  not  see  them  on  Monday.     I  did  not  examine  the  repositories 
in  Mrs  Jenkins'  on  the  Monday  at  all.     I  saw  no  letters  except  the  one 
foixnd  in  the  vest  pocket.     On  that  day  I  examined  his  desk  in  my  office, 
I  found  a  great  many  letters  there.     Some  of  them  I  examined  that  day. 
I  observed  they  were  principally  in  the  same  hand.     I  locked  the  desk. 
I  went  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan  on  Friday.    I  went  to  Mrs  Bain's  lodgings 
there.    She  shewed  me  things  that  had  belonged  to  L'Angelier — a  leather 
portmanteau,  a  hat,  a  cigarette  case,  a  little  travelling-bag,  a  dressing- 
case,  and  a  rug.     The  portmanteau  and  travelling-bag  were  both  locked. 
[These  articles  being  shewn  witness,  he  identified  them.]     I  think  the 
dressing-case  was  open.     I  don't  remember  exactly.     I  desired  Mrs  Bain 
to  send  them  to  Huggins'  office.     I  found  keys  to  open  both  the  port- 
manteau  and   travelling    bag    amongst   those    I    got    at    L'Angelier's 
lodgings.     On  opening  the  bag,  I  found  it  to  contain  a  little  leather 
case   for   holding  letters.      There  were  several  letters  in  it.      In  the 
portmanteau    I    found  clothes   and    a   prayer-book,    but   no  letters,     I 
sent  the  bag  first  to   Mrs  Jenkins',   along  with  the  portmanteau.      I 
gave  the  letters  and  papers  in  the  desk  to   Murray,  the  jDolice-officer, 
on  Monday.     It  was  a  paper  box  into  which  they  were  put.     I  assisted, 
or  at  least  saw  that  they  were  put  in.     I  sealed  the  box  as   soon  as 
they  were  put  in.     I  did  not  initial  the  letters  when  they  were  opened 
in  the  Fiscal's  office.     I  did  initial  several  of  them  some  days  afterwards, 
I  went  with  the  officer  and  Mrs  Jenkins,     The  little  leather-bag  was  not 
opened  in  his  presence.     JMurray  took  possession  of  it,  and   carried  it 
away.     I  do  not  think  I  gave  him  the  key  then.     I  afterwards  saw  it 
opened  in  the  Fiscal's  office.     I  took  the  key  there  for  that  purpose.     On 
that  Monday  I  saw  Murray  open  L'Angelier's  desks  in  Mrs  Jenkins', 
and  noticed  that  the  letters  found  in  them  were  similar  in  handwriting 
to  those  in  the  desk  in  the  warehouse.     I  saw  Murray  take  away  all  the 
letters  that  were  in  different  articles  at  Mrs  Jenkins'.     I  saw  them  at 
the  Fiscal's  office.     I  did  not  accompany  Murray  there.     I  saw  Murray 
take  possession  both  of  those  in  the  office  and  those  in  Mrs  Jenkins' ; 
but  could  not  say  afterwards  which  had  been  found  in  the  one  place  and 
which  in  the  other.     [Witness  having  been  she^vn  a  number  of  letters, 
declared  them  to  be  all  in  L'Angelier's   handwriting.]     I  was  at  the 
funeral  of  L'Angelier.     It  took  place  in  the  burying-ground  of  St  David's 
Ohurch,     I  was  also  present  when  the  body  was  exhumed.     The  funeral 
was  on  the  Thiirsday.     I  saw  the  body  when  exhumed  in  the  hands  of 
Dr  Steven  and  Dr  Corbett.     That  was,  I  think,  on  Tuesday  the  31st, 
I  examined  the  letters  that  were  in  the  small  bag.     I  read  some  of  them, 
and  marked  "  bag  "  on  several.     I  kept  the  letters  in  their  original  enve- 
lopes.    That  applies  to  all  the  letters  I  examined.     I  did  not  shift  the 
envelopes  in  any  way.    [Shewn  letter  commencing,  "My  sweet  dear  pet — 
I  am  so  sorry  you  shoxild  be  so  vexed,"  and  with  an  envelope  bearing 
"  For  my  dear  and  cvcr-belovcd  sweet  Ehiile."]    That  was  in  the  bag.     It 
is  marked  by  mc  in  tlio  same  way.     The  envelope  of  letter  commencing 
"  My  own  1)est  l)eloved  pet — I  hope  you  ai-e  well,"  was  in  the  bag,  but  I 
have  not  marked  the  letter;  but  if  this  is  its  envelope,  it  was  tliere  too. 
The  letter  commencing,  "  Dearest  and  beloved,  I  hope  yoii  are  well,  I  am 
very  well  and  anxious,"  I  can't  speak  to.     Witness  also  spoke  of  other 
three  letters  as  being  found  in  the  bag.     So  far  as  I  examined  the  docu- 
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ments  in  tlie  bag,  I  kept  the  letters  in  tlieir  original  envelopes,  and 
delivered  it  locked  to  the  oiScer.  I  did  not  shift  the  letters  and  envelopes 
to  my  knowledge. 

It  being  now  after  six  o'clock,  the  Court  adjourned  till  Wednesday 
niornins:  at  ten. 


SECOND  DAY.— YnTednesday,  Jnly  1. 

The  Court  met  at  ten  o'clock  this  morning,  when  Miss  Smith  was  again 
placed  at  the  bar,  looking  quite  as  cool  and  collected  as  yesterday. 

William  Stevenson,  whose  evidence  was  not  conch;ded  last  night,  was 
again  examined  by  the  Solicitor-General. — Before  the  gi-eatniass  of  the 
letters  were  taken  possession  of  by  Murray,  I  had  handed  some  of  them 
to  the  Fiscal  on  Wednesday  morning  the  25th.  I  handed  them  personally 
to  Mr  Young.  I  did  not  mark  them,  but  I  took  a  note  of  the  dates  at 
the  time.  I  have  not  that  note  with  me ;  but  I  have  the  numbers  which 
T  saw  afterwards  put  on  the  same  letters. 

By  the  Court — The  Fiscal  did  not  mark  them  when  I  gave  them.  I 
took  the  note  v\^hen  the  numbers  wei-e  put  on. 

By  the  Dean — I  had  a  note  of  the  postmarks,  and  they  corresponded ; 
I  think  there  was  one  without  a  postmark.  I  have  not  my  note  of  the 
postmarks. 

The  Dean — It  is  extremely  loose  this  sort  of  evidence. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — Nothing  can  be  looser  or  more  singularly 
unsatisfactory  than  that  there  should  be  the  slightest  deficiency  in  the 
proof  in  such  a  case. 

By  the  Dean — Mr  Wilson,  Mr  Young's  clerk,  I  think  was  present  at 
the  time.  To  my  knov/ledge  the  Sheriff  was  never  present  at  any  j)ve- 
cognition,  or  at  any  other  time.  Mr  Hart  was  not  present.  I  under- 
stand Mr  Young  is  a  Procurator-Fiscal.  I  destroyed  the  note  of  the 
postmarks. 

By  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk — I  think  the  Fiscal  knew  I  had  taken 
that  note.     He  never  told  me  to  preserve  it. 

By  the  Dean — He  saw  it,  but  I  don't  think  he  examined  it. 

By  the  Solicitor-General — On  that  Wednesday  I  think  I  gave  the 
Procuratoi'-Fiscal  seven  or  eight  letters.  [Shev.ai  letter  No.  75.]  This  is 
one  of  tlie  letters.  I  know  it  by  the  number,  and  by  my  initials  on  it. 
I  recognised  it  at  the  time  from  the  postmarks,  of  which  I  had  a  note, 
and  then  I  put  my  initials  on  it.  The  word  "  desk  "  is  written  on  it  by 
nic ;  that  means  that  I  got  it  in  the  desk  in  the  office.  [Shewn  letter 
No.  93.]  This  is  one  of  them  too;  it  is  marked  "  desk  "  by  me,  indicating 
the  same  thing.  [Shewn  No.  1)7,  107,  and  109.]  These  are  also  letters 
which  I  gave  to  the  Fiscal,  and  they  are  marked  by  me  as  having  Ijeen 
found  in  the  desk.  I  can't  speak  to  No,  71.  As  to  the  lettei-s  I  gave 
up  on  the  Wednesday,  I  read  portions  of  some  of  them.  I  did  not  read 
them  when  I  mai'ked  them  afterwards.  I  first  communicated  with  the 
Fiscal  on  this  subject  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  That  was  after  the  doctors 
had  made  their  post  morkvi  examination  at  that  time.  I  eutei-tained  no 
apprehension  that  this  was  to  be  a  criminal  charge;  on  the  Wednesday 
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I  felt  imcomfortable  about  it,  but  nothing  further.  My  feelings  at  that 
time  of  discomfort  pointed  to  a  particiilar  quarter  where  he  was  likely  to 
have  been. 

By  the  Dean — The  entry  in  the  memorandum-book  as  to  the  numbers 
of  the  letters  I  made  when  the  letters  were  numbered.  My  own  num- 
bers in  that  book  are  3,  31,  45,  53,  54,  and  5Q ;  they  are  six  in  number; 
I  can't  speak  to  No.  56.  The  letters  which  I  gave  to  the  Fiscal  on  the 
35th  were  seven  in  number',  including  the  letter  I  got  in  his  vest  pocket. 
I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  seen  No.  56  since  I  wrote  that  memorandum. 
The  numbers  they  now  bear  I  saw^  put  on  in  the  Fiscal's  office.  I  can't 
say  how  these  particular  numbers  came  to  be  put  on  these  particular 
letters.  These  five  letters  have  all  envelopes,  and  the  postmark  is  on 
the  envelope  only.  When  I  checked  the  postmarks  from  the  note  I  had 
made,  I  believed  them  to  be  the  same  letters  as  were  in  the  envelopes 
before.  I  had  no  means  of  identifying  the  letters  themselves,  but  only 
the  envelopes.  There  is  no  date  in  this  memorandum-book  enabling  me 
to  tell  the  date  when  these  numbers  were  put  on.  There  is  a  date — 
29th  April  1859. 

The  Lord  Advocate — Read  the  item. 

Witness — No.  86,  100  cool  shawls  at  3s.  6d. — Macdonald. 

By  the  Dean — There  is  no  other  date  on  that  page ;  on  the  preceding 
page  there  is  a  date  "  22d  April,  signed  precognition."  Before  that 
there  is  "Saturday,  18th  April,  eight  bottles,  bundle  of  powders,  and 
affirmed  to  their  being  the  same  as  those  found  in  Mrs  Jenkins'."  On 
the  preceding  page  there  is  the  following  entry : — "Monday,  30th  March. 
— Gave  up  L'Angelier's  papers  and  letters  from  his  desk  to  Murray  and 

."     In  the  immediately  preceding  page,  before  the  first  entry  spoken 

of,  there  are  three  dates — 17th  April,  18th  April,  and  2 2d  April — and 
on  the  page  immediately  before  these  are  three  dates — 28th,  30th,  and 
31st  March.  The  entry  under  17th  April  is — "Was  at  Mr  Hart's,  and 
gave  a  second  evidence."  I  am  not  aware  of  the  date  of  the  last  time  I 
was  precognosced.  The  entry  before  the  17th  April  is — "Signed  jDi-e- 
cognition;"  there  is  no  date  to  that.  I  was  precognosced  several  times ; 
I  have  not  been  precognosced  since  I  came  to  Edinburgh.  I  have  seen 
parties  connected  Avith  the  Crown  yesterday,  the  day  before,  and  this 
morning.  This  morning  I  saw  Mr  Wilson  and  Mr  Gray,  of  the  Fiscal's 
office  in  Glasgow.  They  did  not  ask  me  about  the  letters.  I  told  thein 
I  was  in  a  most  uncomfortable  position  about  this  matter ;  that  I  had 
got  quite  a  siifficiency  in  the  Court;  and  that  I  wanted  to  be  done  with 
it.  Was  that  in  consequence  of  anything  said  by  those  gentlemen? — No. 
It  was  because  I  felt  exceedingly  uncomfortable  and  veiy  unwell.  I 
saw  them  this  morning.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  this  morning  or 
yesterday  afternoon  that  I  said  so,  but  I  said  so  repeatedl}^  As  to  the 
entry  about  the  six  lettei's,  I  cannot  say  when  it  was  made.  The  entiy 
is,  "Letters  3,  31,  45,  53,  54,  and  56,  in  desk  25th  March,"  and  can 
swear  to  them. 

By  the  Court — The  entry  was  not  made  on  the  25th  Mai-ch.  I  can't 
say  when  it  was  made.  That  was  the  day  on  which  I  got  the  letters. 
It  ajjpears  in  the  book  after  an  entry  on  the  24th  April.  I  foun  i  let- 
ters belonging  to  L'Angelier  in  tlie  tourist's  bag,  in  the  desk  in  the  .vai-e- 
house,  in  a  leather  jjortnianteau  at  liis  lodgings,  and  also  in  the  desk  in 
his  lodgings,  and  one  in  his  vest  pocket.     I  can't  say  how  many  letters 
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there  were  in  the  desk  at  the  -warehouse.  They  were  numerous.  Part 
of  them  were  wi-aj)pecl  in  two  brown-paper  parcels,  and  part  were  lying 
loose.  The  two  parcels  were  sealed  with  the  company's  stamp.  They 
had  been  sealed  by  L'Angelier  himself  apparently.  As  to  the  seven 
letters  I  gave  to  the  Fiscal,  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  in  a  sealed 
packet  or  lying  loose.  I  could  not  identify  any  of  the  letters  found  in  the 
desk,  except  the  six  in  the  desk  which  I  have  spoken  to,  and  the  one  found 
in  the  vest  pocket.  I  don't  know  how  many  letters  I  found  in  the  tra- 
velling-bag. They  were  not  very  numerous — I  should  say  imder  a 
dozen.  I  did  not  count  them.  I  read  a  portion  of  them.  In  the  port- 
manteau I  have  no  idea  how  many  I  found.  They  were  numerous.  I 
think  they  were  partly  loose  and  partly  tied  with  twine  or  tape.  I  saw 
them  in  the  Fiscafs  office.  I  presumed  them  to  be  the  same,  but  I  could 
not  distinguish  those  found  in  the  portmanteau,  nor  those  found  in  the 
desk  at  the  lodgings.  I  can't  tell  how  many  of  them  there  were.  Shewn 
No.  137,  and,  after  looking  at  memorandum-book — This  is  marked  as 
found  in  the  bag.  Tell  me  what  you  referred  to  your  memorandum-book 
for  just  now?  Is  it  by  reference  to  this  entry  that  you  are  enabled  to 
say  now  that  this  was  one  of  the  letters  found  in  the  bag  ? — Yes  ;  and 
also  I  marked  it  "  bag."  "Why  did  you  refer  to  this  1 — I  was  requested 
to  take  a  note  of  them  at  the  time.  This  entry  immediately  follows  the 
other  entry  before  spoken  of.  I  don't  know  Avlien  I  wrote  the  word 
"  bag  "  on  the  letter.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  has  become 
of  the  letter  attached  to  the  envelope.  I  can't  say  if  it  contained  a  let- 
ter. I  made  no  inventory  of  the  letters  found  in  the  bag,  and  I  .saw 
none  made.  I  saw  a  note  of  letters  in  the  Fiscal's  office.  I  am  not 
aware  of  seeing  an  inventory  of  the  letters  found  in  the  bag.  I  made  a 
list  of  the  six  or  seven  which  I  have  before  referred  to.  I  made  no 
other  list.  I  think  I  saw  only  one  desk  at  L'Angeliei"'s  lodgings.  I 
recollect  L'Angelier  going  to  Edinburgh.  I  never  saw  him  after  he 
went  there.  He  was  not  back  to  the  warehouse,  to  my  knowledge. 
[Shewn  twenty-four  letters  in  the  third  inventoiy  for  the  prisoner,  and 
asked  if  he  ever  saw  them  before  'T\  Deponed — I  have  seen  a  number  of 
letters  in  that  handwriting  from  this  individual  among  the  letters  given 
up,  but  I  can't  say  I  saw  any  one  of  them.  The  signature  is  "  M.  A.  P."  ; 
and  in  some  the  signature  is  Perry.  I  found  poi"tions  of  this  handwriting 
in  all  his  repositories.  I  can't  say  as  to  the  small  bag.  I  can't  say  how 
many  in  this  liand writing  I  may  have  seen.  Thei-e  were  a  good  many  ;  I 
think  not  so  many  as  in  the  other  handwriting — not  nearly  so  many.  I 
can't  give  you  any  notion  how  many  there  were  in  the  other  handwriting. 
My  impression  is  that  there  would  not  be  one-half  of  them  in  this  hand- 
writing. I  could  not  say  if  they  would  be  a  thii'd,  but  thei'e  were  a 
good  many  of  them.  I  could  not  say  if  there  were  TOO  in  the  fii-st  hand- 
writing I  have  s])oken  to.  Tliei-e  are  199  letters  in  the  prisoner's  second 
inventory.  I  should  be  inclined  to  say,  speaking  roughly,  that  there 
were  2.50  to  300  of  all  the  letters  found,  in  all  handwritings.  I  under- 
stood that  L'Angelier  corresponded  with  a  number  of  parties  in  the 
south  and.  in  France.  I  have  seen  letters  addressed  to  ladies  in  France 
and  in  Englund.  I  have  heard  him  speak  about  parties  in  England.  He 
was  a  vain  person — vain  of  his  personal  apjjearance — very  much  so.  He 
never  spoke  of  himself  to  me  as  very  successful  among  ladies.  He  was 
of  a  rather  mercurial  disposition — changeable.    His  situation  in  Huggins' 
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warelioixse  was  packing-clerk.  I  am  not  aware  what  money  lie  had  when 
he  v\^ent  to  Bridge  of  Allan  or  to  Edinburgh.  I  saw  the  first  medical 
report  made  by  Dr  Thomson.  It  was  made  upon  Tuesday  the  24th. 
[Shewn  seven  medical  reports,  and  asked  to  find  it.] 

The  Judge — Yon  had  better  shew  it  to  him. 

The  Dean — It  is  not  there  ;  that  is  the  point. 

Witness — Need  I  look  for  it  then  ? 

The  Dean — No  ;  but  you  saw  a  report  ? 

Witness — Yes  ;  it  was  on  a  small  slip  of  paper.  There  is  a  I'eport  here 
by  Dr  Steven  and  Dr  Thomson,  dated  "  28th  March."  The  report  I 
speak  of  was  made  on  the  24th  March.  It  was  given  to  me,  and  I  gave 
it  to  Mr  Young,  the  Fiscal.  I  don't  think  I  have  seen  it  since.  [Shewn 
No.  1  of  second  inventory  for  prisoner — a  portmonnaie.]  This  was  got,  I 
think,  in  the  vest  he  vfore  when  he  came  from  the  Bridge  of  Allan. 
There  were  three  rings  in  it,  v/hicli  I  have  already  spoken  to  as  having 
been  found  on  him.  I  did  not  give  this  up  to  the  Fiscal  with  the  other 
things.  It  was  found  on  the  Monday  that  he  died  ;  it  was  locked  up  in 
one  of  his  draAvers.  It  was  not  taken  out  till  all  the  articles  of  dress 
were  packed  up  a  considerable  time  afterwards  ;  it  was  then  packed  up 
in  one  of  the  portmanteaus.  I  have  no  note  of  when  it  was  given  u[), 
but  I  recollect  giving  some  articles  out  of  the  portmanteau  to  Mr  Miller 
and  Mr  Forbes,  agents  for  the  prisoner.  T  am  not  sure  whether  .this  was 
one  of  them.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  got  out  of  his  lodgings  or  out 
of  the  trunk  it  was  sent  in  here.  [Shewn  two  letters,  1  and  2  of  the  first 
inventory  for  the  prisoner.]    These  are  in  the  handv/riting  of  L'Angelier. 

By  the  LoED  Justice-Clerk — I  was  several  times  precognosced.  At 
the  time  of  the  first  2:)recognition  I  understood  there  was  a  criminal  charge 
against  some  one  on  accoimt  of  the  death  of  L'Angelier ;  and  it  was 
known  I  was  the  first  person  who  had  seen  any  of  the  articles  in  his 
repositories.  I  have  not  the  date  of  the  first  precognition.  I  think  it 
was  after  giving  up  the  articles  to  Murray  on  the  30th.  On  none  of 
these  occasions  am  I  aware  that  the  Sherifi"  was  present  during  my  pre- 
cognition. I  understood  at  the  time  that  it  was  known  and  understood 
who  the  letters  in  the  first  handwriting  were  from,  and  I  knew  that  the 
charge  was  murder.  The  party  was  in  custody  at  that  time.  ]\Iurray  is 
an  officer  belonging  to  the  Fiscal.  I  did  not  see  the  Sherifi"  or  the  Fiscal 
at  the  desk  or  repositories  while  I  was  there.  The  letters  were  put  into 
a  bag  by  me,  a,nd  no  inventory  made.  Everything  was  given  up.  The 
box  contoining  the  letters  found  in  Huggins'  ofiice  was  sealed  up.  I  am 
not  av/are  whether  the  bag  was  sealed  up.  The  letters  found  in  the 
lodgings  were  put  into  a  brown-paper  parcel.  I  am  not  aware  whether 
it  was  sealed.     There  was  another  oflicer  with  Murray. 

The  LoKD  Justioe-Clerk — You  seem  to  have  done  all  that  you 
thought  necessary,  and  with  much  propriet_y,  in  the  way  of  making 
memoranda,  though  not  in  the  way  that  the  Fiscal  would  have  done  it. 
But  dviring  any  of  your  precognitions,  were  you  asked  to  go  over  the 
letters,  and  put  any  marks  on  them  to  enable  you  to  say  where  they  were 
found  1 

Witness — Not  when  they  were  delivered  up.  Afterwards  I  was  re- 
quested to  put  my  initials  on  some  of  them. 

Tlie  Lord  Justice-Clerk — I  think  it  right  to  say,  that  I  know  of  no 
duty  so  urgent,  so  impressive,  and  so  imperative  as  that  of  the  Sheriff 
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superintending  and  directing  every  step  in  a  precognition  for  rnurdev ; 
and  that,  in  the  experience  of  myself  as  an  old  Crown  offieei*,  and  of  my 
two  brethren  as  Sheriffs,  the  course  which  this  case  seems  to  have  taken 
is  unprecedented.  I  must  say  that  your  memoranda  (addi'essing  witness) 
were  not  made  artistically  or  scientifically ;  but  I  think  you  have  done 
the  best  according  to  your  judgment  and  experience,  nor  do  I  suppose 
that  there  is  any  imputation  against  you. 

The  Dean  op  Faculty — Oh,  dear  no,  on  the  contrary. 

The  Lord  Advocate — I  think  it  right  to  say,  that  perhaps  before  the 
end  of  the  case,  in  some  respects  the  observation  of  your  Lordship  will 
bo  modified. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — I  only  speak  to  what  occurred  in  reference 
to  the  examination  of  one  Avitness,  who  apparently  received  all  the  letters 
founded  on  to  support  a  charge,  I  presume. 

'  The  Lord  Advocate — ^With  regard  to  the  first  stages,  unquestiouab]}- 
there  was  a  very  great  looseness. 

The  witness  then  left  the  Court,  on  the  understanding  that  he  was  to 
hold  himself  in  readiness  for  being  recalled. 

Dv  Thomson,  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate— I  am  a  physician  in 
Glasgow.  I  knew  the  late  Mr  L'Angelier  for  fully  two  years.  He  con- 
sulted me  ]irofessionally ;  the  first  time  fully  a  year  ago.  He  had  a 
bowel  complaint.  He  got  the  better  of  that.  Next  time  he  consulted 
me  on  .3d  February  of  this  year.  He  had  a  cold  and  cough,  and  a 
]3oil  at  the  back  of  his  neck.  He  vv^as  very  feverish,  and  the  cough  was 
rather  a  dry  cough.  These  are  all  the  particulars  I  have.  I  pre- 
scribed for  him.  I  saw  him  next  about  a  week  after  the  3d  February. 
He  was  better  of  his  cold,  but  I  think  another  boil  had  made  its 
appearance  on  his  neck.  I  saw  him  again  on  the  23d  Februar}-. 
He  came  to  me.  He  was  veiy  feverish,  and  his  tongue  was  furred  and 
had  a  patchy  appearance,  from  the  fur  being  oflf  in  various  ])laces.  He 
complained  of  naiisea,  and  said  he  had  been  vomiting.  He  was  prostrate, 
his  pulse  was  quick,  and  had  tlie  general  symptom  of  fever.  I  prescribed 
for  him.  I  took  his  complaint  to  be  a  bilious  dei'angement,  and  prescribed 
an  aperient  draught.  He  had  been  unwell  I  think  for  a  day  or 
t^^•o,  but  he  had  been  taken  vv^orse  the  night  before  he  called  on 
me.  It  was  during  the  night  of  the  22d  and  morning  of  the  23d 
that  he  was  taken  worse.  He  was  confined  to  the  house  for  two  or 
three  days  afterwards.  I  am  reading  from  notes  I  made  on  the  6tli 
April.  I  made  them  from  recollection,  but  the  dates  of  my  visits  and 
the  medicines  were  entered  in  my  liooks.  I  visited  him  on  the  2-l-th 
February,  and  on  the  25th,  and  on  the  2Gth,  and  on  the  1st  of  March  I 
intended  to  visit  him,  but  I  met  him  on  the  Great  Western  Road.  Tlie 
aperient  draught  I  purchased  for  him  on  the  23d  contained  magnesia 
and  soda.  On  the  2'ltli  I  jjrescribed  some  pov/ders  containing  rhubarb, 
soda,  chalk  of  mei'cuiy,  and  ipecacuanha.  These  were  the  medicines 
I  prescribed  on  the  23d  February.  I  have  described  his  state.  On 
the  2-lth  he  was  much  in  the  same  state.  He  had  vomited  tlie  drauglit 
that  I  had  given  him  on  the  23d,  and  I  observed  that  his  skin  wivs  consi- 
derably jamidiced  on  the  24th,  and  from  the  whole  sj'mptoins  I  called 
the  disease  a  bilious  fever.  On  the  2.5th  he  was  ratlier  better,  and  liad 
risen  frona  his  bed  to  the  sofa,  but  he  was  not  dressed.  On  the  2()th  lu; 
felt  considerably  better  and  cooler,  and  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
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repeat  my  visits  till  I  liappened  to  he  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  did  not 
occur  to  me  at  the  time  that  these  symptoms  arose  from  the  action  of 
any  irritant  poison.  If  I  had  known  he  had  taken  an  irritant  poison, 
these  were  the  symptoms  which  I  should  have  expected  to  follow.  I 
don't  think  I  asked  him  when  he  was  seriously  taken  ill.  I  had  not 
seen  him  for  some  little  time  before,  and  certainly  he  looked  very  de- 
jected and  ill ;  his  colour  was  rather  darker  and  jaundiced,  and  i"o\ind 
the  eye  the  colour  was  rather  darker  than  usual.  I  saw  him  agaii]  eight 
or  ten  days  after  the  1st  March.  He  called  on  me,  and  I  have  no  note 
of  the  day.  He  was  then  much  the  same  as  on  the  1st  March.  He  said 
that  he  was  thinking  of  going  to  the  country,  but  he  did  not  say  where. 
I  did  not  prescribe  medicines  for  him  then.  About  the  26tli  February, 
I  think,  I  told  him  to  give  np  smoking ;  I  thought  that  was  injurious 
to  his  stomach.  I  never  saw  him  again  in  life.  On  the  morning  of  the 
23d  March,  Mr  Stevenson  and  Mr  Tlniau  called  on  me,  and  mentioned 
that  Mr  ]7Angelier  was  dead,  and  they  wished  me  to  go  and  see  the 
body,  and  see  if  I  could  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  They 
did  not  know  that  I  had  not  seen  him  alive  during  his  last  illness.  I  went 
to  the  house.  The  body  was  laid  out  on  a  stretcher  lying  on  the  table. 
The  skin  had  a  slightly  jaundiced  hue.  I  made  the  notes  from  which  I 
read  on  the  same  day.  I  said  it  was  impossible  to  give  any  decided 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  and  I  requested  Dr  Steven  to  be  called, 
who  had  been  in  attendance.  I  examined  the  body  with  my  hands 
externally,  and  over  the  region  of  the  liver  the  sound  was  dull — the 
region  seemed  full ;  and  over  the  region  of  the  heart  the  sound  was 
natural.  I  saw  what  he  had  vomited,  and  I  made  inquiry  as  to  the 
symptoms  before  death.  When  Dr  Steven  arrived,  he  corroborated  the 
laiidlady's  statements  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  There  was  no  resolu- 
tion come  to  on  the  Monday  as  to  a  j^ost  mortem  examination.  On  the 
afternoon  of  that  day  I  v/as  called  on  by  Mr  Huggins  and  another 
gentleman,  and  I  said  the  symptoms  were  such  as  might  have  been 
produced  by  an  irritant  poison.  I  said  it  was  such  a  case  as,  if  it  had 
occurred  in  England,  a  coroner's  inquest  would  be  held.  Next  morning 
Mr  Stevenson  called  again,  and  said  that  Mr  Huggins  requested  me  to 
make  an  inspection.  In  consequence  of  that,  I  said  I  would  require  a 
colleague,  and  Dr  Steven  was  agreed  on.  I  called  on  him,  and  he  went 
with  me  to  the  house,  and  we  made  the  inspection  on  Tuesday  forenoon 
about  twelve  o'clock.  We  wrote  a  short  report  of  that  examination  to  Mr 
Huggins  immediately.  We  afterwards  made  an  enlarged  report. 
Witness  then  read  the  Report,  which  was  as  follows : — 
"  At  the  request  of  Messrs  W.  B.  Huggins  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  we,  the  undersigned,  ninde 
apo.s'i  mortem  examination  of  tlie  body  of  tlie  late  M.  L'Augelicr,  at  the  house  of  Mrs  Jen- 
kins, 11  Great  Western  Road,  on  the  24tli  of  March  current,  at  noon,  when  tlie  appear- 
ances were  as  follows : — The  body,  dressed  in  the  grave  clothes  and  coiHned,  viewed  exter- 
nally, presented  nothing  remarkable,  except  a  tawny  hue  of  the  surface.  The  incision 
made  on  opening  the  belly  and  chest  revealed  a  considerable  deposit  of  sub-cutaneous  fat. 
The  heart  appeared  large  for  the  hidividual,  but  not  so  large  as,  in  our  opinion,  to  amount 
to  disease.  Its  surface  presented,  externally,  some  opaque  patches,  such  as  are  frequently 
seen  on  this  organ  without  giving  rise  to  any  symptoms.  Its  right  cavities  were  filled 
witii  dark  fluid  blood.  The  Inngs,  tlie  liver,  and  the  spleen,  appeared  quite  healthy. 
The  gall  bladder  was  moderately  lull  of  hile,  and  contained  no  calculi.  The  stomach 
and  intestines,  externally,  presented  nothing  abnormal.  The  stomach,  being  tied  at 
bolli  extremities,  was  removed  from  the  body.  Its  contents,  consisting  of  about  half-a- 
])int  (if  dark  fluid,  rescndning  cofl'ee,  Avere  poured  into  a  clean  bottle,  and  the  organ 
itself  was  laid  open  along  its  great  curvature.    The  mucous  membrane,  except  for  a 
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slight  extent  at  the  lesser  curvature,  was  then  seen  to  be  deeply  injected  with  blood,  pre- 
senting an  appearance  of  dark  red  mottling,  its  substance  being  easily  torn  by  scratcli- 
ing  with  the  finger  nail.  The  other  organs  of  tlie  abdomen  were  not  examined.  Tlie 
appearance  of  the  mucous  membrane,  taken  in  connection  with  the  history  as  related  to 
us  by  witnesses,  being  such  as,  in  our  opinion,  justified  a  suspicion  of  death  having 
resulted  from  poison,  we  considered  it  proper  to  preserve  the  stomach  and  its  contents 
in  a  sealed  bottle  for  further  investigation  by  chemical  analysis,  sliould  such  be  de- 
termined on.  We,  hoAvever,  do  not  imply  that,  in  our  opinion,  death  may  not  have 
resulted  from  natural  causes ;  as,  for  example,  severe  internal  congestion,  tiie  effect  of 
exposure  to  cold  after  much  bodily  fiitigue,  which  we  understand  the  deceased  to  have 
undergone.  Before  closing  this  Report,  which  we  make  at  the  request  of  the  Pro- 
curator-Fiscal for  the  county  of  Lanark,  we  beg  to  state  that,  having  liad  no  lefjal 
authority  for  making  the  post  mortem  examination  above  detailed,  we  restricted  our 
examination  to  the  organs  in  wliich  we  thought  we  were  likely  to  find  something  to  ac- 
count for  the  death.  Given  under  our  hands  at  Glasgow,  the  2Sth  day  of  March  1857, 
on  soul  and  conscience.     (Signed)  Hugh  Thomson, "M.I).  ;  James  Stevens,  M.D." 

I  afterwards  received  instructions  from  tlie  Prociirator-Fiscal  in  regard  to 
the  stomach ;  I  was  summoned  to  attend  at  his  office  beforS  I  wrote  tliat 
report;  that  was  on  the  27th  March.  The  contents  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  stomach  itself,  sealed  up  in  a  bottle,  were  handed  to  Dr  Penny  on  the 
27th;  they  were  in  my  custody  till  then.  On  the  31st  I  received  instruc- 
tions from  the  Procurator-Fiscal  to  attend  at  the  Ramshorn  Church,  by 
order  of  the  Sheriff,  to  make  an  inspection  of  L'Ano-elier's  body.  Dr 
Steven,  Dr  Gorbett,  and  Dr  Penny  were  there.  The  coffin  was  in  a  vaidt, 
and  Avas  ojjened  in  our  presence,  and  the  body  taken  out.  I  recognised  it 
as  L'Angelier's  body.  It  presented  much  the  same  appearance  generally 
as  when  we  left  it ;  it  was  particularly  well  preserved,  considering  the  time 
that  had  elapsed.  On  that  occasion  we  removed  other  parts  of  the  body 
for  analysis.  We  drew  up  a  report  of  that  examination.  He  then,  read 
the  report  as  follows  : — 

"  Glasgow^  Zd  April  1857. — By  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  Sheriff  of  Lanark- 
shire, we,  the  undersigned,  proceeded  to  the  post  mortem  examination  of  the  body 
of  Bierre  Emile  L'Angelier,  within  the  vault  of  the  llamshorn  Church,  on  the  31st 
of  i\Iarcii  ult.,  in  presence  of  two  friends  of  tlie  deceased.  The  body  being  re- 
moved from  the  cofhn,  two  of  our  number,  Drs  Thomson  and  Steven,  who  examined 
the  body  on  the  24th  ult.,  remarked  that  the  features  had  lost  tlieir  former  pinched 
appearance,  and  that  the  general  surfiice  of  the  skin,  instead  of  the  tawny  or  dingy 
hue  observed  by  them  on  that  occasion,  had  become  rather  florid.  Drs  Thomson 
and  Steven  likewise  remarked  that,  witii  the  exception  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
liver,  whicii  had  assumed  a  purplish  colour,  all  the  internal  parts  were  little  changed 
in  appearance;  and  we  all  agreed  that  the  evidences  of  putrefaction  were  nnidi 
less  marked  than  tliey  usually  are  at  such  a  date — the  ninth  day  after  death,  and 
the  fifth  after  burial.  The  duodenum,  along  with  the  upper  part  of  the  small  in- 
testine, after  both  ends  of  the  gut  had  been  secured  by  ligatures,  was  removed  and 
placed  in  a  clean  jar.  A  portiun  of  the  large  intestine,  consisting  of  a  part  of  the  de- 
scending colon  and  sygmoid  flexure,  along  with  a  j)ortion  of  the  rectum,  after  using 
the  like  precaution  of  placing  ligatures  on  both  ends  of  the  bowel,  was  removed,  and 
])laeed  in  the  same  jar  with  the  duodenum  and  portion  of  small  intestine.  A  ])ortioM 
(if  the  liver,  being  about  a  sixth  part  of  that  organ,  was  cut  olf  and  placed  in  another 
clean  jar.  Wo  then  proceeded  to  open  the  head  in  the  n.<ual  manner,  and  observed 
nolhing  calling  for  remark  beyond  a  greater  degree  uf  vascularity  of  the  membranes  ot 
the  brain  thiai  ordinary.  A  portion  of  the  brain  was  removed  and  placed  in  a  Iburtli 
clean  vessel.  AVe  then  adjourned  to  Dr  Benny's  rooms,  in  the  Audersonian  Institution, 
taking  with  us  the  vessels  containing  the  parts  of  the  viscera  before  nuMilioned.  The 
duodenum  aud  portion  of  small  intestine  were  found  to  measure,  together,  3G  inches  iu 
length.  Their  contents,  poured  into  a  clean  glass  measure,  were  found  to  amount  to  four 
fluid  <iunces,  and  consisted  of  a  turbid,  sanguinolent  lluid,  having  susiiended  in  it  nnich 
llocculentnuilter,  which  settled  towardsthebottom,whil,-ta  few  nniens-likenias.^eslliialed 
on  the  surface.  The  nuieous  mendiranc  of  this  part  of  the  bowels  was  tiieu  examined. 
Its  colour  was  decidedly  retUler  than  natural,  and  this  redness  was  more  nnn'keil  over 
.several  patches,  portions  of  which,  when  carefully  examined,  were  found  to  bo  corroded. 
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Several  small  whitish  and  somewhat  gritty  particles  were  removed  from  its  surface, 
and,  being  placed  in  a  clean  piece  of  glass,  were  delivered  to  Dr  Penny.  A  few  small 
ulcers,  about  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  having  elevated  edges,  were 
observed  on  it,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  duodenum.  On  account  of  the  failing  light, 
it  v.'as  determined  to  adjourn  till  a  quarter  past  eleven  o'clock  (brenoon  of  the  following- 
day — all  the  jars,  with  their  contents,  and  the  glass  measure,  with  its  contents,  being- 
left  in  the  custody  of  Dr  Penny.  Having  again  met  at  the  time  appointed,  and  haviug 
received  the  various  vessels,  with  their  contents,  at  Dr  Penny's  hands,  in  the  condition 
in  which  Ave  had  given  them  to  him,  we  proceeded  to  complete  our  examination.  The 
portion  of  the  largest  intestine,  along  with  the  portion  of  the  rectum  measuring  twenty- 
six  inches  in  length,  on  being  laid  open,  was  found  empty.  Its  mucous  membrane, 
coated  with  an  abundant,  pale,  slimy  mucus,  presented  nothing  abnormal,  except  in 
that  part  lining  the  rectum,  on  which  were  observed  two  vascular  patches,  about  the 
size  of  a  shilling.  On  decanting  the  contents  of  the  glass  measure,  we  observed  a 
number  of  crystals  adhering  to  its  interior,  and  at  the  bottom  a  notable  quantity  of 
whitish  sedimentary  matter.  Having  now  completed  our  examination  of  the  various 
parts,  we  finally  handed  them  all  over  to  Dr  Penny.  The  above  we  attest  on  soul  and 
conscience." 

The  appearance  of  tlie  mucous  membvane  of  the  duodenum,  denoted  the 
action  of  an  irritant  j^oison.  The  j^atches  of  vascularity  in  tiie  rectum 
might  be  also  considered  the  effects  of  an  irritant  poison.  But  they  were 
not  very  characteristic  of  that.  There  were  ulcers  there.  We  coukl  not 
form  any  opinion  as  to  their  duration.  All  these  substances  removed 
from  the  body  were  left  in  charge  of  Dr  Penny.  The  ulcei'S  might  have 
resulted  from  an  irritant  poison,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  they  are 
characteristic  of  that.  They  might  have  been  produced  by  any  cause 
which  Yv^ould  have  produced  inflammation. 

By  the  Dean — On  24th  March  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were 
poured  into  a  clean  bottle.  The  meaning  of  the  statement  that  the 
stomach  was  tied  at  both  extremities  is,  that  that  was  done  before  the 
contents  were  taken  out.  Am  sure  that  the  entire  contents  v/ere  poured 
into  this  bottle.  The  stomach  itself  was  put  into  the  same  bottle.  We 
took  none  of  the  intestines  out  of  the  body.  When  we  put  the  stomach 
and  contents  into  this  bottle,  we  secured  it  well  with  oil-skin  and  a  cork. 
We  did  that  in  the  lodgings.  The  oil-skin  was  put  under  the  cork  to 
make  it  i&t  the  bottle,  and  partly  to  make  it  more  secure,  and  over  the 
whole  a  double  piece  of  oil-silk.  We  went  to  Dr  Steven's  house,  where 
Dr  Steven  affixed  his  seal,  and  I  took  it  with  me,  and  it  remained  in  my 
possession,  locked  into  my  consulting  table.  On  the  Monday  of  the 
deceased's  death  I  was  shewn  by  Mrs  Jenkins  the  matter  which  had  been 
vomited.  It  was  not  preserved,  so  far  as  I  know.  We  made  a  short 
report  on  the  24th  to  Mr  Huggins.  It  was  delivered  to  him.  At  the 
time  I  attended  Mr  L'Angelier  in  February,  there  were  no  symptoms 
that  I  could  definitely  say  were  not  due  to  a  bilious  attack.  They 
were  all  the  symptoms  of  a  bilious  attack.  There  was  an  appearance  of 
jaundice.  I  have  heard  of  that  as  a  symptom  of  irritant  poison.  It  is 
in  Dr  Taylor's  Avork  on  poison. 

By  tlie  Lord  Justice-Clerk — It  was  in  the  appearance  of  the  skin. 

The  Dean — Shew  me  the  passage  in  Dr  Taylor's  work  (handing  it  to 
witness). 

Witness — I  can't  find  the  particular  passage.  It  is  in  the  case  of 
Marshall. 

The  Dean — What  was  the  poison  in  the  case  of  Marshall  I 

Witn  ess — Arsenic. 

The  Dean — Well,  see  if  you  can  find  it. 

Lord  Handyside — Perhaps  he  has  made  a  mistake  on  ^lie  subject^ 
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and  refers  to  Marshall  as  a  writer  on  the  suljject.  Ho  is  referred  to  in 
"  Taylor's  Medical  Jurisprudence." 

Witness — Yes;  [shewn  "  Taylor's  Medical  Jiu-isprudence "]  at  page 
62  Marshall  is  quoted — "  Strangula  and  jaundice  have  been  noticed 
among  the  secondary  symptoms  " — that  is,  under  arsenic  poison. 

The  Dean — Do  you  know  any  case  in  which  jaundice  has  been 
observed  as  a  symptom  of  arsenic  poison  1 

Witness — That  is  the  only  case. 

The  Deak — That  is  not  a  case.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Marshall's 
work  ? 

Witness — No. 

The  Dean — You  never  saV  it  1 

Witness — No  ;  I  never  saw  it. 

The  Dean — You  were  lender  the  impression  that  jMai-shall's  was  the 
name  of  a  case  1 

Witness — Yes ;  from  the  manner  in  which  I  had  noted  it  down  I 
made  that  mistake. 

By  the  Dean — The  jaundice  I  saw  in  L'Angelier's  case  was  quite 
consistent  with  the  supposition  that  he  was  laboui'ing  under  a  bilious 
attack,  and  could  easily  be  accounted  for  in  that  way. 

By  the  Lord  Advocate — [Identifies  jar  in  which  the  stomach  and  its 
contents  are  placed.] 

Dr  Steven,  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — I  am  a  physician  in 
Glasgow,  and  live  in  Stafford  Place,  near  to  Franklin  Street.  Was  apiilied 
to  by  Mrs  Jenkins  early  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  March  last.  She  asked 
me  to  go  to  a  lodger  of  hers  who  was  ill.  I  did  not  know  her  or  her 
lodger.  I  was  myself  ill  that  morning,  and  was  unwilling  to  go.  It  was 
named  to  me  as  a  severe  bilious  attack.  I  advised  Mrs  Jenkins  to  give 
him  hot  water  and  drops  of  laudanum,  and  she  came  to  me  again  that 
morning,  I  think  about  seven.  I  went,  thinldng  that,  as  he  was  a  French- 
man, he  might  not  be  understood.  I  found  him  in  bed.  He  was  very 
much  depressed.  His  features  were  pinched  and  his  hands.  He  com- 
plained of  coldness  and  pain  over  the  region  of  the  stomach.  By  pinched, 
I  mean  shrunk  and  cold,  or  inclined  to  become  cold.  He  complained  of 
general  chilliness,  and  his  face  and  hands  were  cold  to  the  touch.  He 
was  physically  and  mentally  depressed,  I  spoke  to  him.  I  observed 
nothing  very  j^eculiar  in  his  voice.  I  did  not  expect  a  strong  voice, 
and  it  was  not  particularly  weak.  That  was  when  I  first  entered 
the  room.  But  his  voice  became  weaker.  He  complained  that  his 
breathing  was  painful,  but  it  did  not  seem  hurried.  I  dissuaded  him 
from  speaking.  I  had  extra  clothes  put  on  the  bed.  I  ga^-e  liim  a 
little  morphia  to  make  him  vomit,  and  he  seemed  to  have  vomited  all  lie 
coiild.  He  had  a  weak  pulse;  I  felt  tlic  action  of  the  heart  cori-espond- 
ing  to  it.  That  imported  that  the  circulation  was  weaker  at  tlio 
extremities.  The  feet  were  not  cold.  Hot  bottles  were  put  to  them, 
and  also  above  his  body  for  his  hands.  He  \\-as  not  urgently  complaining 
of  thirst.  He  seemed  afraid  to  drink  large  quantities  in  case  of  maldng 
him  vomit.  He  asked  particularly  for  cold  water,  and  was  unwilling  to 
take  wliisky,  Avhich  his  landlady  talked  of  giving  liim.  He  said  ho  had 
been  vomiting  and  purging.  I  saw  a  utensil  tilled  with  the  matter 
vomited  and  purged  ;  I  ordered  it  to  be  removed,  and  a  clean  vessel  put 
in  its  place  that  I  might  sec  what  he  had  vomited.     I  did  not  afterwards 
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see  it ;  I  believe  it  was  kept  for  some  time,  but  I  said  it  might  be  thrown 
away  ;  that  was  after  his  death.  He  said,  "  This  is  the  third  attack  I 
have  had  ;  the  landlady  says  it  is  the  bile,  but  I  never  A»/as  subject  to 
bile."  These  were  his  words.  He  seemed  to  get  worse  while  I  was  there. 
While  I  was  sitting  beside  him,  he  several  times  said,  "^  My  poor  mother," 
and  remarked  how  dull  he  felt  at  being  so  ill,  and  away  from  friends.  I 
ordered  a  mustard  poultice  to  the  stomach  ;  I  stayed,  I  suppose,  about 
half-an-hour.  It  was  about  seven  when  I  got  there,  and  I  got  home  at 
twenty  minutes  to  eight.  I  applied  the  poultice  myself  I  called  again 
at  a  quarter  past  eleven ;  his  landlady  met  me  in  the  lobby,  and  told  me 
lie  had  been  quite  as  bad  as  in  the  morning.  I  went  into  the  bedroom, 
and  found  him  dead.  He  Avas  lying  on  his  right  side,  with  his  back  to- 
wards the  light,  his  knees  a  little  drawn  up,  one  arm  outside  the  bed- 
clothes and  another  in.  They  were  not  much  drawn  up — not  unnaturally 
drawn  tip.  He  seemed  in  a  comfortable  position,  as  if  lie  was  sleeping. 
About  midday  I  was  sent  for  again ;  Dr  Thomson  was  there  when  I 
Avent.  I  asked  him  if  there  was  anything  in  his  previous  illness,  with  the 
symptoms  I  mentioned,  which  could  account  for  the  cause  of  death,  but  we 
were  entirely  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.  I  declined  giving  a  certificate 
of  death  unless  I  made  an  examination ;  and  Dr  Thomson  and  I  made 
one  next  day.  [Identifies  report  of  that  examination.]  That  is  a  true  re- 
port. Subsequently  we  made  a  second  2^ost  mortem  examination  after  the 
body  was  exhumed.  [Identifies  that  report.]  The  stomach  and  its  contents 
were  put  into  a  pickle-bottle  on  the  first  examination.  The  bottle  had 
been  several  times  washed  out  by  myself  and  others.  It  was  sealed  iip. 
The  portions  of  the  body  removed  on  the  second  examination  were 
handed  to  an  ofiicer  who  went  along  with  Dr  Penny  and  myself  to  Dr 
Penny's  laboratory.  On  the  second  2^ost  mortem  examination,  I  noticed 
that  the  body  was  remarkably  well  preserved.  I  had  never  attended  any 
case  in  which  there  had  been  poisoning  by  arsenic. 

Dr  Penny,  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — I  am  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Andersonian  University,  Glasgow.  On  27th  March 
last  I  was  communicated  with  by  Dr  Thomson.  He  came  to  the 
University  and  delivered  a  bottle.  It  was  securely  closed  and  sealed. 
I  broke  the  seal  and  made  an  examination  of  the  contents.  They  were 
a  stomach  and  a  reddish-coloured  fluid.  I  was  requested  to  make  the 
examination  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  those  matters  contained 
poison.  I  commenced  the  analysis  on  the  following  day,  the  28th. 
One  of  the  clerks  of  the  Fiscal  called  with  Dr  Thomson,  and  it  was  done 
at  his  request.  Till  I  made  the  analysis,  the  jar  and  its  contents  re- 
mained in  the  state  in  which  I  received  it.  [Shewn  report  of  first 
analysis,  and  read  it  as  follows]  : — 

I  liereby  certify,  that  on  Friday  tlie  27th  of  Marcli  hist,  Dr  Hugh  Thomson  of  Glas- 
gow delivered  to  ine,  at  the  Andersonian  Institution,  a  glass  bottle  containing  a  stomach 
and  a  reddish-coloured  turbid  liqnid,  said  to  be  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  The 
bottle  was  securely  closed  and  duly  sealed,  and  the  seal  was  luibi'oken. 

In  compliance  with  the  reqnest  of  William  Hart,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Trocnrators-Fiscal 
for  the  Lower  Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  I  have  carefully  analysed  and  chemically  examined 
the  said  stomach  and  its  contents,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  they  contained  any 
poisonous  sidjstancc. 

1.  Contentfi  of  the  Stomach. 

This  licjuid  measured  eight  and  a-half  ounces.  On  being  allowed  to  repose,  it 
deposited  a  white  ])owder,  which  was  found  on  examination  to  possess  the  external 
characters  and  all  the  clicmical  properties  peculiar  to  arsenious  acid — that   is,  the 
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common  white  arsenic  of  the  shops.  It  consisted  of  hard,  gritty,  transparent,  colour- 
less, ciystalline  particles ;  it  was  soluble  in  boiling  Avater,  and  readily  dissolved  in  a 
solution  of  caustic  potash  ;  it  was  unchanged  by  sulphate  of  ammonium,  and  volatilised 
when  heated  on  platina  foil.  Heated  in  a  tube,  it  gave  a  sparkling  white  sublimate, 
wiiicli,  under  the  microscope,  Avas  found  to  consist  of  octocdral  crystals.  Its  aqueous 
solution  afforded,  Avith  ammouio-uitrate  of  silver,  ammonio-sulphatc  of  copper, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  bichromate  of  potash,  the  highlv  cliaracteristic  results  that 
are  produced  by  arsenious  acid.  On  heating  a  portion  of  it  in  a  small  tube  Avith  b]acl^- 
llux,  a  brilliant  ring  of  metallic  arsenic  Avas  obtained  Avith  all  its  distinctive  properties. 
Heated  Avith  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  slip  of  copper  foil,  a  steel-gray  coating  Avas 
deposited  on  the  copper ;  and  this  coating,  by  further  examination,  Avas"  proved  to  be 
metallic  arsenic. 

Another  portion  of  the  poAvder,  on  being  treated  Avitli  nitric  acid,  yielded  a  substance 
having  the  peculiar  characters  of  arsenic  acid.  A  small  portion  of  the  powder  Avas  also 
subjected  to  Avliat  is  commonly  knoAvn  as  "  Marsh's  Process,"  and  metallic  arsenic  Avas 
thus  obtained,  Avith  all  its  pecuUar  physical  and  chemical  properties. 

These  results  shew,  unequiA'ocally,  that  the  said  Avhite  powder  Avas  arsenious  acid — 
tliat  is,  the  preparation  of  arsenic  Avhich  is  usually  sold  in  commerce,  and  administered 
or  taken  as  a  poison,  mider  the  name  of  arsenic,  or  oxide  of  arsenic. 

I  then  examined  the  fluid  contents  of  the  stomacii.  After  the  usual  preparatory 
operations,  tiie  fluid  Avas  subjected  to  the  following  processes  : — 

First,  to  a  portion  of  the  fluid  Eeinsch's  process  Avas  applied,  and  an  abundant  steel- 
like coating  Avas  obtained  on  copper  foil.  On  heating  the  coated  copper  in  a. glass 
tube,  tlie  pecixliar  odour  of  arsenic  Avas  distinctly  perceptible,  and  a  white  crystalline 
sublimate  Avas  prodiiced,  possessing  the  properties  peculiar  to  arsenious  acid. 

Secondly,  Anotlier  portion  of  the  prepared  fluid  Avas  distilled,  and  the  distillate  sub- 
jected to  Marsh's  process.  The  gas  produced  by  this  process  had  an  arsenical  odour, 
burned  Avith  a  bluish-Avhite  flame,  and  gave  Avith  nitrate  of  silver  the  characteristic 
reaction  of  arseniuretted  liydrogen.  On  holding  aboA-e  the  flame  a  slip  of  bibidous 
paper  moistened  Avith  a  solution  of  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  a  yellow  colour  Avas  com- 
municated to  the  paper.  A  Avhite  porcelain  capsule  depressed  upon  the  flame  Avas 
quickly  coA'ered  with  brilliant  stains,  Avhich,  on  being  tested  Avith  the  appropriate  re- 
agents, AA'cre  found  to  be  metallic  arsenic.  By  a  modification  of  Marsh's  apparatus, 
tiie  gas  Avas  conducted  through  a  lieated  tube,  Avhen  a  lustrous  mirror-like  deposit  of 
arsenic  in  the  metallic  state  was  collected  ;  and  this  deposit  was  afterwards  converted 
into  arsenious  acid. 

Thirdly,  Through  another  portion  of  the  fluid  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
AA^as  transmitted,  Avhen  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  separated,  having  the  chemical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  tri-sulphidc  of  ar.-cnic.  It  dissolved  readily  in  ammonia  and  in  carbonate 
of  ammonia;  it  remained  unchanged  in  hj-drochloric  acid;  and  it  gave,  on  being  heated 
Avith  black-flux,  a  brilliant  ring  of  metallic  arsenic. 

•■  Fourthly,  A  fourth  portion  of  the  prepared  fluid,  being  properly  acidified  Avith 
hyfii'ochloric  acid,  Avas  distilled,  and  the  distillate  subjected  to  Fleitmann's  process. 
For  this  purpose,  it  Avas  boiled  Avith  zinc  and  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash. 
Arseniuretted  hydrogen  Avas  disengaged,  and  Avas  recognised  by  its  odour,  and  by  its 
characteristic  action  upon  nitrate  of  silver. 

Stomach. 

I  examined  in  the  next  place  the  stomach  itself  It  A\-as  rut  into  small  pieces,  and 
boiled  for  some  time  in  Avatcr  containing  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  sohuiou,  alter 
being  filtered,  Avas  subjected  to  the  same  processes  as  those  applied  to  the  contents  of 
the  stomach.  The  results  in  every  case  were  i)rccisely  similar,  and  the  presence  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  arsenic  Avas  unequivocally  detected. 

Qiiantilji  of  Arsenic. 
I  made,  in  the  last  jdace,  a  careful  determination  of  the  quantity  of  arsenic  contained 
in  tl:e  said  stomach  and  its  contents.  A  stream  of  suljihurclted  hydrogen  ga.s  was 
transmitted  throi\gli  a  knoAvn  quantity  of  tiie  prei)ared  lluid.s  from  the  .-^aid  nuitlers, 
imtil  the  Avhole  of  the  arsenic  Avas  precipitated  in  the  form  of  tri-suli'liidu  of  ar.scnic. 
This  sulphide,  after  being  carefully  purified,  Avas  collected,  dried,  and  weighed.  Its 
Aveight  corresponded  to  a  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  (common  Avhite  ar.-enic)  in  tlie 
entire  stomach  and  its  contents,  equal  to  ciglity-tAvo  grains  and  .-^ca  en-tenths  of  a  grain, 
or  to  very  nearly  one-fifth  of  an  ounce.  The  accuracy  of  this  result  Avas  confirmed  by 
converting  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  into  arseniate  of  auuuonia  and  magnesia,  and  wcigli- 
ing  the  product.  The  (luanlity  here  stated  is  exclusive  of  the  Avhite  poAvdcr  first 
examinccl. 
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The  purity  of  the  various  materials  and  re-agents  employed  in  this  investigation  was 
most  scrupulously  ascertained. 

Conclusions. 
Having  carefully  considered  the  results  of  this  investigation,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion 
that  they  are  conclusive  in  shewing — 

First,  That  the  matters  subjected  to  examination  and  analysis  contained  arsenic ; 
and, 

Secondly,  That  the  quantity  of  arsenic  found  was  considerably  more  than  sufficient  to 
destroy  life. 
All  this  is  true,  on  sonl  and  conscience. 

(Signed)  Frederick  Penny, 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Glasgow,  April  6,  1857. 

Examination  resumed — How  much  arsenic  would  destroy  life  ?  It  is 
not  easy  to  give  a  precise  answer  to  that  question ;  cases  are  on  record 
in  which  life  was  destroyed  by  two  and  four  grains ;  four  or  six  grains 
are  generally  regarded  as  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  and  the  amount  I 
determined  as  existing  in  the  stomach  was  eighty-two  grains.  On  the 
31st  March  I  attended  the  exhumation  of  Mr  L'Angelier's  body.  I 
saw  the  coffin  opened,  and  the  portions  of  the  body  removed.  These 
portions  were  carefully  preserved  and  submitted  to  a  chemical  analysis 
by  myself.  They  v/ere  placed  in  jars  which  I  never  lost  sight  of.  I 
made  an  analysis  of  the  contents,  and  prepared  the  following  report : — 

On  Tuesday,  the  31st  March  last,  I  was  present  at  a  post  mortem  examination  of  the 
body  of  Pierre  Emile  L'Angelier,  made  byDrs  Corbett,  Thomson,  and  Steven,  in  a  vault 
of  the  Ramsliorn  Church,  Glasgow. 

At  my  request,  portions  of  the  following  organs  were  removed  from  the  body,  aud 
properly  preserved  for  chemical  analysis  and  examination  : — 

1.  Small  intestine  and  contents. 

2.  Large  intestine. 

3.  Liver. 

4.  Heart. 

5.  Lung. 

6.  Brain. 

These  articles  were  taken  direct  to  the  laboratory  in  tlie  Andersonian  Institution,  and 
were  there  delivered  to  me  by  the  parties  before  named.  I  have  since- made  a  careful 
analysis  and  chemical  examination  of  all  the  said  matters,  -with  the  following  results : — 
1.  Small  Intestine  and  its  contents. 

The  portion  of  small  intestine  contained  a  turbid  aud  reddish-coloured  liquid,  Avhicli 
measured  fom-  ounces.  On  standing  for  several  hours  in  a  glass  vessel,  this  liquid 
deposited  numerous  and  well-defined  octoedral  crystals,  which,  on  being  subjected  to 
the  usual  chemical  processes  for  the  detection  of  arsenic,  were  found  to  bo  arsenious 
acid. 

Arsenic  was  also  detected  in  the  small  intestine. 

2.  Large  Intestine. 
This  organ  yielded  arsenic,  but  in  less  proportion  than  in  the  small  intestine. 

3.  Liver.,  Brain.,  and  Heart. 
Arsenic  -was  separated  from  the  liver,  heart,  and  brain,  but  in  much  less  proportion 
than  from  the  small  and  large  intestine. 

4  Lwifj. 
The  lung  gave  only  a  slight  indication  of  the  presence  of  arsenic. 

Conclnsions. 

1.  That  the  body  of  the  deceased  Pierre  Emile  L'Angelier  contained  arsenic. 

2.  That  the  arsenic  must  have  been  taken  by  or  administered  to  him  while  living. 

jUl  this  is  true,  on  soul  and  conscience. 

(Signed)       Frederick  Penny, 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Examination  continued — Tlie  actual  quantity  was  not  ascertained.  The 

presence  of  arsenic  in  the  brain  does  not  enable  me  to  say  when^the 
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arsenic  was  taken.  1  can  see  no  physiological  reason  why  the  arsenic 
should  not  make  its  appearance  at  the  same  time  in  the  other  textures  of 
the  body. 

By  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk — Purging  would  account  for  a  smaller 
portion  of  arsenic  being  found  in  the  large  intestine  than  in  the  small 
intestine. 

By  the  Lord  Advocate — When  my  analysis  was  completed,  on  the 
11th  April,  I  returned  the  portions  of  the  body  to  Edinburgh.  They 
were  delivered  to  Dr  Christison.  These  were  powder  from  contents  of 
stomach,  fluid  from  contents  of  stomach,  portions  of  small  and  large 
intestines,  liver,  heart,  lung,  &c.  They  were  in  my  custody  till  delivered 
to  Dr  Christison.  They  were  portions  of  L'Angelier's  body.  I  was 
asked  to  make  investigation  as  to  arsenic  at  the  shops  of  Mr  Currie  and 
Mr  Murdoch,  to  ascertain  if  the  substance  sold  by  them  as  arsenic  really 
contained  that  proportion.  On  the  1 8th  1  purchased  from  Mr  Murdoch's 
shop  1^  oz.  of  arsenic  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  usually  sold.  On  the 
same  day  I  piirchased  from  Mr  Currie's  1  oz.  of  arsenic.  I  find  they 
contain  the  following  proportions  of  arsenious  acid — that  is,  pui'e  white 
arsenic  :  Mr  Murdoch's,  95.1  per  cent. ;  Currie's  94.4  per  cent.  The  other 
substances  were  inorganic  matter  —  in  Mr  Murdoch's,  carbonaceous 
matter ;  and  in  Currie's,  particles  of  indigo  and  carbonaceous  matter,  with 
ash  or  inorganic  matter.  The  arsenic  bought  at  Mr  Currie's  contained  an 
extremely  small  portion  of  colouring  matter  of  indigo.  The  greater  part 
of  that  coloui'ing  matter,  by  peculiar  and  dexterous  manipulation,  could 
be  removed,  and  the  arsenic  would  afterwards  appear  white  to  the 
unassisted  eye.  If  a  sufficient  portion  of  that  arsenic  were  administered 
to  cause  death,  and  prior  to  death  great  vomiting  had  taken  place,  I 
would  not  have  expected  to  find  any  portion  of  the  indigo.  The  indigo 
would  shew  a  blue  colour  in  solution. 

By  the  Lord  Jjjstice-Clerk — The  quantity  of  indigo  was  so  small 
that  it  would  not  colour  wine  of  any  sort. 

By  the  Lord  Advocate — In  regard  to  the  arsenic  purchased  from  Mr 
Murdoch,  that  was  mixed  with  carbonaceous  particles.  If  that  had  been 
administered,  and  if  the  arsenic  had  settled  down  from  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  as  in  this  case,  I  should  have  expected  to  find  carbonaceous 
l)articles.  Suppose  there  had  been  prior  administration  of  arsenic  a 
month  before,  similar  to  what  was  purchased  from  Murdoch's,  I  would 
not  have  expected  to  have  found  traces  of  that  carbonaceous  matter. 
Various  articles  were  delivered  to  me  by  INlr  Wilson,  .said  to  have  been 
found  in  Mr  L'Angelier's  lodgings;  they  were  fifteen  articles,  viz.,  twelve 
bottles,  two  paper  packages,  and  a  cake  of  chocolate.  I  examined  them, 
specially  for  arsenic,  and  to  ascertain  tiieir  general  nature.  No.  1  (a 
bottle),  contained  a  brown  liquid,  containing  magnesia,  Epsom  .salts, 
soda,  and  rhubarb;  No.  2,  sugar  and  ammonia;  No.  3,  camphoi-ated  oil; 
No.  4,  laudanum ;  No.  5,  bottle  containing  colourless  liquid,  a  veiy  weak 
solution  of  aconite;  No.  6,  bottle  containing  whitish  powder,  chalk, 
siigar,  and  cinnamon  chiefly;  No.  7,  olive  oil;  No.  8,  a  brown  liquid  and 
brown  sediment,  containing  chalk,  cinnamon,  and  an  astringent  matter; 
No.  9,  four  packages  of  powdei'.s,  consisting  exclusively  of  sulphate  of 
quinine;  No.  10,  Eau  de  Cologne;  No.  11,  camphorated  chalk;  No.  12, 
cake  of  chocolate;  No.  13,  paper  package — a  dried  plant;  No.  22,  empty 
phial,  labelled  glycerine;  No.   23,  small  bottle  containing  a  resinous 
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cement.  Witness  tlien  identified  the  various  bottles  wliicli  contained 
tlie  stomach.  None  of  these  solutions,  excepting  the  solution  of 
aconite,  are  poisonous.  It  was  extremely  weak,  and  the  quantity  I 
found  was  not  sufficient  to  destroy  life.  There  vv^ere  nearly  2  ounces  in 
the  phial,  and  it  was  more  than  half  full;  if  the  whole  quantity  taken 
out  had  been  swallowed,  it  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  destroy  life. 
I  cannot  speak  to  the  effects  of  aconite.  The  symptoms  generally  are  in- 
sensibility, purging,  coldness,  and  death.  There  was  a  label  on  the  phial 
with  this  direction — "A  teaspoonful  every  two  hours."  I  never  heard  of 
prussic  acid  being  used  externally  as  a  cosmetic ;  I  should  think  it  highly 
dangerous  to  use  it  in  that  way.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  beneficial  action 
that  it  exerts.  I  should  say  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  use  arsenic  for  a 
similar  purpose.  If  rubbed  on  the  skin  it  might  produce  constitutional 
symptoms  of  poisoning  by  arsenic ;  it  would  produce  an  eruption  on  the 
skin.  I  have  heard  of  its  being  used  as  a  depilatory  to  remove  hairs 
from  the  skin,  mixed,  however,  Avith  other  matters,  lime  generally, 
solid.  It  is  not  arsenious  acid  that  is  so  used ;  it  is  usually  the  yellow 
sulphuret. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty — In  the  entire  stomach  and 
its  contents  there  was  arsenic  equal  to  82  7-lOth  grains.  That  was  ex- 
clusive of  the  white  powder  Tfhich  I  first  examined.  The  white  powder 
that  I  attested  after  being  dried  weighed  5  2-1 0th  grains,  and  that  was 
arsenious  acid.  I  did  not  determine  the  quantity  of  arsenic  in  the  lungs, 
liver,  brain,  or  heart ;  I  can  give  no  notion  of  the  quantity  that  might 
be  in  these  organs.  In  the  small  intestine  it  must  have  been  consider- 
able, because  when  its  contents  were  allowed  to  repose,  arsenious  acid 
crystallised  out  of  that  liquid  and  deposited  abundantly  on  the  sides  of 
the  vessel.  That  indicated  the  liquid  had  as  much  arsenic  as  it  covild 
hold  in  solution  at  the  temperature.  I  can't  give  any  idea  of  the  quan- 
tity in  the  small  intestine.  It  was  decidedly  appreciable.  Might  it  be 
several  grains  ? — It  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  guess,  and  I  should  not 
like  to  guess  in  so  serious  a  matter.  If  the  deceased,  when  attacked  by 
symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning,  vomited  a  great  deal,  and  in  large 
quantities,  it  would  depend  on  the  mode  of  administration  whether  a 
quantity  would  be  carried  off.  If  given  with  solid  food,  and  in  a  solid 
state,  a  large  portion  of  the  arsenic  wovild  be  ejected  from  the  stomach 
if  all  that  food  were  vomited ;  but  if  the  arsenic  were  stirred  iip  with  a 
liquid,  and  thereby  thrown  into  a  state  of  mechanical  suspension,  I  would 
not  expect  that  so  considerable  a  portion  should  be  ejected  by  vomiting. 
By  solid  food  I  mean  bread  and  the  like.  In  the  case  of  the  arsenic 
being  taken  in  a  fluid,  I  could  not  say  what  proportion  might  be  ejected. 
I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  as  much  had  been  ejected  as  re] 
mained.  Judging  from  what  I  found  on  the  examination  of  the  body,  the 
dose  of  arsenic  must  have  been  of  very  unusual  size.  There  are  cases  on 
record  in  which  very  large  quantities  of  arsenic  have  been  fou.nd  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  I  know  this  as  a  matter  of  reading.  There  are 
examples  of  larger  quantities  being  found  than  in  the  present.  I  think 
there  is  a  case  in  which  two  drachms  were  found — that  is  120  grains. 
Tliat  is  tlie  largest  quantity  which  oceui's  to  my  mind  at  this  moment  as 
having  been  found.  The  cases  in  whicli  a  very  large  quantity  of  arsenic 
was  found  did  not  turn  out  to  be  cases  of  intentional  murder  by  a  third 
pai-ty,     In  the  cases  to  which  I  refer;  the  arsenic  was  taken  by  the  party 
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voluntarily,  with  tlie  intention  to  commit  suicide.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  give  a  large  dose  of  arsenic  in  a  liquid.  By  a  large  dose  of 
arsenic  you  exclude  many  vehicles  in  which  arsenic  might  be  admitted. 
Nothing  which  I  found  in  my  investigation  indicated  the  time  when 
the  arsenic  must  have  been  taken.  The  extreme  period  that  elaj)ses 
Ijetween  the  administering  of  this  poison  and  the  symptoms  being  mani- 
fested is  eight  or  ten  hours  in  the  cases  on  record.  There  are  some  cases 
which  shew  themselves  in  less  than  half-an-hour.  We  have  cases  in 
which  death  has  residted  in  a  few  hours,  and  cases  in  which  death 
has  been  delayed  for  two  or  three  days.  As  to  the  arsenic  obtained 
from  CuiTie's  shop,  the  greater  part  of  the  colouring  matter  might  be 
removed  by  dexterous  manipidation.  If  you  were  to  throw  water  on  the 
arsenic  and  agitate  the  two  together,  and  after  the  arsenic  has  subsided, 
you  throw  off  the  liquor,  a  portion  of  colouring  matter  is  thrown  off; 
but  if  you  keep  the  vessel  shaken  in  a  particular  way,  you  may  coax  the 
greater  part  of  the  colouring  matter  away.  Murdoch's  arsenic  was 
coloured  with  carbonaceous  matter ;  it  had  the  odoiu*  of  coal  soot.  I 
cannot  tell  from  examination  whether  the  arsenic  found  was  administered 
in  one  dose  or  in  several.  It  would  be  very  dangerous  to  use  arsenic 
externally  in  any  way.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  has  been  a]-)plied  to 
the  entire  or  whole  skin,  and  in  vv^hich  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  have 
been  produced — vomiting,  pain,  bxit  not  death.  In  one  case  it  was 
rubbed  on  the  head,  I  think ;  but  I  don't  remember  the  details  of  the 
case.  From  the  remembrance  of  general  reading,  my  impression  is  that 
it  produces  eruption  of  the  sound  skin.  If  cold  water  were  used  1 — I 
should  not  like  to  wash  in  such  water  myself  You  cannot  give  me  any 
otlier  answer  1 — No,  I  cannot. 

By  the  Lokd  Justice-Clerk — There  are  cases  in  which  inflammation 
of  the  intestines  has  been  produced  by  external  application  of  arsenic. 

By  the  Dean — Arsenic  is  an  irritant  poison  ;  it  is  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  I  presume,  with  great  rapidity,  and  through  the  blood  it  reaches 
all  the  organs  in  which  we  find  it. 

By  the  Lord  Advocate — In  administering  large  doses  of  arsenic  many 
vehicles  are  excluded.  Cocoa  or  chocolate  is  a  vehicle  in  which  a  large 
d(we  might  be  given.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  giN^ing  rise  to 
siispicion  and  actual  detection.  I  have  found,  by  actiial  experiment,  that 
when  thirty  or  forty  grains  of  arsenic  are  put  into  a  cup  of  warm  choco- 
lat(!,  a  lai'ge  portion  of  the  arsenic  settles  dow^l  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup, 
and  I  think  a  person  drinldng  such  poisonous  chocolate  would  suspect 
something  when  the  gritty  particles  came  into  his  mouth ;  but  if  the 
same  quantity,  and  even  a  larger  quantit}^,  were  boiled  with  the  chocolate, 
instead  of  merely  being  stirred  or  mixed,  none  of  it  settles  down.  I 
could  not  separate  the  soot  by  washing  from  Murdoch's  arsenic ;  but  a 
very  large  quantity  of  it  might  be  separated.  Suppose  a  person  the 
subject  of  repeated  doses  of  arsenic,  I  have  no  evidence  on  which  to 
form  an  opinion  whether  the  last  dose  wo\ikl  be  fatal  more  rapidly.  I 
delivered  to  Dr  Christison  some  of  the  arsenic  I  got  at  Currie's  and 
Murdoch's. 

By  tlie  Dean — In  case  of  chocolate  being  boiled  with  arsenic  in  it,  a 
larger  proportion  dissolves  and  does  not  subside.  That  is  what  I  find  to 
be  the  case  from  actual  experiment.  Coffee  or  tea  could  not  be  made 
the  vehicle  of  a  largo  dose  of  arsenic. 
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By  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk — The  peiiod  m  which  the  arsenic  pro* 
duces  its  effect  varies  in  different  individuals,  and  according  to  the  mode 
of  administi'ation.  Pain  in  the  stomach  is  one  of  the  first  symptoms, 
and  vomiting  usually  accompanies  the  pain,  but  it  may  be  very  severe 
before  vomiting  actually  begins.  Ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  grains  might 
be  given  in  coffee. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — Certainly,  Dr  Penny,  more  satisfactory, 
hicid,  or  distinct  evidence  I  never  heard. 

Dr  Christison,  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — Dr  Penny  of 
Glasgow  delivered  to  me  jDortions  of  the  body  of  L'Angelier  on  10th 
April.  I  made  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  subjects  so  delivered  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  if  they  contained  poison ;  and  I  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing report : — 

I  certify,  on  soul  and  conscience,  that  I  received  on  the  11th  ultimo,  for  chemical 
examination,  from  the  hands  of  Dr  Frederick  Penny  of  Glasgow,  a  box  containino" 
various  articles  connected  with  the  case  of  Pierre  Emile  L'Angelier,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  died  of  poison.  The  articles,  nine  in  number,  -were  all  duly  sealed  and 
labelled. 

No.  1  was  a  "  small  tube  containing  powder  from  contents  of  stomach." 

This  powder  was  a  coarse,  gritty,  white,  shining,  crystaliform  powder,  which  (1) 
sublimed  at  a  gentle  heat ;  (2)  condensed  in  sparkling  octoedral  crystals  5  (3)  was 
slowly  soluble  in  boiling  distilled  water ;  and  when  so  dissolved,  gave  (4)  a  sulphur- 
yellow  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  ;  (5)  a  lemon-yellow  precipitate 
with  solution  of  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver ;  (6)  an  apple-green  precipitate  with 
ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper  ;  and  on  being  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
boiled  on  copper-gauze,  yielded  (7)  a  dark  grayish-black  encrustation  on  the  gauze, 
wiiich,  on  being  heated  at  a  small  glass  tube  (8),  became  again  a  bright  copper-red; 
and  at  the  same  time  yielded  a  ring  of  -white  sparkling  sublimate  in  octoedral  crystals, 
or  forms  derived  from  the  octoedre. 

The  poM'der  was  therefore  oxide  of  arsenic. 

No.  2  was  a  "  bottle  containing  prepared  fluid  from  contents  of  stomach." 

This  fluid  was  colourless  and  nearly  transparent.  (1)  A  stream  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  threw  down  from  it  an  abundant  sulphur-yellow  precipitate.  (2)  Hydro- 
chloric acid  being  added  to  a  portion  of  it,  copper-gauze  was  subjected  to  a  boiling 
heat  in  the  mixture  ;  upon  which,  in  a  few  seconds,  the  gauze  became  encrusted  with 
a  grayish-black  coat.  (3)  This  gauze,  when  washed,  dried,  and  heated  in  a  glass 
tube,  was  restored  to  its  original  bright  copper-red  appearance ;  and  at  the  same  time 
a  ring  of  sparkling  crystals  was  obtained,  the  form  of  which  was  the  regular  octoedre, 
or  some  form  derived  from  it. 

The  fluid  prepared  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  therefore  contained  oxide  01 
arsenic,  and  in  considerable  quantity. 

No.  4  was  a  "  bottle  containing  portion  of  contents  of  small  intestine." 

This  was  a  turbid  opaque  dirty- o-ray  liquid,  holding  much  insoluble  matter  m 
suspension ;  and  white  glittering  particles  were  seen  on  the  bottom  of  the  bottle. 

The  contents  were  poured  out  so  as  to  leave  the  powder  beliind.  Hydrochloric  acid 
being  added  to  the  portion  poured  off,  the  mixture  was  boiled  for  a  little,  and  copper- 
gauze  was  subjected  to  its  action  at  a  boiling  temperature.  In  a  few  seconds  the  gauze 
was  encrusted  with  a  grayish-black  film,  which  was  proved  to  be  arsenic  in  the  same 
•vvay  as  in  the  experiments  previously  described. 

The  powderwas  cleaned  by  washing  it  with  cold  distilled  water,  and  was  found  to  be 
oxide  of  arsenic  by  the  tests  to  which  the  powder  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  was 
subjected. 

The  contents  of  the  small  intestine  therefore  contained  oxide  of  arsenic. 

No.  7  was  a  common  gallipot  "jar  containing  portion  of  liver." 

The  contents,  being  about  four  ounces  of  a  liver,  were  subjected  to  a  modification  pro- 
posed in  1852  by  Dr  Penny  of  the  process  of  Ileinsch  for  detecting  arsenic  in  sucli 
matter.  The  liver  having  been  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  boiled  in  hydrochioi'ic  acid 
and  distilled  water  in  a  glass  flask,  to  which  a  distilling  apparatus  of  glass  was  con- 
nected, the  whole  texture  was  gradually  reduced  to  a  fine  pulp,  and  a  distilled  liquor 
was  obtained,  which  was  collected  in  divided  portions.  These  liquors  M'ere  colourless 
and  nearly  clear.    The  two  first  portions  obtained  did  lapt  contain  »ny  arsenic,  the  (hirc^ 
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gave  faint  traces  of  it,  the  fifth  and  sixth  portions,  when  separately  subjected  to  the 
action  of  copper  gauze,  gave  characteristically  the  usual  dark-gray  encrustation ;  and 
this  again  was  driven  off  as  usual  by  heat  and  a  small  glass  tube,  and  yielded  in  each 
case  a  white,  sparkling  ring  of  crystals,  which  were  regular  octoedres,  or  forms  derived 
from  the  octoedre. 

The  liver  therefore  contained  oxide  of  arsenic, 

Having  obtained  unequivocal  proof  of  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  in  the  contents  of  tlie  small  intestine,  and  in  the  liver,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
necessary  to  examine  the  other  articles  delivered  to  me  by  Dr  Pennj'.  These  are — 
3.  Prepared  fluid  from  the  textures  of  stomach ;  5.  Portions  of  the  small  intestine ; 
6.  Portion  of  the  large  uitestine ;  8.  Portions  of  the  heart  and  lungs ;  9.  Portion  ot 
the  brain. 

(Signed)        R.  Christison,  M.D.,  &c. 

Tlie  fluid  from  the  stomacli  appeared  to  indicate  a  considerable  quantity  in 
the  system — more  than  sufficient  to  destroy  life.  I  have  had  great  expe- 
rience in  regard  to  poisons,  and  published  a  work  on  the  subject.  At 
pages  301  and  303  I  state  the  iisual  effects  of  poisoning  by  arsenic.  If 
I  found  all  these  effects  in  a  case,  it  would  lead  me  to  suspect  the  pre- 
sence of  arsenic  or  some  other  active  poison.  I  have  not  seen  Dr  Thom- 
son and  Dr  Steven's  reports  on  the  jMst  mortem  examination  of  the  body. 
Supposing  a  person  had  taken  a  small  dose  of  arsenic  on  the  19th  Felj- 
ruary,  and  again  on  the  22d  Febi-uary,  and  again  on  the  32d  March,  the 
symptoms  I  would  expect  to  find  would  be  variable.  Sometimes  they 
pass  off  quickly,  and  sometimes  continue  for  weeks  or  months.  When 
they  continue,  they  are  indigestion,  loss  of  strength,  emaciation,  some- 
times diarrhoea,  lassitude  of  the  limbs.  If  there  appeared  erosions  with 
elevated  edges  in  the  intestines,  I  should  have  been  led  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  some  affection  of  tlie  intestines  previous  to  the  final  attack. 
My  opinion  would  depend  considerably  on  the  accuracy  of  the  reporter. 

The  Lord  Advocate  read  the  description  of  the  x>ost  mortem  examina- 
tion of  the  body,  and  asked — Was  this  what  witness  would  have  exjjected 
to  find  after  the  administration  of  arsenic  ?  Witness  deponed  that  it 
would  be  veiy  natural  to  expect  such  appeai-ances  from  arsenic.  I  would 
have  thought  them  the  natural  result  of  arsenic  if  I  had  known  it  had 
been  administered. 

By  the  Lord  Advocate — If  you  had  been  consulted  in  a  case  of 
this  kind, — that  on  the  18th  or  19  th  of  Febiiiary  a  person  having  gone 
out  in  good  health  returns,  is  attacked  duiing  the  niglit  with  great 
pain  in  the  bowels,  severe  vomiting  of  a  green  viscoiis  fluid,  accom- 
2>anied  by  intense  thirst  and  purging, — and  after  the  lapse  of  two  or 
three  days  and  partial  recovery  the  patient  is  again  seized  with  the 
same  symptoms,  though  in  a  somewhat  modified  form, — that  after  the 
second  attack  he  had  continued  afl'ected  with  great  lassitude,  cliauge  of 
colour,  low  pulse,  and,  after  going  from  home  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 
had  again  returned  and  been  attacked  the  same  night  with  these  syjnp- 
toms  in  an  aggravated  form, — that  he  died  within  eight  or  ten  hours  of 
his  return  to  his  house,  and  that  on  a  jxjst  mortem  examination  the  I'csults 
were  found  of  which  you  are  aware  in  this  case, — I  msli  you  to  give  me 
your  o})inion  as  a  man  of  science  and  skill  what  conclusion  you  would 
draw  as  to  the  caxise  of  tlie  previous  illnesses  and  death  1 — I  could  liave 
no  doubt  that  tlie  cause  of  his  death  was  poisoning  with  ai-senic,  and  such 
being  the  case,  I  sliould  have  entei'tained  a  strong  suspicion  in  regard  to 
his  previous  illnesses,  although  his  death  would  have  prevented  me  from 
ttvkiug  the  mecvns  of  satisfying  my  mind  ou  the  subject  by  a  careful  e^va-- 
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mination  of  all  the  circumstances.  Tlie  symptoms  are  consistent  with 
what  yon  would  expect  if  continuous  poisoning  were  taking  place  1 — 
They  are  those  which  have  occurred  in  parallel  cases  of  the  admini- 
stration of  doses  singly  insufficient  to  cause  death.  Shewn  reports  of 
examination  of  the  portions  of  the  body,  arsenic,  &c.,  and  read  them 
as  follows  : — 

Eclinbni-gh,  May  26,  1857. 

I  certify  that,  since  the  delivery  of  my  first  report  on  the  case  of  Pierre  Emile 
L'Angelier,  I  have  examined 

No.  6,  being-  a  portion  of  the  grca-t  intestine,  by  the  same  process  employed  in  the 
instance  of  the  liver,  and  that  I  obtained  from  it  nneqnivocal  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  arsenic ;  and 

No.  8  also,  being  a  portion  of  the  brain.  This  was  dried  up,  and  amounted  to  about 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  only.  I  obtained  fi-om  it,  by  the  same  process,  traces  of  arsenic, 
but  not  satisfactory  evidence.  That  result  might  have  been  owing  to  the  small  quantity 
of  material  I  had  to  analyse. 

I  ftxrther  certify  that  on  6th  May  Dr  Penny  put  into  my  hands  two  small  paper 
packets,  duly  sealed,  one  supposed  to  be  arsenic  mixed  Avith  soot,  the  other  arsenic 
mixed  with  indigo,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Act  for  the  sale  of  arsenic. 

The  one  marked  "  Mm-doch's  arsenic"  I  found  to  contain  soot.  Judging  from  the 
depth  of  colour  I  infer  that  it  contains  the  due  proportion  of  soot. 

The  other,  marked  "  Currie's  arsenic,"  and  supposed  to  contain  indigo,  does  iiot 
contain  the  indigo  directed  to  be  used  in  the  Act  hv  the  sale  of  arsenic.  It  may  contain 
a  little  of  the  colouring  matter  of  indigo.  But  when  the  whole  colouring  matter  is 
detached,  it  does  not  give  the  peculiar  reactions  of  indigo,  neither  does  it  impart  a  blue 
colour  to  the  arsenic  as  good  indigo  does  characteristically ;  for  the  colour  is  a  pale 
grayish  black.  The  colouring  matter  in  this  article  is  also  imperfectly  mixed.  It  may 
be  easily  removed,  in  a  great  measure,  by  washing  the  powder  with  cold  water ;  which 
is  not  to  be  accomplished  easily,  or  so  perfectly,  when  good  indigo  is  used.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  admixture  amounts  to  a  36th  part.  This  is  a  little  less  than  the  propor- 
tion which  the  Act  directs — viz.,  a  32d— when  indigo  is  used. 

All  this  I  certify  on  soul  and  conscience. 

(Signed)         E.  Christison. 

By  the  Dean — My  attention  was  not  directed  to  colouring  matter  in 
the  arsenic.  I  got  only  one  article  in  which  it  might  have  been  found, 
if  my  attention  had  been  directed  to  it — viz.,  the  small  intestine ;  the 
others  had  been  subjected  to  previous  analysis.  I  was  not  asked  to 
attend  to  colouring  matter.  I  did  not  see  it,  and  I  did  not  search  for 
it.  Supposing  soot  or  indigo  to  have  been  administered  with  the  arsenic, 
I  think  it  might  have  been  found  in  the  intestines  by  casual  examina- 
tion.  I  can't  say  it  would  have  been  found ;  many  circumstances  go  to 
the  possibility  of  its  being  found.  Many  of  the  component  parts  of  soot 
are  insoluble ;  and  it  might  have  been  partially  removed  by  frequent 
vomiting.  It  is  very  difficult  to  remove  soot  from  arsenic  entirely. 
Indigo  would  have  been  found  more  easily  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
colour,  and  the  chemical  ingredients  being  so  precise.  Curiie's  arsenic 
is  not  coloured  with  true  indigo ;  it  is  waste  indigo,  or  what  has  been 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  dyer.  I  don't  know  how  it  is  prepared.  I 
did  not  analyse  the  colouiing  matter  of  Currie's  arseiiic,  I  ascertained 
that  it  was  not  the  indigo  directed  by  the  Act  to  be  used,  and  I  ascer- 
tained the  qiiantity.  I  separated  the  colouring  matter  from  the  indigo, 
and  subjected  it  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  Charcoal  is  one  of  the 
chief  constituents  of  good  indigo,  and  necessarily  of  waste  indigo.  The 
chief  constituent  of  soot  is  charcoal  also.  I  was  informed  by  Dr  Penny 
of  the  quantity  he  found  in  the  stomach — moi"e  than  eighty  grains. 
There  was  also  a  wliitc  powder  found  in  addition.  If  there  was  great 
vomiting  and  purgiiig,  the  quantity  of  arsenic  administered  miist  have 
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been  mvich  greater  than  was  fotincl  in  Ms  stomach  and  intestines.  Much 
would  depend  on  whether  means  were  taken  to  facilitate  vomiting.  If 
hot  and  cold  water  were  freely  given,  that  would  facilitate  the  discharge 
of  the  poison.  It  is  impossible  to  say  the  propoi-tion  ejected  ;  I  think  it 
v/ould  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  as  much  would  be  vomited  as 
remained ;  it  might,  without  any  extravagant  supposition,  be  taken  at 
four  or  five  times  as  much.  There  was  nothing  in  the  symptoms  men- 
tioned ia  the  last  illness  in  this  case  inconsistent  with  death  being  j^ro- 
duced  by  a  single  dose  of  arsenic.  The  ordinary  symptoms  in  a  case  of 
this  kind  are  not  unlike  the  symptoms  of  malignant  cholera.  I  think 
all  the  symptoms  in  this  case  might  have  occurred  from  malignant 
cholera.  If  there  were  a  sense  of  choking  and  soreness  of  the  throat, 
I  think  these  are  more  symptoms  of  arsenic ;  I  don't  think  they  have 
occurred  in  cholera.  I  think  the  ulcers  in  the  duodenum  might  indicate 
the  previous  existence  of  inflammation  of  the  duodenum,  called  duo- 
denitis. It  might  be  a  disease  which  would  present  the  outward 
symptoms  of  bowel  complaint  or  cholera.  The  ordinaiy  time  that 
elapses  between  the  administration  of  arsenic  and  death  is  from  eighteen 
hours  to  two  and  a-half  days.  The  exceptions  to  this  are  numerous  : 
some  of  them  are  very  anomalous  as  to  the  shortness  of  the  iuterv^al. 
The  shortest  are  two  or  two  and  a-half  hours;  these  have  been  ascer- 
tained ;  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  ascertain  when  it  is  administered. 
The  time  between  which  the  poison  is  administered  and  the  manifestation 
of  the  symptoms  is  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  I  had  a  case  lately 
in  which  it  was  five  hours.  There  are  also  cases  in  which  it  was  seven 
and  even  ten  hours.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  size  of  the  dose  affects 
this ;  it  does  not  depend  on  the  amount  taken,  within  certain  bounds  of 
course ;  but  I  speak  of  the  case  as  arsenic  is  usually  administered.  There 
are  a  good  many  cases  of  large  doses.  I  think  the  dose  in  this  case  must 
have  been  double,  probably  more  than  double,  the  quantity  found  in  the 
stomach.  A  dose  of  220  grains  may  be  considered  a  large  dose.  I  can't 
say  if,  in  cases  of  as  lai'ge  a  dose  as  this,  they  were  intentionally  adminis- 
tered ;  in  the  greater  proportion  of  cases  of  suicide,  the  dose  is  generally 
found  to  be  large.  That  is  easily  accounted  for  by  tlie  desire  of  the 
]  )arty  to  make  certain  of  death.. 

The  Dean — In  a  case  of  murder  no  such  large  quantity  would  be 
used  ?  It  is  in  cases  of  suicide  that  double-shotted  pi;stols  are  used  and 
l.irge  doses  given. 

Witness — But  murder,  even  by  injuries,  and  also  by  poison,  is  very 
often  detected  by  the  size  of  the  dose.  In  all  cases  of  poisoning  by 
arsenic,  there  is  always  more  used  than  is  necessary.  I  cannot  recollect 
how  much  has  been  used,  but  I  know  very  well  that  what  is  found  in 
the  stomach  in  Undoubted  cases  of  poisoning  by  others  hiis  been  con- 
siderably larger  than  what  is  necessary  to  occasion  death,  because  the 
very  foct  of  poison  being  found  in  the  stoniach  at  all,  as  in  the  case  of 
arsenic,  shews  that  more  has  been  administered  than  is  necessary,  as  it 
is  not  what  is  found  in  the  stomach  that  causes  death,  but  what  disap- 
pears from  the  stomach. 

The  Dean — But  do  you  know  any  case  in  wluch  so  great  a  dose  as 
the  present  was  administered  ? 

Witness — I  cannot  recollect  at  the  present  moment.  In  cases  of 
charges  of  murder  by  arsenic,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  get  {luy  inforina- 
tiou  as  to  the  actual  quantity  used. 
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The  Dean — You  have  information  here  in  this  charge  of  murder  ? 

"Witness — You  have  information  as  to  what  was  in  the  stomach. 

The  Dean — And  you  are  enabled  to  draw  an  inference  ? 

Witness — Of  course,  my  inference  is  drawn  by  a  sort  of  probability, 
but  that  is  not  an  inference  on  which  I  am  entitled  to  found  any  positive 
statement. 

The  Dean — Well,  let  me  put  this  question.  Did  yovi  ever  know  of 
any  person  mtirdered  by  arsenic  having  eighty-eight  grains  of  it  found  iii 
his  stomach  and  intestines  ? 

Witness — I  don't  recollect  at  the  present  moment. 

The  Dean — Or  anything  approaching  to  it  ? 

Witness — I  don't  recollect,  but  I  would  not  rely  on  my  recollection 
as  to  a  negative  answer. 

The  Dean — You  are  not,  at  all  events,  able  to  give  me  an  example 
the  other  way  1 

Witness — Not  at  present.  As  far  as  my  own  observation  goes,  I  can 
say  that  I  never  met  with  eighty  grains  in  the  stomach  of  a  person  who 
had  been  poisoned  by  arsenic.  I  can't  say  what  is  the  largest  quantity 
I  have  found. 

The  Dean — If  a  person  designs  to  poison  another,  the  use  of  a  very 
large  quantity  of  arsenic,  greatly  exceeding  what  is  necessary,  is  a  thing 
to  be  avoided  ? 

Witness — It  is  a  great  error.  [Examination  continued.]  In  some 
articles  of  food  it  is  easy  to  administer  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic,  and 
in  others  it  is  difficult  to  do  so.  It  is  very  rare  for  persons  to  take 
meals  after  arsenic  has  been  administered  ;  but  there  is  a  case  of  a  girl 
who  took  arsenic  at  eleven  o'clock  forenoon,  and  at  two  o'clock  she  made 
a  pretty  good  dinner.  It  was  a  French  case  •  and  the  words  as  trans- 
lated are  that  she  made  a  very  good  dinner,  though  it  was  observed  that 
she  was  uneasy  previously.  The  author  who  notices  that  case  notices  it 
as  a  very  extraordinary  one.  She  died  in  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours 
after  the  administration.     It  was  a  rapid  case. 

By  the  Lord  Advocate — The  amount  of  matter  vomited  is  sometimes 
very  little;  and  sometimes  very  large  doses  have  been  thrown  oif  by 
vomiting.  There  is  one  case  in  which  half-an-ounce  was  taken  and  no 
vomiting  ensued.  I  think  chocolate  and  cocoa  would  be  a  vehicle  in 
which  a  considerable  dose  might  be  given.  Active  exercise  would  hasten 
the  effects  of  arsenic ;  a  long  walk  would  do  so.  Exercise  accelerates  the 
action  of  all  poisons  except  narcotic  poisons.  That  a  man  should  take 
poison  at  Bridge  of  Allan,  come  to  Coatbridge,  walk  eight  miles  to  Glas- 
gow, and  reach  Glasgow  in  good  health  and  spirits,  I  should  think  very 
unlikely.  Cases  of  protraction  for  five  hours  have  occvxrred  in  persons  who 
had  gone  to  sleep  after  taking  it.  Erom  half-an-hour  to  an  hour  is  the 
usual  time  between  administration  and  the  symptoms  manifesting  them- 
selves. In  my  analysis  the  colouring  matter  of  the  arsenic  might  have 
been  there.  The  administration  of  previous  doses  predisposes  the  system 
to  the  effects  of  poison,  and  makes  the  action  of  the  i:)oison  more  raj^id 
and  violent.  If  the  individtial  had  recovered  entirely,  this  would  not  bo 
so  much  the  case;  but  'if  he  still  laboured  under  derangement  of  the 
stomach,  I  should  look  for  veiy  violent  effects. 

Amadee  Thuau,  examined  through  an  interpreter — I  am  a  clerk  in 
Glasgow,  and  lodged  with  Mrs  Jenkins  in  March  last.  I  knew  Mr 
L'Angelier^  who  also  lived  there,    We  took  our  meals  together  in  tbe 
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same  room.  Being  shewn  a  photograph.,  witness  identified  it  as  one  seen 
in  L'Angelier's  room.  It  was  the  portrait  of  his  intended.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  L'Angelier  ever  tokl  me  her  name.  I  did  hear  it,  I  do  not 
know  exactly  from  whom,  but  I  think  it  was  from  the  French  Consul. 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  with  L'Angelier  about  her.  We  also 
spoke  about  the  correspondence.  I  knew  in  the  end  of  December  last 
that  he  was  to  marry  a  young  lady.  I  knew  of  some  letters,  but  read 
none  of  them.  In  one  of  the  letters  about  wliich  Mr  L'Angelier  spoke 
to  me,  the  lady  clauned  back  some  of  her  letters.  This  is  a  pretty  long 
time  ago.  Remember  the  French  transport  Neuve,  at  the  Broomielaw. 
Ilemembei's  going  with  Mr  L'Angelier  aboard.  I  do  not  remember  when 
exactly.  I  tliink  that  on  the  way  there  he  delivered  a  letter,  but  I  do 
not  know  the  name  of  the  street.  I  know  Blythswood  Square  in  Glas- 
gow, and  it  was  in  a  street  close  by.  When  Mr  L'Angelier  got  to  the 
house,  he  made  a  slight  noise  on  the  bars  of  the  windoAv.  Witness  was 
waiting  at  a  short  distance.  I  walked  on  while  L'Angelier  delivered 
the  letter.  It  is  the  second  window  from  the  corner.  I  have  since 
shewn  that  -window  to  a  police  of&cer.  L'Angelier  was  sometimes  in  the 
habit  of  going  out  at  night.  I  knew  where  he  went  on  these  occasions — 
to  his  intended's  house.  Ptecollect  one  morning  finding  that  L'Angelier 
had  been  out,  and  very  ill  in  the  night.  I  asked  whether  he  had  seen 
the  lady ;  he  said  that  he  saw  her.  I  also  asked  if  he  had  been  unwell 
after  seeing  her.  He  said  that  he  was  unwell  in  her  presence.  I  recollect 
a  second  illness  of  L'Angelier.  Do  not  think  L'Angelier  was  out  the 
night  before  that.  I  did  not  ask  him  any  questions.  L'Angelier  insisted 
to  go  for  a  doctor — ^for  his  own  doctor.  I  went  to  lodge  at  Mrs  Jenkins' 
at  the  end  of  December,  and  all  that  I  have  said  about  L'Angelier  took 
place  after  I  went  to  lodge  there.  On  the  occasion  of  his  two  illnesses, 
he  was  ill  at  night  and  vomited.  I  don't  remember  if  he  said  anything 
on  the  occasion  of  his  illness  about  the  letters.  I  went  for  Dr  Thomson 
at  L'Angelier's  request.  I  did  so  on  the  second  occasion.  I  think  I 
remember  L'Angelier's  coming  home  from  Edinburgh.  I  recollect  getting 
a  letter  from  L'Angelier.     Identify  131  as  the  letter  : — 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  received  yom-s  of  Saturday.     I  thank  you  for  your 

.attention.     I  intend  to  come  to  sleep  in  Glasgow  to-morrow,  so  I  hcg  of  you  to  detain 

my  letters  after  this  evening.     I  teel  a  little  hotter,  hut  it  doe.s  not  go  on  as  I  would 

ike.    I  have  no  letter  from  Mr  Mitchell ;  I  want  very  much  to  know  what  he  wanted 

with  me. 

Monday,  Eleven  o'clock. 

The  date  is  Monday,  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  address  is  to  Mr  L'Ange- 
lier, at  Mrs  Jenkins',  Great  Western  Road.  March  16th  is  the  date 
of  the  postmark.  Recollect  L'Angelier  going  to  Stirliiig.  Before 
going  he  left  instructions  about  his  letters.  [Shewn  a  letter ;  identified 
the  same  as  the  instructions  in  question.]  The  instructions  were  only 
for  one  day — two  days  perhaps.  Two  letters  came  when  he  Avas 
away ;  one  he  sent  to  Stirling,  and  the  other  to  Bridge  of  Allan. 
[Shewn  an  envelope,  but  could  not  identify  it  as  like  that  of  one 
of  the  letters  which  came.  Shewn  envelope  in  which  he  sent  the 
letter  to  Stirling,  and  identifies  it.  Shewn  another  envelope,  and 
identifies  it  as  that  in  which  he  sent  the  letter  to  Bridge  of  Allau.J 
Would  not  know  the  letter  I  sent  to  Bridge  of  Allan  if  I  .saw  it.  In 
conversing  with  L'Angelier  about  the  lady,  does  not  think  her  name  was 
mentioned.     The  correspondence  was  carried  on  against  the  wish  of  the 
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family.  The  house  where  L'Angelier  delivered  the  letter  was  the  house 
where  she  lived.  Left  town  on  the  Saturday  before  L'Angelier  died,  and 
did  not  expect  him  to  return  so  soon  from  the  Bridge  of  Allan.  A 
gentleman  called  u.pon  L'Angelier,  and  I  think  his  name  was  Mitchell. 
I  wrote  to  L'Angelier  to  say  this  gentleman  had  called. 

By  the  Dean — I  saw  L'Angelier  take  laudanum.  I  sa-.v  him  take  it 
several  times.  I  once  told  him  that  he  took  too  much.  L'Angelier  'said 
that  he  could  not  sleep ;  and  that  he  took  it  because  he  could  not  sleep. 
Do  not  know  when  this  was.  L'Angelier  once  said  to  me  that  he  had 
taken  miich  laudanum.  He  told  me  that  the  morning  after  he  had 
taken  it.     I  have  seen  L'Angelier  take  laudanum  four  or  five  times. 

By  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk. — I  mean  by  saying  that  L'Angelier  took 
much  laudanum,  that  he  did  so  towards  the  end  when  suffering  a  good 
deal, 

Augusts  Yauvert  de  Mean,  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — I  am 
chancellor  to  the  French  consulate  at  Glasgow,  I  was  acquainted  with 
the  late  Mr  L'Angelier.  I  was  acquainted  with  him  for  about  three 
years.  I  know  Miss  Smith.  I  v/as  acquainted  with  her  family.  I 
knew  that  in  1856  there  was  a  correspondence  going  on  between  L'Ange- 
lier and  Miss  Smith.  L'Angelier  confided  to  me  this  circumstance. 
Mr  Smith  had  a  house  at  Bow,  and  I  lived  at  Helensburgh.  L'Ange- 
lier stayed  a  night  or  two  with  me.  When  he  asked  my  advice, 
I  told  him  that  he  ought  to  go  to  Miss  Smith's  family,  and  tell  them 
of  his  attachment.  I  told  him  that  was  the  most  gentlemanly  course. 
He  said  that  Mr  Smith  was  opposed  to  it,  and  he  did  not  think  it 
was  necessary  to  apply  to  him ;  and  that  Miss  Smith  had  spoken  to  her 
father,  and  that  he  was  opposed  to  it.  That  is  more  than  a  year  ago. 
I  am  aware,  from  what  L'Angelier  said,  that  there  was  a  correspondence 
going  on  between  them.  I  remember  that  L'Angelier  came  to  my  office 
a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  and  he  spoke  about  Miss  Smith.  I  said 
tha,t  Miss  Smith  was  to  be  married  to  some  gentleman  ;  and  when  I  men- 
tioned the  public  rumour,  he  said  that  it  was  not  true  ;  but  if  it  vi^as  to 
come  true,  he  had  documents  in  his  possession  that  would  be  sufficient 
to  forbid  the  banns.  I  don't  recollect  whether  he  said  that  Mr  Smith 
had  written  to  him  on  the  subject  of  her  reported  marriage.  I  did 
not  see  him  after  that  time.  I  thought  that,  having  been  received 
l)y  Mr  Smith  in  his  house,  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  speak  to  Mr 
Smith ;  but  after  L' Angelier's  death  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  men- 
tion the  fact  of  the  correspondence  having  been  carried  on  betAveen 
L'Angelier  and  his  daughter,  in  order  that  he  should  take  steps  to 
exonerate  his  daughter  in  case  of  anything  coming  out.  I  knew  that 
he  had  letters  from  Miss  Smith  in  his  possession.  I  called  on  Mr 
Smith  in  the  evening  of  the  death  of  Mr  L'Angelier,  and  told  him 
that  Mr  L'Angelier  had  in  his  possession  a  great  number  of  letters 
from  his  daughter,  and  that  it  was  high  time  to  let  him  know  this, 
that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  strangers ;  I  said  numbers 
of  people  might  go  to  his  lodgings  and  read  them.  I  went  to  Mr 
Huggins;  he  was  not  in,  but  I  saw  two  gentlemen,  and  told  them 
what  I  had  been  told  to  ask;  they  said  they  were  not  at  liberty  to 
give  tlie  letters  without  Mr  Huggins'  consent.  I  then  asked  them  to 
keep  them  sealed  up  till  they  were  disposed  of  I  think  that  was  on  the 
Tuesday  after  his  death.     I  went  back  to  Mr  Smith  next  day.     Shortly 
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after  I  saw  Mr  Smith,  I  went,  iii  consequence  of  rumours,  to  Miss 
Smith's  house,  and  saw  her  in  presence  of  her  mothei".  I  apprised  her 
of  the  death  of  L'Angelier.  She  asked  me  if  it  was  of  my  own  will  that 
I  came  to  tell  her;  and  I  told  her  it  was  not  so,  hut  that  I  came  at  the 
special  request  of  her  father.  I  asked  if  she  had  seen  L'Angelier  on 
Sunday  night;  she  told  me  that  she  did  not  see  him.  I  asked  her  to  put 
me  in  a  position  to  contradict  the  statements  which  were  being  made 
as  to  her  relation  with  L'Angelier.  I  asked  her  if  she  had  seen  L'Ange- 
lier on  Sunday  evening  or  Sunday  night,  and  she  told  me  she  did  not 
see  Mm.  I  observed  to  her  that  Mr  L'Angelier  had  come  from  the 
Bridge  of  Allan  to  Glasgow  on  a  special  appointment  vv-ith  her,  by  a 
letter  written  to  him.  Miss  Smith  told  me  that  she  was  not  av-^are  that 
L'Angelier  was  at  Bridge  of  Allan  before  he  came  to  Glasgow,  and  that 
she  did  not  give  him  an  appointment  for  Sunday,  as  she  wi-ote  to  him 
on  Friday  evening  giving  him  the  appointment  for  the  following  day — 
for  the  Satvirday.  She  said  to  me  that  she  expected  him  on  Saturday, 
but  that  he  did  not  come,  and  that  she  had  not  seen  him  on  Sunday.  I 
put  the  question  to  her  perhaps  five  or  six  different  times,  and  in  different 
ways.  I  told  her  that  my  conviction  at  the  moment  was  that  she  must 
have  seen  him  on  Sunday;  that  he  had  come  on  purpose  from  Bridge  of 
Allan  on  a  special  invitation  by  her  to  see  her;  and  I  did  not  think  it 
likely,  admitting  that  he  had  committed  suicide,  that  he  had  committed 
suicide  without  knowing  why  she  asked  him  to  come  to  Glasgow. 

The  LoEB  Justice-Clerk — Did  you  know  of  this  letter  yourself? 

"Witness — I  heard  that  there  was  such  a  letter.  I  said  to  Miss  Smith 
that  the  best  advice  that  a  friend  could  give  to  her  in  the  circumstances, 
was  to  tell  the  truth  about  it,  because  the  case  was  a  very  grave  one, 
and  would  lead  to  an  inqviiry  on  the  part  of  the  authorities ;  and  that  if 
she  did  not  say  the  truth  in  these  circumstances,  perhaps  it  would  be 
ascertained  by  a  servant,  or  a  policeman,  or  somebody  passing  the  house, 
who  had  seen  L'Angelier;  that  it  would  be  ascertained  that  he  had  been 
in  the  house,  and  that  this  would  cause  a  very  strong  suspicion  as  to  the 
motive  that  could  have  led  her  to  conceal  the  truth.  Miss  Smith  then 
got  up  from  her  chair  and  told  me,  "  I  swear  to  you,  Mr  Mean,  that  I 
have  not  seen  L'Angelier,"  not  on  that  Simday  only,  but  not  for  three 
weeks,  or  for  six  weeks,  I  am  not  sure  which. 

The  LoitD  Justice-Clerk — And  the  mother  was  present  ? 

"Witness — The  mother  was  present.  This  question  I  i-epcatcd  to  Miss 
Smith  five  or  six  times,  as  I  thought  it  of  great  importance,  and  her 
answer  was  always  the  same.  I  asked  her  in  regard  to  the  letter  by 
which  L'Angelier  was  invited  to  come  to  see  her — how  it  was  that, 
being  engaged  to  be  married  to  another  gentleman,  she  could  have  car- 
ried on  a  clandestine  coi'respondcnce  with  a  former  svv'eetheart  ?  She 
told  me  that  she  did  it  in  order  to  get  back  lier  letters. 

The  Lord  Advocate — Did  you  ask  her  Y>hethcr  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  L'Angelier  ? 

Witness — Yes.  I  asked  if  it  was  true  tluit  L'Angelier  was  in  the 
habit  of  having  appointments  with  her  in  her  house ;  and  she  told  me 
that  L'Angelier  had  never  entered  into  that  house,  meaning  the  Blyths- 
wood  Square  house,  as  I  understood.  I  asked  her  how,  then,  she  had  her 
appointments  to  meet  with  him.  She  told  me  that  L'Angelier  used  to 
come  to  a  street  at  the  corner  of  the  house  (Main  Street),  and  th3.t  he 
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had  a  signal  by  knocking  at  the  -window  with  his  stick,  and  that  she 
used  to  talk  with  him. 

The  LoED  Advocate — Did  she  speak  about  the  former  correspondence 
with  him  at  all  1 

Witness — I  asked  her  if  it  was  true  she  had  signed  letters  in  L'Ange- 
lier's  name,  and  she  told  me  that  she  had  done  so. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — Do  you  mean  that  she  added  his  name  to  hers? 

Witness — I  meant  whether  she  signed  her  letters  with  L'Angelier's 
name,  and  she  said.  Yes. 

The  Lord  Advocate — Did  she  say  why  she  did  so  1 

Witness — I  did  not  ask  her. 

By  Mr  Young — I  went  in  1855  to  live  in  Helensburgh.  Mr  L'Angelier 
visited  me  then,  and  once  he  came  on  a  Saturday  to  my  lodgings  there, 
and  on  Sunday  we  went  on  the  Luss  Road.  I  went  up  to  my  room,  and 
L'Angelier  not  coming  in  for  liis  dinner,  I  called  for  him  out  of  temper, 
and  asked  why  he  did  not  come  in,  and  was  keeping  me  from  my  dinner. 
I  then  found  that  he  was  ill,  and  was  vomiting  down  the  staircase.  He 
once  complained  to  me  of  being  bilious.  This  was  a  year  ago.  He  com- 
plained of  once  having  had  cholera.  Last  year  he  came  to  my  office,  and 
told  me  that  he  had  had  a  violent  attack  of  cholera ;  but  I  don't  know 
whether  that  was  a  year  or  two  years  ago.  I  think  it  was  a  journey  he 
was  to  have  made  that  led  him  to  speak  of  having  had  the  cholera.  I  don't 
recollect  whether  he  was  unwell  at  the  time.  I  know  that  when  L'Angelier 
came  to  my  house  he  always  had  a  bottle  of  laudanum  in  his  bag ;  but  I 
don't  know  if  he  used  it.  I  once  heard  him  speak  of  a,rsenic ;  it  must  have 
been  in  the  winter  of  1854.  It  was  on  a  Sunday ;  but  I  don't  recollect  how 
the  conversation  arose  ;  it  lasted  about  half-an-hour.  Its  purport  was  how 
much  arsenic  a  person  coidd  take  without  being  injured  by  it.  He  main- 
tained that  it  was  possible  to  do  it  by  taking  small  quantities  ;  but  I 
don't  know  what  led  to  the  conversation.  I  would  be  afraid  to  make 
any  statement  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  said  it  was  to  be  taken. 
I  have  seen  something  about  it  in  a  French  dictionary  on  chemistry  and 
other  subjects.  I  am  afraid  of  making  a  mistake — confounding  this  book 
with  others  I  have  read.  L'Angelier  stated  to  me  that  he  had  once  been 
jilted  by  an  English  lady,  a  rich  person,  and  he  said  that  on  account  of 
that  deception,  he  was  almost  mad  for  a  fortnight,  and  ran  about,  get- 
ting food  from  a  farmer  in  the  country.  He  was  easily  excited ;  when 
he  had  any  cause  of  grief  he  was  affected  very  much. 

By  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk — After  my  marriage  I  had  little  inter- 
course with  L'Angelier.  I  thought  that  he  might  be  led  to  take  some 
harsh  steps  in  regard  to  Miss  Smith,  and  as  I  had  some  young  ladies  in 
my  house  I  did  not  think  it  was  proper  to  have  the  same  intercourse 
with  him  as  when  I  was  a  bachelor. 

The  Lord  Advocate — What  do  you  mean  by  "harsh  steps?" 

Witness — I  was  afraid  of  an  elopement  with  Miss  Smith.  By  harsh 
I  mean  rash.  This  was  after  L'Angelier  had  given  me  his  full  confidence 
as  to  what  he  would  do  in  the  event  of  Miss  Smith's  father  not  consent- 
ing to  the  marriage  with  his  daughter. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — Did  you  understand  that  Miss  Smith  had 
engaged  herself  to  him  1 

Witness — I  understood  so,  from  what  he  said. 

The  Lord  Justxoe-Cleek — Wheu  you  vised  the  expression,  "  You 
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fchsuglat  it  right  to  go  to  Mr  Smith  about  the  letters,  in  order  that  he 
might  take  steps  to  vindicate  his  daughter's  honoiu',  or  prevent  it  fi'om 
being  disparaged,"  did  you  relate  to  him  her  engagement,  and  apparent 
breach  of  engagement  1  Had  you  in  view  that  the  letters  might  contain 
an  engagement  which  she  was  breaking,  or  that  she  had  made  a  clandes- 
tine engagement  ? 

"Witness — I  thought  that  these  letters  were  love-letters,  and  that  it 
would  be  much  better  that  they  should  be  in  Mr  Smith's  hands  than  in 
the  hands  of  strangers. 

The  Lord  Advocate — What  were  L'Angelier's  usual  character  and 
habits  ? 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — ^Was  he  a  steady  fellow  1 

Witness — My  opinion  of  L'Angelier's  character  at  the  moment  of  hig 
death  was,  that  he  was  a  most  regular  young  man  in  his  conduct, 
religious,  and,  in  fact,  that  he  was  most  exemplary  in  all  his  conduct. 
The  only  objection  which  I  heard  made  to  him  was  that  he  was  vain  and 
a  boaster — boasting  of  grand  persons  whom  he  knew.  For  example, 
when  he  spoke  of  Miss  Smith,  he  would  say,  "  I  shall  forbid  Madeline  to 
do  such  a  thing,  or  such  another  thing.  She  shall  not  dance  with  such 
a  one  or  such  another." 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — Did  he  boast  of  any  success  -with 
females  1 

Witness — Never. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — Did  he  seem  jealous  of  Miss  Smith  pay- 
ing attentions  to  others  1 

Witness — No  ;  of  others  paying  attentions  to  Miss  Smith. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — It  was  not  on  account  of  any  levity  in 
his  character  that  you  discouraged  him  visiting  you  after  your  marriage  1 

Witness — No  ;  I  thought  that  his  society  might  be  fit  for  a  bachelor, 
but  not  for  a  married  man. 

The  Dean — Do  you  understand  the  word  "  levity  "  1 

Witness — Yes  ;  lightness,  irregularity. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk^How  long  was  it  sinoe  you  had  seen 
him  when  he'came  to  you  a  shoi't  time  before  his  death  1  Had  there  been 
a  long  cessation  of  intercourse  1 

Witness — Yes,  there  had  been  a  long  cessation, 

The  Lord  Advocate  —  [Shewing  witness  a  'laguerreotype  of 
L'Angelier] — Ls  that  like  L'Angelier  ? 

Witness — Yes  ;  it  is  a  good  likeness. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — About  what  age  was  he  ? 

Witness — Between  twenty-eight  and  thii'ty,  I  think. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — Did  he  bring  recommendations  to  yoii, 
or  did  you  get  acquainted  with  liim  accidentally  'I 

Witness — I  think  I  got  accidentally  acipiainted  with  liim  in  a  house 
in  Glasgow ;  but  I  do  not  recollect. 

The  Court  adjourned  shortly  after  six  o'clock  till  tlie  follcwing  day. 
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THIED  DAY— Thursday,  July  ± 

telle  Court  met  at  ten  o'clock  this  morning  for  the  further  hearing  of 
the  case.  So  far  as  it  has  gone,  the  evidence  appears  to  have  had  any- 
thing but  a  disheartening  effect  upon  the  prisoner,  for  she  seemed  to  be 
more  enlivened  in  appearance  to-day  than  ever. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  Lord  Ivory,  and  Lord  Handyside,  as  for- 
merly, occuj)ied  the  bench. 

Charles  O'Neill^  civil-engineer  and  architect,  Glasgow,  examined 
by  the  Solicitor-General — I  was  employed  by  the  piiblic  authorities 
to  make  a  plan  of  the  house  No.  7  Blythswood  Square,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  Mr  James  Smith,  the  father  of  the  panel.  [Shewn  plan.]  This 
is  the  plan  which  I  made,  and  it  is  an  accurate  one.  The  house  is  at 
the  corner  of  Blythswood  Square  and  Main  Street,  entering  from  Blyths- 
wood Square.  It  consists  of  two  floors — a  street  floor  and  a  sunk  floor. 
The  lobby,  as  you  go  in,  runs  along  the  side  wall  of  the  house  to  the 
left-hand  side ;  there  are  no  rooms  to  that  side.  On  the  right-hand  side 
there  is  first  the  drawing-room,  then  the  dining-room,  tlien  a  space 
occupied  by  the  stairs  entering  from  Main  Street  to  the  houses  above, 
but  which  are  no  portion  of  Mr  Smith's  house.  The  passage  takes  a 
turn  a  little  to  the  right  there,  and  becomes  narrower  than  the  lobby. 
After  it  turns,  there  is  a  small  pantry  facing  the  lobby,  and  beyond  that 
there  are  three  bed-rooms.  Down  stairs  there  is  an  area-door  to  Blyths- 
wood Square,  and  a  door  at  the  back  of  the  house,  leading  into  an 
inner  area  which  opens  into  a  lane.  Going  in  at  the  front  area-door, 
on  the  left-hand  there  is  a  small  bed-room,  and  to  the  right  is  the 
kitchen.  Beyond  the  bed-room,  to  the  left,  there  is  a  closet  and  wine- 
cellar.  Beyond  the  kitchen,  to  the  right,  there  is  another  bed-room, 
with  two  windovfs  looking  to  Main  Street.  That  is  marked,  "No.  5, 
Madeline's  bed-room."  The  lower  sill  of  these  windows  is  about  eighteen 
inches  below  Main  Street,  and  there  are  iron  gratings  and  stanchions 
over  them.  The  glass  of  the  windows  is  about  six  inches  from  the  street, 
so  that  a  person  standing  in  the  street  and  putting  their  arm  through 
the  railings  can  easily  touch  the  windows;  and  anything  let  fall  inside 
the  railings  would  fall  on  the  level  of  the  sill  of  the  window.  Any- 
thing so  let  fall  could  be  picked  up  by  a  jDei'son  opening  the  window. 
Where  the  passage  passes  that  room  there  are  stairs,  then  a  pantry,  and 
beyond  that  a  bed-room,  marked  on  the  plan  "C.  H.  7."  That  is  the 
room  nearest  to  the  back-door.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  passage 
there,  there  is  no  accommodation  in  Mr  Smith's  house.  It  belongs  to 
other  houses.  The  height  of  the  room  No.  5,  from  the  floor  to  the  sill 
of  the  window,  is  about  three  or  four  feet.  It  is  just  an  ordinary  win- 
dow. The  lane  at  the  back  of  the  house  leads  from  Main  Street,  and 
opens  into  Main  Street,  so  that  a  i^erson  has  no  difficulty  in  getting 
from  Main  Street  to  the  door  of  the  back  area.  The  house  next  to  the 
lane  in  Main  Street  is  occupied  by  Mr  Minnoch  and  Mr  Douglas. 
That  is  a  common  stair. 

By  Mr  Young — The  door  in  Main  Street  is  the  dooi-  of  the  common 
stair  leading  to  the  houses  above;  that  is,  the  door  leading  to  Mr 
Minnoch's  house.  The  plan  shews  six  windows  altogether  in  the  sunk 
floor ;  three  look  into  the  area  in  front,  to  Blythswood  Square,  two  to 
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Main  Street,  and  one  into  the  area  behind.  I  can't  say  whether  all  of 
these  windows  are  stanchioned  oiitside  with  iron  bai-s ;  those  in  Main 
Street  are.  I  took  no  note  as  to  the  other  windows.  The  sill  of  the 
windows  in  the  bed-room  No.  5  is  three  or  foiu-  feet  above  the  floor ;  I 
did  not  measure.  There  are  eight  steps  leading  iip  to  the  front  door  of 
the  house  ;  I  can't  say  how  many  lead  down  to  the  area ;  it  is  an  area 
of  about  six  feet  deep.  I  did  not  measure  the  distance  between  the  sill 
of  the  window  and  Main  Street.  Main  Street  inclines  towards  the  lane ; 
it  is  low-er  towards  the  lane ;  it  declines  towards  the  lane.  I  did  not 
try  the  gradient ;  there  is  a  fall  of  about  six  feet  between  Blytliswood 
Square  and  the  lane ;  that  is,  in  a  distance  of  about  ninety-eight  feet. 
There  is  a  wall  between  the  back  area  and  the  lane.  I  did  not  measure 
its  height. 

The  LoED  Justice-Clerk — You  might  have  as  well  not  made  a  plan 
at  all,  sir. 

By  the  Solicitor- GE^^;KAL — I  was  asked  to  make  a  gTound-plan  of 
each  floor. 

The  prisoner  s  declaration  Vv'as  then  read  as  follows.  It  was  dated  the 
31st  March  : — "  My  name  is  JNIadeline  Smith.  I  am  a  native  of  Glas- 
gow ;  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  I  reside  with  my  father,  James 
Smith,  architect,  at  No.  7  Blythswood  Sqviare,  Glasgow.  For  about  the 
last  two  years  I  have  been  acquainted  with  P.  Emile  L'Angelier,  who 
was  in  the  employment  of  W.  B.  Huggins  &  Co.,  in  Bothwell  Street, 
and  who  lodged  at  1 1  Franklin  Place.  He  recently  paid  his  addresses 
to  me,  and  I  have  met  with  him  on  a  variety  of  occasions.  I  learned 
about  his  death  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday  the  23d  March  current, 
from  mamma,  to  whom  it  had  been  mentioned  by  a  lady,  named  Miss 
Perry,  a  friend  of  ]\Ir  L'Angelier.  I  had  not  seen  Mr  L'Angelier  for 
about  three  weeks  before  his  death,  and  the  last  time  I  saw  liim  was  on 
a  night  about  half-past  ten  o'clock.  On  that  occasion  he  tapped  at  my 
lied-room  window,  which  is  on  the  gi'oimd  floor,  and  fronts  Main  Street. 
I  talked  to  him  from  the  window,  which  is  stanchioned  outside,  and  I 
did  not  go  out  to  him,  nor  did  he  come  in  to  me.  This  occasion,  which, 
as  already  said,  was  about  tln-ee  weeks  before  his  death,  was  the  last 
time  I  saw  him.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  waiting  notes  to  me,  and  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  replying  to  him  by  notes.  The  last  note  I  wrote  to 
him  was  on  the  Friday  before  liis  death — ^iz.,  Friday  the  20th  March 
current.  I  now  see  and  identify  that  note  and  the  i-elative  en^"elope, 
and  they  are  each  mai'ked  No.  1.  In  consequence  of  that  note  I  ex- 
pected liim  to  visit  me  on  Saturday  night  the  21st  current,  at  my  bed- 
room window,  in  the  same  way  as  formerly  mentioned;  Init  he  did  not  come, 
and  sent  no  notice.  There  wns  no  tapping  at  my  window  on  said  Satur- 
day night,  or  on  the  folloAvdng  niglit,  being  Sunday.  I  went  to  bed  on  Sun- 
day night  about  ele^'en  o'clock,  and  remained  in  bed  till  the  usual  time  of 
getting  up  next  morning,  being  eight  or  nine  o'clock.  In  the  course  of 
my  meetings  with  Mr  L'Angelier,  lie  and  I  had  arranged  to  get  married, 
and  we  liad  at  one  time  pro[)Osed  September  last  as  tlie  time  tlio  mar- 
riage was  to  take  place,  and  subsequently  the  present  montli  of  IMarcli 
was  spoken  of.  It  was  proposed  that  we  shoidd  reside  in  furnislied 
lodgings ;  but  we  had  not  made  any  definite  arrangement  as  to  time  or 
otherwise.  He  was  veiy  unwell  for  some  time,  and  had  gone  to  the 
Bridge  of  AUan  for  his  health,  and  he  complained  of  sickness ;  but  I  have 
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ho  idea  what  was  the  cause  of  it.  I  remember  giving  him  Soiiie  cocoa 
from  my  window  one  night,  some  time  ago ;  but  I  cannot  specify  the 
time  particularly.  He  took  the  cup  in  his  hand  and  barely  tasted  the 
contents,  and  I  gave  him  no  bread  to  it,  I  was  taking  some  cocoa 
myself  at  the  time,  and  had  prepared  it  myself.  It  was  between  ten 
and  eleven  p.m.  when  I  gave  it  to  him.  I  am  now  shewn  a  note  or 
letter  and  envelope  which  are  marked  respectively  No.  2,  and  I  recog- 
nise them  as  a  note  and  envelope  which  I  wrote  to  Mr  L'Angelier,  and 
sent  to  the  post.  As  I  had  attributed  his  sickness  to  want  of  food,  I 
proposed,  as  stated  in  the  note,  to  give  him  a  loaf  of  bread,  but  I  said 
that  merely  in  a  joke,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  1  never  gave  him  any  bread. 
I  have  bought  arsenic  on  various  occasions.  The  •  last  I  bought  was 
a  sixpenceworth,  which  I  bought  in  Currie  the  apothecary's,  in  Sauchie- 
hall  Street ;  and,  prior  to  that,  I  bought  other  two  quantities  of  arsenic, 
for  which  I  paid  sixpence  each — one  of  these  in  Ciirrie's,  and  the  other 
in  Murdoch  the  apothecary's  shop,  in  Sauchiehall  Street.  I  used  it 
all  as  a  cosmetic,  and  applied  it  to  my  face,  neck,  and  arms,  diluted  with 
water.  The  arsenic  I  got  in  Ourrie's  shop  I  got  there  on  Wednesday 
the  18th  March,  and  I  used  it  all  on  one  occasion,  having  put  it  all  in 
the  basin  where  I  was  to  wash  myself.  I  had  been  advised  to  the  use  of 
arsenic  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned  by  a  young  lady,  the  daughter 
of  an  actress,  and  I  had  also  seen  the  use  of  it  recommended  in  the 
newspapers.  The  young  lady's  name  was  Giubilei,  and  I  had  met  her 
at  school  at  Clapton,  near  London.  I  did  not  wish  any  of  my  father's 
family  to  be  aware  that  I  was  using  arsenic,  and  therefore  never  men- 
tioned it  to  any  of  them ;  and  I  don't  suppose  they  or  any  of  the  ser- 
vants ever  noticed  any  of  it  in  the  basin.  When  I  bought  the  arsenic  in 
Murdoch's,  I  am  not  sure  whether  1  was  asked  or  not  what  it  was  for; 
but  I  think  I  said  it  was  for  a  gardener  to  kill  rats  or  desti-oy  vermin 
about  flowers,  and  I  only  said  this  because  I  did  not  wish  them  to  know 
that  I  was  going  to  use  it  as  a  cosmetic.  I  don't  remember  whether  I 
was  asked  as  to  the  use  I  was  going  to  make  of  the  arsenic  on  the  other 
two  occasions,  but  I  likely  made  the  same  statement  about  it  as  I  had 
done  in  Murdoch's ;  and  on  all  the  three  occasions,  as  required  in  the 
shops,  I  signed  my  name  to  a  book  in  which  the  sales  were  entered.  On 
the  first  occasion  I  was  accompanied  by  Mary,  a  daughter  of  Dr  Buchanan 
of  Dumbarton.  For  several  years  past  Mr  Minnoch,  of  the  firm  of 
William  Houldsworth  and  Co.,  has  been  coming  a  good  deal  about  my 
father's  house,  and  about  a  month  ago  Mr  Minnoch  made  a  proposal  of 
marriage  to  me,  and  I  gave  him  my  hand  in  token  of  acceptance,  but  no 
time  for  the  marriage  has  yet  been  fixed ;  and  my  object  in  writing  the  note, 
No  1,  before  mentioned,  was  to  have  a  meeting  with  Mr  L'Angelier  to 
tell  him  that  I  was  engaged  in  marriage  to  Mr  Minnoch.  I  am  now 
shewn  two  notes  and  an  envelope  bearing  the  Glasgow  postmark  of  23d 
January,  which  are  respectively  marked  No.  3,  and  I  recognise  these  as 
in  my  handwriting,  and  they  were  wi'itten  and  sent  by  me  to  Mr 
L'Angelier.  On  the  occasion  that  I  gave  Mr  L'Angelier  the  cocoa,  as 
formerly  mentioned,  I  think  that  I  used  it  must  have  been  known  to  the 
servants  and  members  of  my  father's  family,  as  the  jiackage  containing 
the  cocoa  was  lying  on  the  mantelpiece  in  my  room;  but  no  one  of  the 
family  used  it  except  myself,  as  they  did  not  seem  to  like  it.  The  water 
wliich  I  used  I  got  liot  from  tlie  servants.      On  the  night  of  the  ISth, 
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wlien  I  used  the  arsenic  last,  I  was  going  to  a  dinner-party  at  Mr 
Minnoch's  house.  I  never  administered,  or  caused  to  be  administered,  to 
Mr  L'Angelier  arsenic  or  anything  injurious.  And  tliis  I  declare  to  be 
truth.  (Signed)         Madeline  Smith." 

Miss  Mary  BucHAJtrAN,  examined  by  the  Solicitor-General — Dr 
Buchanan  of  Dumbarton  is  my  father.  I  am  acquainted  with  Miss 
Smith.  One  day  last  spring  I  went  into  a  chemist's  shop  in  Sauchiehall 
Street  with  her ;  it  was  Currie's  shop.  I  don't  remember  if  she  told  me 
what  she  was  going  in  for.  I  heard  her  ask  for  arsenic.  She  was  told 
by  the  shopman  that  she  must  sign  her  name  to  a  book.  He  did  not  ask 
her  what  she  wanted  v.dth  it.  I  asked  her  that  in  the  hearing  of  the 
shopman,  and  she  said  it  was  to  kill  rats.  She  got  the  arsenic.  I  am 
not  sure,  but  I  think  she  got  sixpenceworth.  She  brought  it  away  with 
her.  When  I  asked  what  she  was  going  to  do  with  it,  and  when  she 
said,  to  kill  rats,  the  shopman  siiggested  phosphorus,  but  she  said  she  had 
tried  that  before,  and  was  unsuccessful ;  but  she  said  that  the  family  was 
going  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  and  there  was  no  danger  in  leaving  it  lying 
about  in  the  town-house,  as  it  would  be  put  down  in  the  cellars.  I  think 
I  had  no  further  conversation  vi^ith  her  about  it.  I  think  she  asked 
sixpenceworth.  I  think  she  asked  the  shopman  something  about  what 
was  a  dose,  and  he  said  such  a  c|uantity  as  she  named  would  Idll  a  great 
many  people.  She  turned  to  me  and  said  she  only  wanted  it  for  rats.  I 
said  nothing  more.  Leaving  the  shop,  I  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  yoimg 
lady  buying  arsenic  ;  she  said  nothing,  but  laughed  too.  That  was  on  the 
6th  March.  I  knew  that  she  was  going  that  day  to  Bridge  of  Allan.  I 
was  at  school  with  IMiss  Smith  at  Clapton,  near  London ;  she  came  after 
I  was  there  two  years,  and  I  think  she  was  there  a  year  along  with  me. 
I  have  been  acquainted  with  her  ever  since.  I  have  freqiiently  seen  her 
write,  and  am  well  acquainted  with  her  handwriting.  I  have  been  shewu 
Ijy  the  Procurator-Fiscal  a  number  of  letters,  and  I  examined  them  care- 
fully with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  they  were  in  her  handwriting,  and 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  hers.  I  marked  the  letters  Avith 
my  initials.  I  think  it  was  in  the  autumn  of  1853  or  18-33  that  Miss 
Smith  came  to  school  at  Clapton;  it  must  have  been  1853, 1  think.  Her 
full  name  is  Madeline  Hamilton  Smith.  In  the  course  of  last  spring  she 
wrote  to  me,  telling  me  she  was  engaged  to  be  married ;  tluit  was  in  the 
very  end  of  February.  She  said  she  was  engaged  to  Mr  Minnoch.  She 
afterwards  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject  on  the  Gth  and  31st  March.  On 
both  these  occasions  she  spoke  of  herself  as  engaged  to  be  ruarrieci  to  Mr 
Minnoch,  and  of  the  marriage  as  likely  to  take  place  in  June.  She  spoke 
of  no  doubt  or  difficulty  about  it  at  all. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Young — I  stay  at  Dumbarton,  ]}ut  I  had  come 
up  to  Glasgow  on  the  Gth.  I  visited  Mr  Smith's  house  at  Bow,  and 
when  I  came  to  Glasgow  I  called  at  Blythswood  Square.  I  called  there 
on  the  Gth  of  Mai'ch.  J\Iiss  Madeline  was  not  in  when  I  called,  but  she 
came  in  before  I  left.  We  went  out  togethei\  She  said  she  wished  to 
talk  to  me  of  her  marriage.  I  had  no  time  to  wait,  and  she  then  paid 
she  would  walk  so  far  on  the  way  home.  We  went  out  togetlier,  and 
went  along  the  street.  There  had  been  an.  old  promise  at  school  that 
whichever  of  us  was  engaged  to  be  married  fii"st  should  ask  the  other  to 
be  bridesmaid.     Wc  went  to  Sauchiehall  Street,  and  along  that  street. 
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Currie's  shop  is  in  that  street.  When  we  came  to  it  she  said,  "  Oh,  just 
stop  a  miniite,  I  want  to  go  into  this  shop  ;  will  you  go  with  me  ? "  and 
we  went  into  the  shop  together.  I  think  there  were  two  young  men 
behind  the  counter.  We  both  went  forward  to  the  counter.  Miss  Smith 
asked  for  arsenic,  and  the  shopman  said,  "  You  must  sign  your  name." 
She  said,  "  Oh,  I'll  sign  anything  you  like."  She  signed,  "  M.  Smith," 
and  asked  if  that  would  do.  Before  this  I  remember  Miss  Smith  asking 
the  shopman  how  arsenic  was  sold.  She  said,  "  How  do  you  sell  arsenic?" 
and  I  think  she  said,  "  Would  sixpenceworth  be  a  large  quantity  1"  I 
did  not  sign  the  book.  Everything  was  done  very  openly.  She  paid  for 
it.  When  we  were  at  school  at  Clapton,  I  remember,  Avhether  in  a  les- 
son, or  when  reading  in  the  evening,  I  forget,  that  an  account  was  given 
of  Styrian  peasants  taking  arsenic  to  give  them  breath  to  climb  steep 
hills,  and  about  their  having  a  peculiar  plumpiaess  and  rosiness  of  com- 
plexion. I  think  it  was  in  the  course  of  reading  in  the  evenings.  I 
cannot  remember  who  the  governess  was.  I  remember  a  Miss  Giubilei. 
She  was  a  pupil-teacher.  She  gave  her  services  as  a  teacher  of  music  in 
exchange  for  being  taught  other  things  herself.  She  was  there  I  think 
at  the  time  of  the  reading.  I  suppose  Miss  Smith  was  there.  I  don't 
remember,  but  we  were  always  obliged  to  be  present  at  these  readings, 
and  so  I  should  think  Miss  Smith  was  there.  The  rest  of  Miss  Smith's 
family  went  to  Bridge  of  Allan  on  the  6th  March,  the  day  I  called. 

By  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk — I  met  Miss  Smith  by  appointment  on 
that  day  at  half-past  one ;  she  had  written  to  me  at  Dumbarton.  On 
the  31st  I  was  with  her  from  about  three  to  half-past  four  in  her  own 
house.  I  had  been  visiting  in  Glasgow  at  that  time  for  a  week  or  two. 
I  was  staying  with  Mr  Dickson,  Woodside  Terrace.  Nothing  particular 
passed  between  us  on  the  31st.  She  talked  of  her  marriage ;  but  she 
did  not  begin  about  it,  I  asked  her.  This  was  on  a  Monday ;  so  that  it 
was  on  the  30th,  not  the  31st,  that  I  saw  her. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  suggested  that,  to  save  time,  junior  counsel 
on  each  side  should  retire  to  have  the  letters  which  witness  had  been 
shewn  identified  by  her.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  witness  retired 
along  with  her  father,  who  had  accompanied  her  into  Court.  While 
giving  her  evidence  Miss  Buchanan  was  much  affected. 

Augusta  Giubilei  or  Walcot,  examined  by  Mr  Mackenzie — I  was  a 
pupil-teacher  at  a  school  at  Clapton,  at  which  Miss  Smith  was,  in  the 
year  1852.  I  never  advised  her  to  use  arsenic  as  a  cosmetic,  or  to  apply 
it  to  her  face,  neck,  or  arms,  mixed  with  watei',  nor  to  use  it  in  any  way. 
I  had,  no  conversation  with  her,  that  I  recollect  of,  about  the  use  of 
arsenic.  I  believe  I  had  no  conversation  with  her  about  the  use  of  cos- 
metics in  their  external  application  to  the  skin.  I  recollect  one  evening, 
in  the  cou.rse  of  reading,  it  was  mentioned  that  Swiss  mountaineers  took 
arsenic  to  improve  their  breathing  in  ascending  hills,  and  that  those  Avho 
took  it  were  remarkable  for  plumpness,  and  a  general  appearance  of  good 
health.  I  lielieve  I  had  no  conversation  with  Miss  Smith  about  this 
passage.     My  maiden  name  was  Augusta  Giubilei. 

William  Murray,  a  young  boy,  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — I 
was  servant  with  Mr  Smith  in  Blythswood  Square.  I  went  to  his  service 
at  the  November  term.  I  slept  in  the  room  on  the  right  hand  side  going 
in  at  the  area  door,  looking  into  Blythswood  Square.  Miss  Smith  slept  in 
the  room  next  the  kitchen,  on  the  right  hand  side.     That  room  has  two 
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windows  to  Main  Street.  There  were  in  the  house  besides  rae  a  cook 
and  housemaid,  Charlotte  M'Lean  and  Christina  Haggart  •  they  slept  in 
the  room  at  the  other  end  of  the  passage  from  the  kitchen,  close  by  the 
back-door.  Miss  Madeline  sent  me  to  an  apothecary  about  four  months 
ago.  I  never  heard  of  Mr  L'Angelier's  death  till  I  was  examined  by  the 
Procui'ator-Fiscal.  I  recollect  Miss  Madeline  being  missed  from  home 
one  morning;  it  would  be  six  weeks  or  two  months  before  that  that  she 
asked  me  to  go  to  the  apothecaiy's.  I  was  told  to  get  prussic  acid.  She 
gave  me  a  line  with  "a  small  phial  of  prussic  acid"  written  on  it.  I 
took  it  to  the  apothecary's.  He  did  not  give  me  the  prussic  acid.  I 
went  back  and  told  Miss  Smith  so  ;  she  said,  "  Very  well,  never  miud." 
She  said  she  wanted  it  for  her  hands.  I  can't  recollect  whether  I  gave 
her  back  the  line.  I  don't  remember  if  I  got  it  back  from  the  man  in 
the  shop.  I  did  not  know  Mr  L'Angelier  by  sight.  I  have  posted  letters 
for  Miss  Smith.  I  have  observed  some  letters  with  an  address  like 
L'Angelier,  bu^t  I  could  not  make  out  what  it  was.  It  was  my  duty  to 
lock  the  area  gate  at  night ;  sometimes  I  forgot  to  do  it.  I  remember 
Sunday,  22d  March.  I  went  to  bed  at  ten,  or  thereabouts.  I  slept  very 
soundly.  I  heard  no  noise  before  the  morning.  Miss  Smith  had  not 
gone  to  her  room  before  I  went  to  bed.  The  day  that  she  was  missing 
was  on  the  Thursday  after  the  22d  of  March.  I  heard  al^out  ten  o'clock 
that  she  had  gone  away ;  Mi-s  Smith  told  me.  She  came  back  that  night. 
On  the  22d  March  Christina  Haggart  was  ill.  She  kept  her  bed  till 
about  six  o'clock  that  evening.  I  parted  from  her  on  the  stair  after 
coming  down  from  worship,  and  went  into  the  kitchen.  Miss  Smith  did 
not  tell  me  what  shop  to  go  to  for  the  prussic  acid.  I  went  into  Dr 
Yeaman's  surgery,  in  Sauchiehall  Street. 

By  the  Dean — It  was  the  nearest  shop.  It  was  at  the  corner  of 
Cambridge  Street.  Miss  Smith  did  not  tell  me  to  go  to  any  particular 
shop.  It  was  at  her  bed-room  door  she  gave  me  the  line.  She  called  to 
me.  I  was  in  the  kitchen.  She  spoke  qxiite  loud.  I  don't  know  that 
anybody  heard  her.  The  seiwants  were  in  the  kitchen.  They  could 
hear  her  if  they  were  listening.  She  said  she  wanted  a  small  phial  of 
prussic  acid,  and  she  told  me  to  take  care  of  it,  for  it  was  poison.  The 
shopman  asked  who  it  was  for,  and  I  told  him.  He  said  to  tell  her  that 
she  could  not  get  it  without  a  physician's  line,  and  that  it  was  very  rank 
poison.  I  had  been  once  or  twice  in  the  shop.  They  knew  where  I 
came  from.  Last  winter,  Mr  and  Mrs  Sniith,  Mr  John  Smith,  Miss 
Bessie  Smith,  Miss  Janet,  and  Miss  Madeline  Smith,  were  members  of  the 
family  living  in  Blytliswood  Square.  Miss  Madeline  is  the  eldest,  Bessie 
the  second,  and  Janet  the  youngest.  Miss  Janet  looks  like  a  girl  of 
thirteen.  Miss  Janet  always  slept  with  Miss  Madeline — in  the  same 
I'oom  and  in  the  same  bed.  I  had  no  charge  of  the  back-door.  I  had 
charge  of  the  area  gate  aud  tlie  upper  front-door,  not  of  the  area  door. 
I  believe  the  cook,  Charlotte  M'Leau,  genei'aliy  locked  the  l)ack-door 
and  the  front  art^a  door.  On  the  evening  of  Sunday  the  22d  I\Iarch,  all 
the  family  and  servants  were  at  prayers.  Miss  Madeline  was  there  also. 
Nine  o'clock  is  the  usual  hour  for  prayers,  and  they  were  about  the  usual 
hour  that  night.  When  I  came  down  stairs  1  went  into  the  kitchen  and 
stopped  about  live  minutes,  and  then  went  to  bed.  I  waited  at  breakfast 
next  luonung  as  usual.  Miss  Smith  was  there  just  a.s  usual.  At  this 
time  a  young  man  named  Mackenzie  was  visiting  Christina  Haggart ;  she 
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is  married  to  him  now.  Miss  Smitli  and  Miss  Janet  sometimes  got  hot 
water  before  going  to  bed.  They  got  it  from  the  kitchen  in  a  jng,  not  in 
a  kettle.  I  did  not  see  Mackenzie  visiting  Christina  that  Sunday  night. 
There  are  two  windows  in  the  kitchen,  one  in  my  room,  two  in  Miss 
Smith's  room,  and  one  in  the  housemaid's  room;  they  are  all  secured 
with  iron  stanchions;  I  am  not  sure  about  the  houseDiaid's,  but  all  the 
others  have. 

By  the  Lord  Advocate — There  are  two  windows  in  Miss  Madeline's 
room ;  they  look  to  Main  Street ;  the  sill  of  one  of  the  windows  of  her 
bed-room  is  a  little  below  the  street,  nearly  flush  with  the  pavement, 
I  heard  no  noise  in  the  house  on  the  night  of  the  22d.  I  heard  nobody 
go  out  or  come  in.  The  key  of  the  area  gate  was  sometimes  kept  in  my 
room,  and  sometimes  in  the  kitchen;  there  were  two  keys,  one  of  them 
hung  on  a  nail  in  the  kitchen ;  very  seldom  both  were  in  the  kitchen. 
The  key  of  the  front  area  door  was  hanging  near  my  room;  the  key  of 
the  back  gate  was  taken  charge  of  by  the  housemaid ;  any  person  could 
have  got  it.  There  is  a  gate  and  a  door  opening  to  the  lane.  I  spoke 
of  the  key  of  the  gate.  The  key  of  the  door  is  generally  left  in  the  dooi-, 
and  also  the  key  of  the  front  door. 

By  the  Deak — There  is  no  gate  at  the  back;  it  is  a  wooden  door. 
There  is  a  wall  about  ten  feet  high;  there  is  broken  glass  on  the  top  of 
it.     There  are  two  keys  for  the  area  gate. 

George  Teaman,  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — I  am  a  medical 
man  in  Glasgow,  and  have  a  laboratory  in  Sauchiehall  Street.  I  re- 
member hearing  of  Mr  L'Angelier's  death.  On  hearing  of  it  I  recollected 
the  circumstance  of  a  paper  containing  writing  having  been  presented 
to  me  by  my  assistant,  on  which  was  written  the  words,  "  Half-an-ounce 
of  prussic  acid."  I  have  no  means  of  saying  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty how  long  that  would  be  before  L'Angelier's  death.  I  should  say 
it  would  be  from  four  to  eight  weeks.  I  went  into  the  shop  when  the 
line  was  brought  to  me.  I  saw  a  boy,  who  said  he  came  from  Miss 
Smith,  Blythswood  Square.  I  asked  whether  he  knew  what  he  wanted, 
and  he  said  he  thought  it  was  poison.  I  then  said  that  if  Miss  Smith 
Avould  call  herself,  I  woidd  see  whether  or  not  she  should  have  it.  I 
did  not  give  it  to  him.  Miss  Smith  did  not  come,  so  far  as  I  saw  or 
heard  of 

James  Stewart — I  heard  of  Miss  Smith  being  apprehended.  I  was 
then  in  the  service  of  Dr  Yeaman.  I  recollect  a  boy  coming  to  the  shop 
for  prussic  acid.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  was  six  or  eight  weeks 
before  I  heard  of  Miss  Smith's  apprehension. 

Cross-examined — I  knew  the  boy.  He  had  been  at  the  laboi*atory 
before. 

Miss  Buchanan  recalled — I  have  had  shewn  to  me  a  number  of  letters 
marked  with  my  initials.  I  satisfied  myself  they  are  in  Miss  Smith's 
handwriting.  Mr  Moncrieff  (one  of  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner)  shewed 
me  a  number  of  letters  and  envelopes,  and  I  satisfied  myself  they  were 
in  Miss  Smith's  handAvriting,  excepting  some  envelopes.  I  have  initialed 
a  sheet  of  pajjor  containing  the  numbers  of  these  letters.  With  the* 
exception  of  some  envelopes,  all  the  documents  are  in  Miss  Smith's 
handwriting. 

The  sheet  of  papoir  containing  tlic  numbers  was  hero  handed  in. 

George  Murdoch,  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — I  am  partner 
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in  the  lirm  of  Murdoch  Brothers,  druggists,  Sauchiehall  Street.  We 
keep  a  registry  book  of  the  poisons  sold  by  us.  [Shewn  book.]  This  is 
the  register  that  I  keep.  In  it  is  entered  all  the  arsenic  which  we  sell 
by  retail.  Under  date  21st  February  we  have  an  entry  here — "Feb- 
ruary 21 — Miss  Smith,  7  Blythswood  Square,  6d.  Avoi-th  of  arsenic  for 
garden  and  country-hoiise. — M.  H.  Smith."  This  is  also  initialed  b}'" 
me.  I  recollect  that  purchase  being  made.  It  was  made  by  Miss  Smitli 
herself.  As  far  as  I  remember,  she  was  alone.  I  was  engaged  in  one  of 
the  back  rooms  when  our  assistant  called  my  attention  to  a  lady  who 
wished  to  purchase  Gd.  worth  of  arsenic.  I  went  forward  and  saw  Miss 
Smith ;  she  recognised  me,  and  bowed.  I  named  the  form  that  was 
required  in  the  sale  of  it,  and  requested  to  know  for  what  pxirpose  it 
was  needed,  and  she  answered,  "  For  the  garden  and  country-hoiise." 
I  was  aware  Mr  Smith  had  a  country-house  on  the  Gareloch,  and  I 
directed  my  assistairt  to  put  up  the  arsenic.  While  he  did  so,  I  made  the 
entry  in  the  book,  which  Miss  Smith  signed,  and  I  signed  it  as  a  witness. 
I  don't  remember  seeing  the  parcel  made  up  ;  but  the  usual  mode  is  to 
put  it  in  a  double  parcel.  It  was  common  white  arsenic,  mixed  witli 
soot  in  the  proportion  required  by  the  Act.  I  saw  her  again  some  three 
days  after ;  she  called  and  inquired  if  arsenic  sliould  not  be  white.  I 
said  it  required  to  be  sold  mixed  with  something  else.  She  did  not  pur- 
chase any  moi'e  on  that  occasion.  Some  time  afterwards  my  assistant 
delivered  to  Dr  Penny  some  arsenic  fi-om  the  same  bottle.  I  was  there 
when  my  assistant  Dickie  gave  it.  [Shev/n  phial  labelled  and  signed  by 
Dickie.] 

By  Mr  Young — My  shop  is  about  three  or  four  minutes'  wallv  from 
Blythswood  Square.  Miss  Smith  and  her  family  were  in  the  habit  of 
dealing  in  my  shop.  Miss  Smith  got  1^  oz.  of  arsenic  for  the  Gd.  I 
don't  remember  if  she  paid  it.  I  have  seen  an  entry  in  the  journal  of 
sales  on  that  day  to  Mr  Smith — "  Two  dozen  soda  water,  Gd.  worth  of 
arsenic,  send  and  charge,"  with  a  mark  that  the  arsenic  was  sent.  The 
journal  is  kept  daily,  and  the  entry  is  posted  into  the  day-book  and  ledger 
in  Mr  Smith's  account — all  in  the  regular  course  of  our  book-keeping. 
I  understood  the  quantity  of  soot  used  in  the  arsenic  was  an  ounce  to 
the  pound.  That  is  more  soot  than  the  statute  requires,  but  that  was 
the  proportion  we  used.  I  don't  recollect  the  date  that  Dr  Penny  got 
arsenic  fi'om  the  same  jar. 

By  the  Lord  Advocate — I  can't  say  with  certainty  if  Miss  Smitli 
paid  for  the  arsenic.  My  impression  when  first  called  on  to  speak  in 
reference  to  this  matter  was  that  it  had  been  paid,  but  on  seeing  this 
entry  I  felt  certain  in  my  own  mind  that  it  had  not  been  paid. 

By  Mr  Young — As  soon  as  I  saw  this  entry  in  the  book,  I  communi- 
cated the  fact  to  the  Fiscal. 

James  Dickie,  examined  by  the  Loud  Advocate — I  was  assistant  to 
Mr  Murdoch  last  February.  I  knew  Miss  Smith  at  that  time  by  sight. 
I  recollect  her  coming  to  purchase  arsenic.  She  said  she  wanted  to 
send  it  to  the  gardener  at  the  country-house.  I  can't  recollect  if  she 
mentioned  tlie  purpose.  She  got  it.  [Shewn  phial.]  Tliis  contains 
ai'senic  from  our  shop  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  that  furnished  to 
Miss  Smith.  Tlic  arsenic  sold  to  her  was  duly  registered  in  tlic  registry- 
book,  and  signed  by  Miss  Smith.  I  can't  recollect  if  it  was  pp-id  for  at 
the  time ;  it  wa>s  entered  iu  the  account-book  as  unpaid ',  the  account 
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has  not  been  rendered ;  she  took  the  arsenic  with  her.  I  delivered 
some  arsenic  to  Professor  Penny  on  the  18th  April;  it  was  from  the 
same  bottle  as  that  from  which  the  arsenic  Miss  Smith  got  was  taken. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Young — I  have  been  six  years  in  Mr  Mur- 
doch's employment.  The  Smiths  dealt  in  the  shop,  and  on  the  21st 
February  Mr  Smith  had  an  account  standing  in  our  books.  I  made  the 
entry  about  the  arsenic  at  the  time ;  I  entered  it  first  in  the  scroll-book 
at  the  counter  as  unpaid ;  and  though  I  have  no  recollection  on  the 
subject,  that  satisfies  me  it  ^vas  not  paid.  The  entry  was  entered 
up  in  the  other  books.  There  is  some  soda  water  entered  on  the  same 
day  for  Mr  Smith.  I  have  no  recollection  of  Miss  Smith  giving  the 
order  for  it. 

George  Haliburton,  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — I  am  as- 
sistant to  Mr  Currie,  druggist,  Sauchiehall  Street.  I  keep  the  registry - 
book  for  the  sale  of  poison.  No.  186  is  it.  It  is  published  by  Pisher  to 
be  used  by  chemists.  On  6th  March  1857  I  see  an  entry  Avith  reference 
to  the  sale  of  arsenic.  It  is  "  March  6th,  Miss  Smith,  7  Blythswood 
Square,  to  kill  rats."  It  has  "M.  H.  Smith"  and  my  own  signature.  I 
know  the  prisoner.  On  that  occasion  she  came  witli  another  lady.  She 
asked  for  6d.  worth  of  arsenic.  I  asked  what  to  do,  and  she  told  me  it 
was  to  kill  rats.  I  said  we  were  very  unfond  of  selling  arsenic  for  that 
purpose,  in  consequence  of  its  dangerous  properties.  I  recommended  to 
her  a  phosphorus  paste  we  sold,  which  would  do  as  well.  She  said  she 
had  tried  that,  and  it  failed.  She  said  the  rats  were  in  the  house  in 
Blythswood  Square.  She  told  me  that,  in  consequ.ence  of  the  family 
going  from  home  that  day,  she  would  be  careful  to  see  it  put  down,  I 
gave  her  it.  It  was  mixed  with  indigo.  I  recognise  -phial  No.  212, 
and  its  contents.  It  contained  arsenic  compounded  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  our  shop.  Miss  Smith  paid  for  it,  and  took  it  away.  There  is  an 
entry  on  the  18th  March.  It  is  as  follows  : — "Miss  Smith,  7  Blyths- 
wood Square,  1  ounce  arsenic  to  kill  rats."  The  same  signatures  as 
before  ai-e  attached.  She  said  that  in  consequence  of  finding  seven  or 
eight  large  rats  lying  dead,  she  had  come  for  more.  Mr  Currie  came 
forward  and  made  an  objection,  and  said  he  never  gave  it  to  parties 
other  than  those  he  knew,  or  of  respectability.  I  said  she  had  got  it 
before,  and  he  allowed  me  to  do  so  now.  It  was  from  the  same  bottle 
as  before.  There  was  a  lady,  whom  I  took  to  be  her  sister,  Avith  her. 
I  never  heard  of  arsenic  in  the  same  state  as  this  used  as  a  cosmetic. 
There  is  a  preparation  of  arsenic —  "  Fowler's  solution  " — taken  inter- 
nally. There  is  a  preparation  of  arsenic  used  as  a  depilatory.  That  is 
the  yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic.     She  paid  for  her  arsenic  this  time. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Young — Both  purchases  were  made  quite 
openly.  The  young  lady  came  into  the  shop  and  left  with  her.  They 
spoke  together  at  the  counter  when  I  was  putting  it  up.  While  I  was 
putting  it  up,  the  young  lady  said  she  always  thought  arsenic  was  white, 
and  I  said  we  had  to  colour  it  according  to  Act  of  Parliament.  I  never 
saw  the  young  lady  before.  She  was  a  grown-up  young  lady.  She  was 
different  from  the  young  lady  who  was  with  her  on  the  first  occasion. 
I  mixed  the  arsenic  myself  with  indigo.  I  put  in  the  proper  quantity 
ordered  by  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

By  the  CofjRT — The  yellow  sulphuret  is  quite  different  from  what 
she  bought.     It  is  used  as  a  depilatory,  because  it  so  aliect,s  the  skin  as 


to  bl'ing  out  tlie  roots  of  liaii'.  That  is  an  opposite  operation  on  tlie  skin 
from  anything  cosmetic.  So  far  as  I  know,  that  will  confirm  my  belief 
that  any  preparation  of  arsenic  for  cosmetic  uses  is  extremely  dangerous. 
It  is  not  what  we  sell  for  a  cosmetic.  There  are  four  grains  of  ax'senic 
in  an  ounce  of  fluid  for  "Fowler's  solution." 

By  the  Lord  Advocate — Miss  Smith  said  on  the  first  occasion  that 
rats  were  to  be  killed  in  the  Blythswood  Square  house;  and  she  spoke 
of  these  rats  on  the  second  occasion. 

John  Currie,  chemist  and  druggist,  Sauchiehall  Street,  Glasgow, 
examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — I  do  not  identify  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar.  A  lady  of  the  name  of  Smith  was  in  my  shop  on  the  IStli  March 
last.  [Shewn  book.]  This  is  mine.  I  see  an  entry  of  one  ounce  of  arsenic, 
signed  "M.  H.  Smith,"  and  "G.  Haliburton,"  my  assistant.  She  said  she 
had  got  arsenic  before,  and  wanted  more.  She  preferred  arsenic  to  any 
other  poison.  I  said  we  never  sold  it  without  signing  the  name  in  the 
book.  She  said  she  would  do  so.  From  her  respectable  appearance  I 
gave  it  to  her,  having  no  suspicion.  I  gave  her  one  ounce,  the  same 
colour  as  that  sold  to  Dr  Penny.  She  said  the  rats  were  in  Blythswood 
Square.  She  said  it  had  answered  very  well  before.  She  paid  for  it. 
There  was  a  young  lady  with  her.  I  had  no  suspicion  at  the  time,  and 
did  not  take  much  note  who  was  present. 

William  Campsie,  gardener  at  JRowaleyn,  parish  of  Row,  examined — 
I  am  in  the  service  of  Mr  Smith  at  Rowaleyn.  I  am  gardener  there. 
I  have  been  in  his  service  since  1855.  I  never  got  arsenic  or  poison  from 
Miss  Smith.  I  cannot  recollect  whether  I  had  any  conversation  with 
her  on  the  subject  of  poison  lor  rats.  I  never  used  arsenic  for  that 
pur2:)ose. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Young — We  were  very  much  troiil^led  with 
rats.  I  have  used  paste  for  their  destruction.  The  paste  was  made  of 
phos]")liorus,  or  something  of  that  sort.  It  was  effectual.  I  got  qi;it 
of  the  rats  about  that  time. 

Robert  Oliphant,  stationer,  Helensburgh,  examined  by  the  Lord 
Advocate — I  know  the  prisoner.  She  used  to  deal  with  my  shop  for 
envelopes  and  note-paper.  I  have  seen  her  handwriting.  I  was  she^^^l 
a  variety  of  letters  by  the  Procurator-Fiscal.  They  were  in  JNIiss 
Smith's  liandwriting.  I  recognised  some  of  the  envelojDCs  as  having 
come  from  my  shop.  They  were  initialed,  stamped  with  a  die.  The 
initial  stamp  was  "  M.  H.  S."  They  were  stamped  for  her  by  me.  No. 
1  to  73  inclusive  of  the  letters  were  then  handed  to  witness.  I  see  No. 
G7.     That  is  one  of  the  envelopes  I  refer  to  as  stamped  by  me  for  her. 

The  Court  instructed  the  -svitness  to  go  into  the  next  room  and  exa- 
mine all  the  letters  handed  to  him,  and  marked  by  him  as  on  Iris  own 
paper  and  enclosed  in  his  initialed  envelopes.  The  witness  accordingly 
left  for  that  purpose. 

William  Harper  Minnoch  examined  by  the  Solicitor-General — I 
am  a  merchant  in  Glasgow — a  partner  in  tlie  firm  of  John  Ilouldsworth 
and  Co.  I  live  in  Main  Street,  next  door  to  the  house  of  Mr  Smith.  I 
have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  family  for  four  years.  In  the 
coui'se  of  last  winter  I  paid  my  addresses  to  Miss  Smitli.  I  ultimately  made 
])Voposals  to  her.  I  made  them  on  the  12th  of  March.  She  accepted  me. 
The  time  of  the  marriage  was  fixed  oir  that  day.  I  had  previously  to 
that  asked  her  about  marriage.     That  was   on  the    28th   of  January. 


I  asked  lier  personally.  My  attentions  to  her  before  tliat  were  such  as 
to  make  lier  aware  that  I  designed  marriage.  She  accepted  me  on  the 
28th  of  Janiiary,  and  then  she  and  I  arranged  it  more  particularly  on  the 
12th  of  March.  From  the  2Sth  of  January  to  the  end  of  March  there  was 
nothing  to  suggest  to  my  mind  a  doiibt  as  to  the  engagement  continuing. 
I  had  no  idea  that  she  was  engaged  to  any  other.  I  was  not  aware  of 
any  attachment  or  peculiar  intimacy  between  her  and  any  other  man. 
The  marriage  was  fixed  to  be  in  June.  Vf  hen  the  marriage  was  fixed  in 
March,  it  was  to  take  place  on  the  18th  of  June.  In  the  course  of  last 
season,  I  made  Miss  Smith  the  present  of  a  necklace.  It  was  before  the 
28th.  Miss  Smith  went  with  her  family,  on  the  6th  March,  to  Bridge  of 
Allan.  After  leaving  I  received  a  letter  from  Miss  Smith.  [Shev/n  No. 
133.]  That  is  the  letter.  It  is  dated  Monday.  After  Miss  Smith  came 
home  from  the  Bridge  of  AUan,  she,  along  with  her  father  and  mother, 
dined  in  my  house  on  the  19th  March.  I  met  her  at  Mr  Middleton's  on 
the  evening  of  the  25th  March.  I  was  not  av^^are  that  there  was 
anything  wrong  at  that  time.  I  called  at  her  father's  house  on  Thurs- 
day the  26th.  She  was  not  in  the  house  then.  She  was  amissing.  In 
consequence  of  that  I  went  down  to  Bowaleyn  in  company  with  her 
brother,  John  Smith,  to  look  for  her.  We  went  by  train  to  Greenock, 
and  afterwards  by  steamboat  to  Row.  We  found  her  on  board  the 
steamer  a  little  after  two  o'clock.  She  said  she  was  going  to  Rowaleyn. 
We  went  on  to  Howaleyn  Avith  her.  When  we  arrived,  we  ordered  a 
carriage  in  order  that  we  might  return  to  Glasgow.  I  had  no  conversa- 
tion with  Miss  Smith  after  reaching  Glasgow  that  night.  I  saw  her 
again  on  the  Saturday  following.  I  had  heard  by  that  time  a  rumour  of 
something  being  wrong.  She  told  me  on  Saturday  that  she  had  written 
a  letter  to  L'Angelier,  and  also  that  she  had  written  some  previously. 

By  the  CouKT — She  did  not  say  when  she  wrote  them. 

By  the  Solicitor- General — She  did  not  make  any  further  statement 
at  that  time.  I  saw  her  again  on  the  Sunday.  We  had  no  conversation 
on  that  occasion.  I  saw  her  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  following.  On 
Tuesday  morning  I  called  and  saw  Miss  Smith,  and  she  alluded  to  the 
report  that  L'Angelier  had  been  poisoned,  and  she  remarked  that  she 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  arsenic,  as  she  had  learned  at  school  that 
it  was  good  for  the  complexion.     That  was  all  tha,t  she  said. 

By  the  Court — Before  that  I  had  heard  a  rumour  that  L'Angelier 
had  been  poisoned. 

By  the  Solicitor-General — She  said  nothing  further,  and  that  was 
the  last  time  I  saw  her.  Before  she  made  those  statements  to  me,  I  was 
not  aware  that  she  was  acquainted  with  L'Angelier.  I  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  him  myself 

Cross-examined  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty — On  the  evening  of  the  1 9th 
February  I  was  at  the  opera.  I  was  accompanied  by  my  sister  and  Miss 
Smith.  I  went  to  the  opera  from  my  own  house,  but  I  called  at  Mr 
Smith's  as  we  passed.  We  went  to  the  opera  about  half-})ast  seven.  We 
returned  home  about  eleven  o'clock.  Miss  Smith  returned  with  me.  I 
stopped  the  cab  at  her  door,  and  she  went  into  her  own  house.  I  did 
not  observe  who  came  to  the  door  on  tliat  occasion.  On  the  26th  March 
it  was  I  that  suggested  the  probability  of  Miss  Smith  having  gone  to 
Eow.  I  did  so,  because  I  knew  that  her  father  had  a  house  there,  in 
which  a  servant  was  living;  and,   in  consequence  of  that,  I  and  her 


brotlier  went  down  to  lier.  When  we  met  lier  intlie  steamboat,  I  asked 
hex-  why  she  had  left  her  house,  and  her  friends  in  such  distress  at  her 
absence.  She  made  no  reply.  She  requested  me  not  to  ask  her  among  so 
many  people.  I  renewed  my  inquiry  afterwards  at  E.owaleyn.  She  said 
she  felt  distressed  that  her  papa  and  mamma  should  be  so  m\Tch  annoyed 
at  wliat  she  had  done.  Before  I  left  Glasgow,  Mr  Smith  told  me  that 
Miss  Smith  had  left  the  house  that  moraiug,  and  that  there  had  been 
some  old  love  affair.  I  understood  that  what  she  said  at  Rowaleyn  re- 
ferred to  that  old  love  affair.  She  gave  me  no  further  explanation  there. 
Slie  asked  me  not  to  press  it,  and  said  she  woidd  tell  me  all  again.  We 
were  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  at  Row.  I  carried  her  back  to  her 
father's  house,  and  left  her  there.  On  the  31st  of  March,  she  introduced 
the  subject  of  L'Angelier's  death  into  our  conversation.  That  was  about 
half-past  nine  in  the  morning.  I  called  to  inquire  for  Mrs  Smith.  I 
Jiad  heard  that  she  was  unwell.  My  meeting  with  her  was  accidental.  I 
liave  told  all  that  passed  between  us  on  that  occasion.  On  the  28th  I 
reminded  her  of  the  promise  she  had  made  to  me  at  Row,  that  she 
would  tell  me  further  of  the  reason  of  her  going  away.  I  heard  nothing 
of  the  name  of  L'Angelier  before  that  time.  Slie  did  not  mention  his 
name,  but  called  him  a  Frenchman.  I  did  not  know  who  that  French- 
man was.  I  called  at  !Mr  Smith's  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  Mai'ch 
before  I  went  to  I\Iiddleton's,  and  did  not  see  jMr  Smith.  I  understood 
that  he  was  unwell  and  confined  to  bed. 

By  the  Court — I  took  her  to  Mr  Middleton's. 

By  the  Dea^t  of  Faculty — IVIr  Middleton  is  a  minister  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Mrs  Clark,  v/ife  of  Peter  Clark,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Glasgow,  examined  by  the  Solicitor-General — The  late  JMr  L'Angelier 
lived  with  us  two  years.  He  went  ft'om  my  house  to  Mrs  Jenkins', 
Franklin  Place.  I  was  veiy  intimately  acquainted  with  him  v.^hen  he 
lived  in  my  house.  I  formed  a  very  good  impression  of  Iris  character.  He 
seemed  very  steady  and  temperate  ;  he  never  was  late  out  while  he  lived 
in  my  house.  I  was  led  to  believe  that  he  attended  church  regidai-ly  ;  I 
was  told  so  by  himself,  and  by  others  who  saw  him  ;  he  attended  St 
Jude's  Episcopal  Chapel  (Mr  Miles').  His  general  health  was  good.  He 
occasionally  visited  my  house  after  he  v/ent  to  Mrs  Jenkins'.  I  obseiwed 
that  a  month  or  two  before  his  death  liis  health  became  affected.  He 
has  spoken  to  me  about  a  lady.  I  don't  exactly  remember  when  he  did 
so  ;  it  was  while  he  lived  in  my  house  ;  I  think  in  the  first  year  that  he 
lived  with  me.  He  told  me  her  name;  it  was  Miss  Smith.  Pie  spoke  of 
her  by  lier  first  name,  "  MadeKne,"  and  by  "  Mimi."  He  gave  me  to  xmder- 
stand  that  there  was  a  mutual  attachment  between  him  and  this  lady. 
He  said  they  corresponded  by  letter.  He  said  they  were  in  the  way  of 
meeting.  He  told  me  of  an  interruption  to  the  correspondence.  I  don't 
remember  when  that  was ;  it  was  while  he  lived  in  my  house.  He  said 
the  intimacy  was  afterwards  resumed.  I  undei-stood  that  it  was  inter- 
rupted because  of  Miss  Smith's  father's  displeasure.  I  undei'stood  from 
him  that  the  correspondence  subsisted  while  he  was  living  with  Mrs 
Jenkins.  He  told  me  that  Miss  Smith  and  he  were  to  be  married,  but 
he  did  not  say  when  the  marriage  was  to  be.  I  last  saw  him  on  the  5th 
or  Gth  of  Marcli.  He  called  at  my  liousc.  He  did  not  speak  of  Miss 
Smith  tliat  day.     He  left  my  house  about  the  beginning  of  July  185G, 
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interruption  to  his  intimacy  with  Miss  Smith  ;  it  was  within  two  months 
of  his  death.  He  told  me  that  he  was  afraid  they  would  not  get  their 
end  accomplished,  as  Miss  Smith's  father  was  putting  stronger  obstacles 
in  the  way  than  evei\  He  said  notliing  further  at  that  time.  He  after- 
wards spoke  on  the  subject,  and  said  sometlaing  to  the  same  effect.  He 
spoke  of  no  coolness  between  Miss  Smith  and  himself.  Last  time  he  was 
at  the  Botanical  Gardens  he  got  some  silver-fish.  That  was  about  the 
5th  or  6th  of  March. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Young — He  came  to  my  house  first  in  May 
1854.  He  complained  of  the  climate  not  agreeing  with  him.  He  did 
not  say  particularly  how  it  disagreed  with  him.  He  said  that  he  was 
occasionally  troubled  with  symptoms  approaching  to  diarrhcea.  I  nndei-- 
stood  from  himself  that  on  one  occasion  when  he  visited  Helensbui-gh  he 
had  been  attacked  with  something  like  cholera.  He  had  gone  to  visit 
M.  De  Mean  there.  He  told  me  he  v/as  not  in  the  practice  of 
taking  a  cholera  medicine,  but  that  he  took  it  at  that  time.  I  saw 
the  cholera  medicine  in  his  room.  It  was  so  labelled.  I  understood  from 
him  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  Miss  Smith's  family.  I  understood 
his  correspondence  with  her  was  clandestine.  When  he  said  he  was  to 
be  married  to  her,  he  said  his  intention  was  to  have  the  banns  secretly 
proclaimed  ;  I  mean  by  that,  unknown  to  her  parents ;  and  that  he  in- 
tended on  the  Monday  following  to  have  a  carriage  ready,  and  to  drive 
to  chapel  and  be  married.  He  did  not  say  that  he  arranged  with  any 
particular  person  to  marry  them,  nor  did  he  mention  the  chapel. 

By  the  Solicitok-General — He  had  a  very  great  horror  of  taking 
medicine,  and  did  not  take  it  while  in  my  house. 

Thomas  Fleming  Kennedy,  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — I  am 
cashier  to  Huggins  &  Co.,  Glasgow.  I  knew  L'Angelier  for  about  four 
years  and  a-half,  during  which  he  was  in  Huggins  &  Co.'s  employment. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  frequently  to  my  house  ;  he  was  a  well- 
behaved,  well-principled,  religious  young  man.  I  had  a  great  regard  for 
him.  I  had  the  means  of  judging  of  his  character  and  conduct.  He 
enjoyed  general  good  health  while  in  our  warehouse.  I  never  thought 
him  veiy  strong.  He  was  not  off  duty  from  bad  health  till  latterly.  I 
think  his  health  first  became  affected  in  Febrviary.  I  am  not  sure  if  he 
was  ill  in  January  ;  but  in  Febritary  he  was  laid  up  for  a  week.  He  got 
better,  and  came  back  again  to  the  v/arehouse;  then  he  got  woi'se,  and  on 
the  9th  March  he  got  leave  of  absence.  I  think  it  was  on  the  morning 
of  the  23d  February  he  came  into  my  room  and  said,  "  I  am  ill,  very  ill, 
and  have  been  ill  the  night  before."  I  asked  what  was  the  matter  with 
him;  and  I  ordered  him  to  go  home.  He  said  he  had  fallen  down  on 
his  bed-room  floor  at  night  before  going  to  bed,  and  felt  so  ill  that  he 
could  not  call  for  assistance.  He  did  not  say  what  he  had  been  doing, 
nor  where  he  had  been  the  day  befoi-e.  I  must  have  seen  him  on  the 
21st  (Saturday).  He  was  confined  to  the  house  from  the  23d  February 
to  Sunday,  1st  Mai'ch.  He  s2)oke  before  his  death  of  an  attachment  to 
Miss  Smith,  Blythswood  Square.  He  said  very  little;  and  I  knew 
nothing  further  than  that  there  was  an  intimacy  till  shortly  before  his 
deatli.  He  came  to  me  one  morning  and  asked  Avhat  he  should  do  about 
tlie  correspondence.  I  advised  him  strongly  to  give  back  the  letters,  but 
he  said  he  would  not.     That  would  be  about  a  fortnight  before  the  23d 
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of  Pebruaiy.  He  said  that  sKe  wrote  tliat  a  coolness  liad  arisen,  and 
asking  back  lier  letters ;  I  understood  she  had  written  that  there  was  a 
coolness  on  the  part  of  both  of  them.  He  said  he  would  never  allow  her 
to  marry  another  man  as  long  as  he  lived.  I  said  it  was  very  foolish. 
He  said  he  knew  it  was,  that  it  was  infatuation.  He  said,  "  Tom,  slie 
will  be  the  death  of  me."  That  was  about  the  last  conversation  I  had 
with  him.  The  last  time  I  saAv  him  was  on  the  9th  IMarch,  when  he 
left  to  go  to  Edinburgh.  I  knew  his  handwriting  well.  [Shewn  145  of 
inventory.]  That  is  a  letter  in  the  deceased's  handwriting  addressed  to 
me. 

Bridge  of  Allan,  Friday  20th  March. 

Dear  Tom — I  was  sorry  to  hear  trom  Thuau  that  you  were  laid  np.  1  hope  by  tliis 
time  you  are  better.  Are  you  well  enough  to  come  here  to-morrow?  there  is  a  train  at 
12.30,  4.15,  and  G.lo.  I  thiul:  it  would  do  you  good.  Plenty  of  lodgings  to  be  had 
here.  If  you  come  it  is  of  no  use  writing,  as  the  latest  post  arriving  is  10  A.M.,  but  as 
the  Avalk  to  the  train  is  short  I  shall  be  on  the  look-out.  I  am  two  doors  from  tiie  inn, 
Union  Street. 

I  am  o-etting-  sliort  of  tin,  bring  with  you  please  two  or  three  pounds,  or  if  not  send 
them.  I  was  in  Stirling  to-day,  but  it  was  very  cold,  so  I  came  back  again.  I  have  I 
fear  slept  in  damp  slieets,  for  all  my  timbers  are  quite  sore.  I  weary  by  myself  here, 
and  I  long  to  be  back  again.     The  place  is  worth  seeing,  but  as  dull  as  a  chimney  can. 

Yours  very  sincerely,  P.  E.MILE  L'Angelier. 

[Shewn  127  of  inventory.]     That  is  a  letter  from  L'Angelier  to  myself. 

Dear  Tom— I  arrived  safe  and  feel  a  deal  better  ;  it  is  much  warmer  than  Glasgow, 
the  wind  is  south,  I  never  saw  finer  weather. 

I  inclose  you  a  P.  0.  order,  whicli  please  get  cashed  for  me.  Pens  and  ink,  also 
wafers,  are  very  scarce,  and  not  to  be  had  at  present. 

In  expectation  of  seeing  you  on  Saturday  George  j\I'Caul  bought  a  bottle  of  pickles 
warranted  free  from  cop]5er.  I  shall  be  at  the  arrival  of  the  train  leaving  Glasgow  at 
4.15  p.  m.    Drop  a  line  if  you  are  coming,  or  else  you  will  have  no  dinner.    Yours  &c. 

Emile  L'Angelier. 

There  is  a  P.S.  in  another  hand,  by  a  gentleman  named  M'Caul,  a 
friend  of  mine  and  L'Angeliei-. 

If  you  come  dine  with  me  4  Forth  St  at  7  p.  m.  letting  me  know  by  letter  to-morrow 
night — if  M'  comes  bring  him  too,  but  above  all  tilings  bring  me  a  box  of  small 
Victoria  segars  from  the  late  MacKillop,  paying  for  same.     Yours  G.  M'C. 
Tliursd.ay. 

The  postmark  is  Edinbui-gh,  March  13,  There  is  another  postmark, 
Glasgow.  [Shewn  129  of  inventory.]  That  also  is  in  L'Angelier s 
handwriting. 

Edinburg,  JMonday. 

Dear  Tom — 'We  reed  your  note  on  Saturday,  and  were  very  sorry  to  hear  you  Avere 
unwell  and  unable  to  come.  In  one  respect  it  was  lucky,  as  it  jioured  all  Saturday 
afternoon. 

1  lioar  at  Bridge  of  Allan  it  is  very  cold  and  snow.  I  think  I  will  start  for  there 
to-morrow.  I  don't  feel  so  well  as  I  did,  but  I  think  it  is  tlie  want  of  sleep.  I  think 
the  P.  0.  people  beautifully  ignorant  not  to  know  a  man's  name  from  a  woman's.  I 
shall  write  to  Oxford  about  it. 

I  KU])pose  I  am  not  -wanted  yet.  If  I  should  be  let  me  l:now  please.  Don't  send  any 
more  letters  to  P.  0.  here  after  10  a.m.  to-morrow. 

Excuse  haste,  and  believe  me  your  sincere  friend,  P.  Emile  Langelier. 

I  i-eceived  this  letter  in  course  of  post.  That  bears  the  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  postmark  of  16th  March.  [Shewn  No.  177 — a  pocket-book.] 
That  is  in  L'Angelicr's  writing  ;  my  attention  was  called  to  tlie  entries 
by  the  Fiscal.  The  entries  are  in  L'Angclici-'s  writing,  excepting  one 
on  the  11th  March,  tlie  la.st  entry  in  his  book.  I  am  not  sure  tliat  it  is 
not  his,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is.     I  waa  asked  to  dine  with  'My 
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M'Caul  in  one  of  the  letters  I  got  from  L'Angelier,  and  the  entry  of  tlie 
14tli  March,  relates  to  that  dinner. 

By  the  Dean — I  never  saw  that  book  in  L'Angelier's  possession. 

By  the  Lokd  Advocate — No.  1 1 9  is  in  L'Angelier's  handwriting — 
this  is  a  copy  taken  by  a  machine.  [Shewn  No.  25.]  This  is  in  his  hand- 
writing too,  both  envelojje  and  letter. 

By  the  Deak — The  envelope  bears  nothing  but  "  Minii."  The  docu- 
ment is  not  signed. 

By  the  Loud  Advocate — No.  7  is  in  L'Angelier's  handwriting  too. 
It  bears  date  "  10  Bothwell  Street,  19th  July  1855."  I  have  seen 
letters  in  a  female  hand  coming  for  L'Angelier.  I  knew  from  him  that 
they  came  from  Miss  Smith. 

The  Lord  Justice-Cleek — In  No.  7  it  looks  as  if  the  date  did  not 
belong  to  the  letter,  and  had  been  commenced  for  some  other  purpose. 

By  the  Lord  Advocate — I  don't  know  where  L'Angelier  put  the 
letters  he  received  from  Miss  Smith.  After  his  death,  Mr  Stevenson 
gave  me  a  bunch  of  keys  belonging  to  L'Angelier.  I  knew  tliere  were 
documents  in  his  desk.  We  had  gone  through  them  on  the  Monday  of  his 
death  to  endeavour  to  find  his  mother's  address.  I  think  Ave  read  one  or 
two  of  L'Angelier's  letters.  Stevenson  locked  them  up  and  gave  me  the 
Icey.  I  saw  them  locked  up.  There  was  nothing  in  the  letters  which 
induced  us  to  take  any  step  as  to  his  death.  On  the  Tuesday  we  again 
looked  over  them  more  particularly.  I  did  not  read  them  with  atten- 
tion. They  were  again  locked  up,  and  I  got  the  key.  On  the  day  the 
Fiscal  sent  for  the  letters  I  gave  them  up,  and  saw  them  sealed  and 
initialed.     They  were  all  given  up. 

By  the  Dean — In  February  L'Angelier  first  told  me  of  Miss  Smith's 
desire  to  break  off  her  engagement  ^Yiih.  him;  I  can't  say  the  exact  day. 
I  think  tliat  was  the  only  occasion  he  said  so;  the  conversation  took 
place  in  the  country-house.  L'Angelier  came  to  me  between  ten  and 
eleven  a.m.  crying;  he  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Miss  Smith 
that  morning  asking  back  her  letters,  and  wishing  the  corrQspondence 
to  cease,  and  he  said  that  a  coolness  had  arisen;  I  said,  "You  ought  to 
give  up  the  letters,  and  be  done  with  it;"  I  made  the  remark  that  the 
lady  was  not  worthy  of  him.  He  said  he  would  not  give  up  the  letters ; 
he  said  so  distinctly,  determinedly;  he  said  he  was  determined  to  keep 
them,  but  he  threatened  at  the  same  time  to  shew  them  to  her  fixther. 
I  told  him  he  was  veiy  foolish,  and  that  he  had  much  better  give  them 
up.  He  said,  "No,  I  won't;  she  shall  never  many  another  man  as  long 
as  I  live."  He  also  said,  "Tom,  it  is  an  infatuation;  she'll  be  the  death 
of  me."  He  was  exceedingly  excited  during  the  whole  time.  I  heard 
him  say  on  one  occasion,  I  don't  recollect  when,  "  I  wish  I  was  six  feet 
under  the  ground."  This  was  before  the  time  I  am  speaking  of.  I  took 
no  notice  of  that  statement;  I  never  supposed  that  anything  was  wrong 
with  him.  I  paid  no  attention  to  it.  His  first  serious  illness,  so  far  as 
I  remember,  was  in  Februaiy;  but  I  think  he  was  slightly  complaining 
in  January  some  time.  I  don't  remember  what  his  illness  then  was. 
I  have  heard  him  say  on  one  or  two  occasions  that  he  was  subject  to 
attacks  of  bo\vel-comj)laint.  Two  occasions  I  recollect  of,  but  I  can't 
say  when — montlis  previous  to  his  death.  I  don't  remember  ]iis  saying 
tliab  he  liad  a  bad  attack  of  cholera  in  Belgium.  I  know  he  visited  a 
place  called  Badgcmore  Castle.     It  was  last  summer  or  the  summer  be- 
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fore.  I  clon't  recollect  Ms  saying  tliat  he  had  an  illness  there.  I  don't 
remember  the  day  the  letters  were  taken  from  the  desk  in  the  ware- 
house by  the  authorities.  They  were  ptit  in  a  large  paper  box;  all  the 
letters  were  piit  in.  Stevenson  was  present.  "When  we  read  the  letters 
in  the  desk  we  put  them  in  again.  Those  which  we  read  were  lying 
open  in  the  desk.  They  may  have  had  an  india-rubber  band  round 
them.  I  don't  remember  if  they  were  all  in  enveloiDes.  The  letter.^  we 
read — only  one  or  two — were  taken  oiit  of  envelopes.  I  read  only  about 
three.  I  don't  know  how  many  Stevenson  read.  He  was  there  about 
the  same  time  as  I  was.  Our  object  was  to  discover  the  address  of  his 
mother.  We  did  not  find  it.  His  mother's  address  was  got  otherwise. 
Since  that,  I  have  written  to  his  friends  acquainting  them  with  his  death. 
There  was  no  inventory  of  the  letters  made,  I  believe. 

By  the  Lord  Advocate — Nobody  had  access  to  the  desk.  I  had  the 
keys  on  Monday  and  Tuesday.  On  Wednesday,  I  think,  I  gave  them 
to  Stevenson,  When  I  got  the  keys  first,  I  locked  them  up  in  a  drawer 
in  my  room;  When  the  letters  went  away  they  were,  I  think,  in  the 
same  state  as  when  I  found  them.  I  think  v^e  were  careful  to  replace 
those  read  in  their  envelopes.  I  can't  recollect  what  letters  we  read. 
I  did  not  see  any  letters  expressing  a  coolness  on  the  part  of  Miss  Smith. 
Those  we  read  were  old — of  date  1855.  L'Angelier's  mother  lives  in 
Jersey. 

By  the  Dean — While  I  had  the  keys  no  one  had  access  to  the  letters. 
I  saw  them  packed  in  a  box  and  sealed  ixp. 

Bobei-t  Oliphant  having  been  recalled,  was  examined  by  the  Lord 
Advocate — I  have  looked  at  the  letters,  and  made  a  note  of  the  result 
of  my  inspection  of  them. 

By  the  Dean — I  did  not  get  a  die  made  for  Miss  Smith.  The  die 
might  suit  any  person's  name  with  these  initials.  I  had  the  letters ; 
they  are  moveable.     It  is  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  printed. 

John  Mukray,  examined  by  Mr  Mackenzie — I  am  a  Sherifi-officer 
in  Glasgow.  I  got  a  warrant  on  tlie  30th  March  to  go  to  the  office  of 
Huggins  &  Co.  Bernard  M'Lauchlin  accompanied  me.  I  saw  Mr  Ste- 
venson and  Mr  Kennedy.  I  told  Stevenson  my  object  in  calling.  He 
opened  the  desk,  and  I  took  a  quantity  of  letters  and  papers,  and  the 
other  contents  from  it.  I  put  them  into  a  box,  which  was  then  sealed 
u})  in  the  presence  of  Mr  Stevenson,  and  I  left  it  with  instructions  to 
send  it  to  the  Procurator-Fiscal's  office.  It  was  initialed  by  Mr  Steven- 
son and  Mr  Kennedy  in  my  presence.  I  saw  it  afterwai-ds  in  the 
Fiscal's  office ;  it  was  still  sealed.  I  broke  the  seal  on  the  folloAving  day 
in  the  presence  of  the  Procurator-Fiscal  and  Mr  Stevenson.  The  liox 
and  its  contents  were  handed  over  to  Mr  Wilson,  assistant  in  the  Fiscal's 
office.  I  did  not  mark  the  letters  at  that  time,  or  distinguish  them  in 
any  way.  Two  days  afterwards  I  marked  them.  I  got  them  from  Mr 
Wilson  to  mark.  I  found  a  portfolio  in  the  desk,  and  a  cake  of  cocoa, 
which  I  marked  particulaily.  I  don't  remember  seeing  a  memorandum- 
book  in  the  desk,  but  I  observed  it  in  the  box  when  it  was  opened. 
[Identifies  memorandum-book,  No.  177,  and  part  of  the  cake  of  cocoa.] 
After  I  had  sealed  the  box  in  Hu2;e;ins'  I  went  to  L'Angelier's  lodsrincs. 
M'Lauchlin  and  Stevenson  accompanied  me.  Mr.s  Jenkin.s  pointed  out 
his  room  and  his  repositories.  When  she  left  the  room  we  made  a 
thorough  search.     Mr  SteA'enson  produced  the  keys,  and  we   opened 
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the  repositories,  I  found  letters  in.  a  portmanteau,  and  also  in  a 
desk.  We  did  not  open  tlie  tourist's  bag.  I  took  possession  of  all 
tlie  letters.  M'Lauclilin  carried  them  from  the  lodgings,  wrapped  up 
in  broAvn  paper.  I  accompanied  him.  It  was  late  in  the  evening,  and 
he  took  them  to  his  lodgings  by  my  directions.  Next  morning  they 
Avere  brought  to  the  Fiscal's  office.  The  parcel  was  not  sealed  in  Mrs 
Jenkins'.  I  got  them  from  M'Lauclilin  next  morning,  and  locked  them 
in  a  drawer  till  we  marked  them.  After  they  were  marked  they  were 
handed  over  to  Mr  Wilson.  [Shewn  No.  1.]  This  was  foimd  in  the  desk 
in  deceased's  lodgings.  No.  3  was  also  found  in  the  desk.  Nos.  5,  7,  9, 
13,  15,  17,  21,  23,  25,  41,  71,  77,  79,  81,  85,  87,  and  89,  I  found  in  a 
small  tourist's  bag  in  tlie  lodgings  ;  it  was  locked.  I  delivered  it  to  Mr 
Wilson.  I  found  also  in  the  lodgings  a  number  of  bottles  ;  M'Lauclilin 
took  them  aAvay  to  his  lodgings,  and  next  morning  brought  them  to  me, 
and  I  locked  them  up  in  a  drawer  along  with  the  letters.  They  were 
handed  to  Mr  Wilson  on  the  1st  April,  and  Dr  Penny  got  some  of 
them.  [Witness  identified  the  bottles.]  I  went  to  the  house  7  Blytlis- 
wood  Square  on  the  31st  March,  and  searched  the  prisoner's  bed-room  ; 
I  found  two  bottles.  I  also  found  photograph  (180)  in  that  bed-room. 
I  found  it  in  a  trunk  which  was  not  locked.  I  went  through  the  drug- 
gists and  surgeons  in  Glasgow  to  inquire  as  to  the  sale  of  arsenic  in 
December,  January,  February,  and  March  last.  I  found  some  of  them 
kept  no  arsenic  at  all ;  others  kept  it,  but  did  not  sell  it.  From  the 
registers  of  those  wlio  sold  it  I  copied  the  entries.  I  ascertained  that 
from  December  to  March  no  person  of  the  name  of  L'Angelier 

The  Dean — StojD,  stop.  [Witness  withdrawn.]  This  may  be  useful 
and  important  investigation  for  the  Crown  to  make ;  but  it  surely  is  not 
to  be  contended  that  a  policeman  is  to  speak  to  the  registers  of  the  sale 
of  arsenic  in  all  the  shops  in  Glasgow. 

The  Lord  Advocate — We  only  wish  to  jDrove  that  L'Angelier's  name 
is  not  in  these  registers  as  a  purchaser  of  arsenic. 

The  Court  decided  that  the  question  was  competent ;  it  was  simply 
to  prove  tliat  L'Angelier's  name  Avas  not  found  in  the  registers ;  it  did 
not  prove  that  he  had  not  bought  arsenic  under  another  name,  or  in 
some  other  place. 

Witness  recalled — I  found  in  none  of  the  registers  arsenic  as  having 
been  sold  to  L'Angelier.  I  extended  my  inquiries  to  Coatbridge,  and 
along  the  road  between  Glasgow  and  Coatbridge,  and  also  at  Stirling  and 
Bridge  of  Allan  ;  and  I  found  no  such  entry  anywhere. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Young — I  can't  say  how  many  shops  I  went  to 
in  Glasgow.  I  kept  a  note  of  all  the  places  I  visited.  In  that  note  there 
are  forty-seven  druggists'  shops  mentioned.  I  went  to  other  shops  ;  we 
went  to  those  which  we  saw  in  our  Avay,  but  which  Avere  not  in  the 
Glasgow  Directoiy.  I  made  that  note  at  the  time.  I  made  the  visits 
some  days  prior  to  the  16tli  May.  It  took  several  days.  This  list  was 
not  the  list  I  carried  about  with  me.  I  made  it  up  from  another  list. 
I  examined  the  statutory  register  in  each  shop  where  a  register  was  kept. 
I  did  not  find  a  register  in  every  place  where  arsenic  Avas  sold.  I 
remember  four  shops  Avhere  this  Avas  the  case.  I  did  not  visit  the  shops 
of  any  drysalters  or  any  manufacturing  chemists.  I  made  the  examina- 
tion of  the  deceased's  lodgings  on  Monday,  30th  March.  It  was  com- 
menced a  little  after  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  were  engaged 
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in  it  till  eiglit  o'clock.  I  think  I  examined  all  the  repositories  pointed 
out  hj  Mrs  Jenkins  as  belonging  to  the  deceased.  We  examined  the 
press,  the  wardrobe,  a  portmanteau,  and  a  desk,  and  found  things  there. 
We  took  no  note  of  the  things  we  found  in  each  of  these  places ;  but  I 
kept  them  all  separtite — the  letters  found  in  the  portmanteau  in  one 
parcel,  and  those  found  in  the  desk  in  another.  The  jiarcels  were  not 
labelled.  I  marked  on  one  of  them  "trunk,"  signifying  the  letters  there 
were  found  in  the  portmanteau.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  the  other 
letters  were  found  in  the  desk.  M'Lauchlin  took  them  to  his  lodgings, 
and  brought  them  to  the  office  about  9. .30  next  morning.  There  were  so 
many  things  that  it  took  us  some  time  to  mark  them.  We  began  to  do 
so  four  or  five  days  afterwards ;  we  were  not  continuously  at  them ;  it 
took  us  for  eight  or  ten  days.  I  put  "  desk,  lodgings,"  "  lodgings,"  and 
"trunk" — these  were  our  marks.  M'Lauchlin  was  with  me  Avhen  I 
marked  them  ;  and  when  I  did  so,  I  handed  them  to  him,  and  he  put  on 
his  initials.  They  were  given  to  the  Fiscal  when  I  had  finished  mark- 
ing them  ;  that  would  be  two  or  three  weeks  after. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — And  during  all  that  period  no  person 
examined  the  letters  to  see  what  information  could  be  collected  from 
them  ? 

Witn  ess — None. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — That  was  an  expeditious  v/ay  of  pressing  on 
a  precognition  in  such  a  case. 

By  Mr  Young — I  labelled  the  bottles  on  the  1st  April  in  my  own 
room,  assisted  by  M'Lauchlin.  There  is  nothing  on  the  labels  to  shew 
when  they  were  attached.  The  date  "  SOtli  March  "  on  them  is  the  date 
they  were  found.  We  made  the  search  of  the  desk  in  Huggins'  before 
going  to  the  lodgings  on  the  30th  Mai-ch.  The  letters  were  sealed  with 
Huggins'  office-seal.  I  have  no  doubt  the  letters  I  got  two  days  after- 
wards from  Mr  Wilson  to  mark  were  those  found  in  the  desk.  The 
handwriting  in  the  letters  was  the  same  as  that  in  the  letters  found  in 
the  desk.  I  can't  say  if  they  were  all  one  handwriting.  Taking  the 
letters  from  the  desk  and  putting  them  into  the  box,  I  noticed  them  to 
be  in  a  lai-ge,  legible  hand ;  and  I  identified  them  again  when  Mr  Wilson 
handed  over  the  box  to  me. 

Re-examinedby  Mr  Mackenzie — The  two  bimdles  taken  by  M'Lauchlin 
to  his  lodgings  were  in  the  same  state  next  morning  when  brought  to 
the  office,  and  they  Avere  carefully  locked  up  till  given  to  Mr  Wilson. 
M'Lauchlin  signed  all  the  labels  along  with  me. 

By  Mr  Young — I  handed  the  photogx'aph  I  found  in  Miss  Smith's  bed- 
room to  the  Fiscal,  and  I  saw  it  in  his  office.  I  found  more  letters  than  I 
spoke  to  in  the  lodgings.  I  can't  say  how  many  I  found  in  the  lodgings, 
or  in  the  desk  at  Huggins'.  I  saAv  a  number  of  letters  found  in  the 
lodgings  put  into  a  box  in  Mr  Young's  room.  The  letters  found  at 
Huggins'  were  also  put  into  a  box  in  the  same  room.  I  never  saw  any 
list  or  inventory  made  out.  All  the  bottles  which  I  found  I  handed  to 
the  Fiscal.  I  found  in  the  press  in  Mrs  Jenkins'  house  eight  bottles.  I 
found  a  package  of  powdei-s.  I  counted  these  things,  and  retained  them 
in  my  memory. 

Bernard  M'Lauchlin,  examined  by  Mr  Mackenzie — I  am  an  assistant 
to  Murray,  Sherilf-oIKcer.  I  remember  going  to  Hnggin^'  on  the  30th 
Maixh,  and  taking  possession  of  a  number  of  letters  which  were  in  a  desk. 
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They  were  put  into  a  box,  wliich  was  sealed.  I  was  present  when  it 
was  opened,  in  the  Fiscal's  chambers.  I  did  not  see  the  contents  tlien.  I 
went  mth  Murray  the  same  evening  to  Mrs  Jenkins'  house,  and  took 
possession  of  vfirious  letters,  a  travelling-bag,  and  eight  bottles.  The 
letters  were  parcelled  np  in  two  parcels,  and  I  took  them  to  my  own 
house,  and  next  morning  I  took  them  to  Murray  in  the  same  state  that 
they  were  in  the  night  before — I  had  never  opened  them — and  he  locked 
them  up.  I  saw  them  marked  afterwards.  I  was  particularly  careful 
that  the  letters  were  put  into  the  proper  envelopes.  The  bottles  were 
taken  to  my  house  that  evening,  and  delivered  up  next  day  to  Murray. 
They  were  afterwards  given  to  Wilson  in  the  same  state.  I  took  posses- 
sion at  Mrs  Jenkins',  on  the  ISth  April,  of  a  top-coat,  and  on  the  14fch,  of 
a  Balmoral  bonnet.  [Identifies  coat  and  cap.]  I  v/ent  with  Mr  Thuau 
to  No.  7  Blythswood  Square.  He  pointed  out  a  mndow  in  Main  Street 
—one  of  the  windows  of  Miss  Smith's  bed-room.  In  that  room  we  found 
two  bottles  and  a  photogra,ph.  I  accompanied  Mary  Tweedale  from 
Terrace  Street,  St  Vincent  Street,  to  Blythswood  Square.  At  No.  4 
Terrace  Street  I  shewed  Tweedale  my  watch — it  wanted  five  minutes  to 
four.  We  went  to  Blythswood  Square,  and  when  we  arrived  there  it 
was  exactly  four.  We  walked  at  a  leisurely  pace.  Terrace  Street  is  on 
the  other  side  of  Sauchieliall  Street. 

By  Mr  Young — The  letters  found  in  Mrs  Jenldns'  I  took  to  my  own 
room  ;  they  were  not  put  in  a  drawer ;  they  were  left  open.  My  -svife 
was  in  that  room.  I  could  not  say  precisely  v/hen  we  marked  them. 
We  marked  the  bottles  on  the  1st  April,  and  the  letters  found  in  the 
lodgings  might  be  all  marked  a  week  after  that ;  I  daresay  we  began  to 
mark  them  about  the  3d  April,  I  believe  they  were  all  marked  within 
a  fortnight,  but  I  am  not  sure.  I  may  have  omitted  to  mark  some,  but 
not  to  my  knowledge ;  I  was  asked  afterwards  to  mark  some  wliich  I  had 
omitted.  They  had  Murray's  initials.  Murray  brought  them  to  me  in 
his  own  ofiice. 

By  Mr  Mackenzie — I  was  in  the  room  with  the  letters  all  night,  and 
I  am  satisfied  nobody  touched  them  till  they  were  delivered  up  to  Mur- 
ray. The  letters  I  omitted  to  mark  Were  found  in  the  lodgings.  We 
visited  druggists'  shops,  and  made  inqviiries  as  to  the  sale  of  arsenic,  as 
to  the  register  only ;  also  on  the  road  to  Coatbridge,  and  at  Baillieston, 
Bridge  of  Allan,  and  Stirling  ;  but  we  found  no  entries  of  sale  of  arsenic 
to  any  pei'son  of  the  name  of  L'Angelier. 

By  Mr  Young — Eveiy  shop  or  house  we  went  in  is  marked  in  the  list. 

By  Mr  MACXENZiE-^The  houses  are  the  houses  of  doctors  who  have 
shops  elsewhere ;  we  went  to  these  shops  too. 

The  LoKD  Justice-Clerk — You  say  you  are  an  assistant  to  Murray? 
.    Witness — Yes. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — Are  you  appointed  and  paid  by  Murray  ? 

Witness — Yes. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — Then  you  go  about  and  assist  Murray 
without  any  legal  authority  or  character  at  all  1  I  don't  imply  that  you 
are  not  a  better  officer  than  Murray,  but  in  reality  you  are  not  appointed 
by  tlio  Sheriff'? 

Witness — No. 

Tlio  LoR]^  Justice-Clerk — Ave  you  named  in  any  warrant  for  search  1 

Witness — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 
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Tlie  Lord  Justice-Clerk — Do  you  execute  these  Avarraiits  yourself 
without  Murray? 

Witness — I  have  always  Murray  or  some  other  officer  with  me. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — This  system  is  j^erfectly  new  to  me. 

William  Wilsojt,  examined  by  Mr  Mackenzie — I  am  assistant  to 
the  Fiscal  in  Glasgow.  I  remember  a  box  being  brought  to  the  Fiscal's 
office.  I  saw  it  first  in  Mr  Hart's  and  Murray's  hands.  I  took 
possession  of  its  contents,  and  kept  them  for  two  or  three  days  aftei'- 
wards,  and  returned  them  to  Murray,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to 
mark  and  label  according  to  the  place  in  Y,^hich  he  had  found  them.  He 
returned  them  with  his  own  and  M'Lauchlin's  initials.  I  went  over 
tliem,  and  marked  the  envelopes  -with  reference  to  each  other.  With 
one  exception  they  remained  in  my  custody  till  they  were  so  marked. 
Tlae  exception  is  JSTo.  103.  I  took  particular  care  in  going  over  them 
to  mark  the  letter  ^^T.th  reference  to  the  envelope  in  which  it  was 
found. 

By  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk — I  labelled  them  after  Muiray  had 
initialed  them. 

By  Mr  Mackenzie — On  V/ednesday  the  2oth.  March,  Mr  Stevenson 
brought  me  seven  letters,  which  I  identify.  N'o.  71  is  not  one  of 
the  seven  given  to  me  by  Stevenson.  I  believe  No.  75  is  one  of  them. 
No.  10.3  I  know  was  got  either  from  Stevenson,  or  Murray,  or  M'Lauch- 
lin.  The  tourist's  bag  was  opened  on  the  afternoon  of  the  31st  March. 
They  w-ere  marked  by  Mr  Hart  and  myself.  Nos.  113  and  125  I  believe 
were  found  in  the  tourist's  bag.  The  letters  found  in  the  lodgings  I 
afterwards  mai-ked,  the  letters  and  envelopes  relatively  to  each  other. 
Murray  also  brought  the  bottles  found  in  the  lodgings,  a  cake  of  cocoa, 
and  two  bottles  found  in  the  prisoner's  bed-room.  They  were  handed  to 
Dv  Penny  for  exam-ination. 

Cross-exajcained  by  the  Dean — I  am  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Messrs 
Hart  and  Young.  I  hold  no  official  ap]3oii|tment.  I  kept  the  box  with 
the  letters  two  or  three  days  before  giving  them  over  to  Murray.  They 
were  locked  up.  I  kept  them  because  the  officers  were  actively  engaged 
in  prosecuting  inquiries  into  this  case.  I  took  no  note  of  the  time  they 
were  out  of  my  hands;  but  I  think  it  would  not  be  more  than  one  or 
two  days.  I  might  give  them  away  on  the  Friday,  and  they  woiild  be 
returned  on  the  Saturday  or  Monday.  I  cannot  say  how  long  they  were 
in  Murray's  possession;  the  steps  in  the  case  were  so  numerous  and  com- 
plicated that  I  can't  recollect.  It  is  not  impossible  that  they  might  have 
them  for  a  fortnight,  but  I  think  tliey  only  had  them  two  or  three  days. 
After  they  were  returned  by  Murray  and  M'Lauchlin,  one  letter  was  sent 
to  Edinburgh  on  the  6th  April;  the  others  were  examined  by  Mr  Young 
and  myself,  and  when  examined,  those  which  v/ere  considered  i-elevant 
to  the  inqiiiiy  were  selected  by  Mr  Young  and  myself  Those  marked 
by  me  were  done  partly  in  the  office  and  partly  in  my  house.  I  believe 
Mr  Young  did  the  same.  The  selected  letters  were  reported  to  the  Cro-svn, 
and  sent  to  Edinburgh,  and  the  rest  were  kept  in  a  lockfast  place  in  Mr 
Young's  room.  The  letters  sent  to  Edinburgh  were  not  retui-ned.  They 
were  principal  letters.  Copies  were  made  of  many  of  the  letters,  but  I 
cannot  say  whether  the  selected  letters  were  copied  in  our  office.  I  cau't 
say  whether  they  Avere  copied  in  the  office  or  taken  home  by  the  clerks. 
I  can't  say  whether  the  Procurator-Fiscal  lodged  any  of  the  letteiia  iu  the 
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Sheriff-Clerk's  hands.  There  are  none  of  the  letters,  to  my  knowledge, 
still  in  the  Procurator-Fiscal's  office.  Mr  Young  took  charge  of  the  later 
part  of  the  inquiry.  [Shewn  documents  in  the  third  inventory  for  the 
prisoner.]  These  were  found  in  the  deceased's  lodgings;  but  I  can't  say 
whether  they  were  only  got  out  of  the  Procurator-Fiscal's  office  last 
Monday,  on  the  application  of  the  prisoner's  agents.  I  don't  know 
whether  there  are  letters  still  in  the  Fiscal's  office  in  Glasgow.  Mr 
Young  must  answer  that.  I  know  that  applications  have  been  made 
within  the  last  two  months,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  for  access  to 
these  letters,  and  the  Crown  desired  us  to  refuse  these  requests.  I  know, 
also,  that  several  packages  were  given  to  the  prisoner's  agents  a  few  days 
before  the  indictment  was  served. ' 

By  Mr  Mackenzie — I  believe  it  was  by  order  of  Crown  counsel  that 
the  letters  were  sent  to  Edinburgh.  I  can't  say  if  they  were  returned 
to  copy,  but  I  know  they  were  copied.  There  wei-e  198  envelopes,  some 
containing  four  and  some  eight  pages,  and  so  difficult  to  decipher  that  I 
liad  to  use  a  magnifying  lens.  About  the  beginning  of  June,  instructions 
were  sent  to  give  the  prisoner's  agents  full  access  to  all  the  documents 
not  libelled  on ;  and  the  prisoner's  agents  immediately  applied  for  them. 
In  reply  to  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  witness  stated  that  the  Procurator- 
Fiscal  had  possession  of  the  documents. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  observed  that  the  Sheriff-Clerk  is  the  party 
under  whose  warrant  these  things  are  recovered,  and  he  is  responsible  for 
their  custody,  and  ought  to  have  an  inventory  of  them  made  immediately. 
The  Procui'ator- Fiscal  ought  not  to  have  possession  of  them.  Pie  thought 
after  what  he  had  said  lately  at  Stirling  on  this  subject,  that  such  a  thing- 
would  have  been  put  an  end  to. 

The  Dean  of  Faculty  having  applied  for  the  warrant  issued  for  re- 
covery of  the  documents, 

The  Lord  Advocate  said  he  had  been  anxious  that  every  facility 
should  be  given  for  the  defei^e,  but  the  prisoner  had  chosen  to  run  her 
letters,  and  the  case  had  to  be  prepared  in  a  very  short  time.  He  ven- 
tured to  say,  however,  that  more  facilities  had  been  given  for  the  defence 
in  this  case  than  he  had  ever  known  in  any  other.  He  had  even  desired 
that  a  private  copy,  made  for  his  own  use,  should  be  given  to  the  other 
side,  before  the  indictment  was  served.  They  had  given  them  a  manu- 
script copy  some  days  before  the  indictment  was  served,  not  only  of 
the  correspondence  founded  on,  but  of  all  the  documents,  but  he  did 
not  think  it  his  dvity  to  allow  access  to  the  original  manuscripts  before 
the  indictment  was  served. 

The  Dean  of  Faculty  said  he  was  not  attributing  any  discourtesy  to 
liis  learned  friend,  but  he  complained  most  seriously  of  the  conduct  of 
his  subordinates,  in  consequence  of  which  they  had  not  had  the  time  they 
ought  properly  to  prepare  for  this  trial ;  and  even  down  to  this  moment 
they  had  not  the  slightest  satisfaction  or  certainty  that  they  had  got  all 
the  documents  which  had  been  recovered  in  this  case. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — You  could  applv  to  the  Court  for  the  re- 
covery of  any  documents  that  may  remain. 
The  Court  then  adjourned  till  next  morning, 


FOURTH  DAY.— FniDAY,  July  3. 

Precisely  at  three  minutes  after  ten  the  prisoner  appeared  at  the  bar, 
accompanied  by  one  of  tiie  female  warders  of  the  prison  and  the  police 
constables  as  before.  Hardly  a  pex'ceptible  trace  of  additional  anxiety 
could  be  seen  on  her  countenance.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
subsequently  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  took  his  seat  on  the  bench,  accom- 
panied as  before  by  Lords  Ivory  and  Handyside. 

The  Court-room  was  crowded  to  excess,  a  number  of  ladies  being 
scattered  through  the  hall  and  galleries. 

The  Dean  of  Faculty  rose,  and,  addressing  the  Lord  Justice -Clerk, 
said — Before  the  diet  is  again  called,  or  the  proceedings  resumed,  I  wish 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Court  an  occurrence  of  a  very  unusual 
form  and  kind.  There  has  been  put  into  my  hands  this  morning  a 
printed  letter,  Avhich  appears  to  be  in  the  course  of  circulation,  and 
which  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  reading.  [The  letter,  which  was  read, 
was  dated  from  the  Scotch  Thistle  office.  High  Street,  Edinburgh,  30th 
June,  and  intimated  that  a  full  report  would  be  given  of  the  trial,  and  of 
all  the  letters  between  the  prisoner  and  L'Angelier.  The  circular  was  signed 
"  Jas.  Cunningham."]  After  reading  this  circular,  the  Dean  said — -Your 
Lordship  is  of  course  aware  that  up  to  this  moment  the  number  of  letters 
which  have  been  put  in  evidence  is  extremely  small,  but  that  the  numl)er 
of  letters  which  have  been  produced  in  this  case  is  very  large  indeed ;  and 
your  Lordship  is  also  aware  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  these 
letters  have  been  printed  for  the  use  of  counsel  on  both  sides.  I  am 
further  informed  that  the  letters  which  are  printed,  and  which  amount 
to  upwards  of  100,  are  in  the  course  of  being  set  in  type  in  this  news- 
paper office,  with  a  vievv'  to  their  being  published  to-moirow.  It  remains 
(juite  doubtful  up  to  this  moment  how  many  of  these  letters  may  be  used 
in  evidence.  They  are  truly  of  the  most  highly  confidential  character, 
and  quite  unfit  for  publication ;  and  I  am  sure  I  may  say  of  my  learned 
friend,  the  Lord  Advocate,  that  he  will  not  use  one  of  them  that  is  not 
essential  to  his  case.  Now,  in  these  circumstances,  it  appeal's  to  me  that 
the  proposed  publication  is  a  gross  breach  of  public  decorum,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  most  improper  misuse  of  materials  which,  somehow  or  other, 
I  do  not  know  how,  have  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  this  printer. 
I  am  very  much  disposed  to  leave  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  your  Lord- 
ship, but  I  must  at  the  same  time  take  the  liberty  of  urging  that  some 
proceedings  should  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  this  proposed 
publication. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said — If  the  circular  to  whicli  my  learned  friend 
refers  had  fallen  into  my  hands,  I  should  have  taken  precisely  the  course 
which  he  has  done.  How  these  letters  shoixld  have  got  into  the  hands  of 
any  person  unconnected  with  the  prosecution  or  defence,  I  am  unable  to 
say.  I  know  that  the  strictest  orders  have  been  given  that  no  copies  of 
the  letters  printed  by  the  Crown,  and  communicated  by  them  to  the 
defence,  should  be  given  to  any  person  whatever.  I  have  every  reason 
to  think  that  tliese  orders  have  been  most  carefully  obeyed.  I,  however, 
thoroughly  agree  with  my  learned  friend  as  to  the  cxtreiuely  gross  impro- 
priety of  the  proposed  publication,  and  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  pQ-operatQ 
with  him  in  auy  procoediugis  whigj)  may  )3q  tte9essary. 
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The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — The  thing  to  be  done  is  to  order  the  imme- 
diate attendance  of  James  Cunningham,  to  explain  how  he  obtained 
possession  of  a  copy  of  these  letters ;  because  the  communication  of 
documents  of  such  a  character,  or  indeed  of  any  documents  not  produced 
in  eYidence,  is  a  most  improper  proceeding,  and  a  gross  contempt  of 
Court.  Let  an  order,  therefore,  be  made  out,  ordering  the  immediate 
attendance  in  court  of  James  Cunningham, 

The  examination  of  witnesses  was  then  proceeded  with. 
Mr  William  Hart,  examined  by  the  Solicitor- General — I  am  Joint 
Procurator-Fiscal  at  Glasgow.  Mr  Young  is  my  colleague.  I  first  heard 
of  L'Angelier's  death  about  the  end  of  the  same  week  in  which  it  hap- 
pened. It  happened  on  Monday,  23d  March.  Mr  Young  first  men- 
tioned it  to  me  and  Mr  Wilson. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — Were  not  letters  brought  to  your  office  on 
Wednesday  the  25th  1  Witness — I  believe  so  ;  but  I  was  absent  at  that 
time  unwell. 

By  Solicitor-General — It  ^vas  after  I  came  back  -when  I  first  heard 
of  it  through  Mr  Young.  At  that  time  no  criminal  information  had  been 
lodged  at  my  office.  I  saw  one  letter  in  particular  brought  to  the  office. 
There  may  have  been  others.  It  was  No.  149  of  the  indictment.  An 
investigation  was  going  on  at  the  time  in  regard  to  the  death  of  L'Ange- 
lier.  It  was  certainly  not  being  conducted  in  the  expectation  that  a 
criminal  charge  should  result  out  of  it.  I  read  a  quantity  of  letters  in 
the  course  of  the  investigation,  which  had  been  brought  to  the  office  by 
Murray  and  Stevenson.  This  was  not  in  the  course  of  that  week,  but  of 
the  following  week.  I  ultimately  made  a  criminal  charge  on  Tuesday, 
the  31st  March,  against  the  panel,  and  got  a  warrant  for  her  apprehen- 
sion, which  v/as  executed  the  same  day,  when  she  was  examined.  Before 
making  the  criminal  charge,  several  witnesses  had  been  examined  in  re- 
gard to  the  death.  The  precognition  was  generally  as  to  the  death.  The 
Procurator-Fiscal  had  instructions  to  examine  into  sudden  deaths  when 
there  was  anything  peculiar  in  them.  In  the  course  of  this  investigation 
I  had  a  number  of  letters  read  which  came  from  L'Angelier's  reposi- 
tories ;  they  were  generally  in  envelopes,  and  I  was  particularly  careful 
to  restore  the  letters  to  their  proper  envelopes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Young — There  was  also  a  warrant  obtained  on 
the  30th  March.      I  believe  it  is  at  Glasgow.      I  think  it  could  be  got 
without  difficulty.     It  was  an  application  setting  forth  that  the  death  of 
L'Angelier  was  suspected  to  have  been  from  poison,  and  craving  a  war- 
rant to  get  the  exhumation  of  the  body,  and  to  take  possession  of  certain 
letters  and' documents  in  the  repositories  of  the  deceased. 
The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — Desire  the  witness  to  get  this. 
By  Mr  Young — [Shewn  a  copy.]    It  is  a  correct  copy.    I  may  mention 
that  the  application  was  to  Mr  Young,   my  colleague,  and  he  knows 
better  about  it  than  I  do;  but  I  know  of  it  generally.     I  am  not  sure  if 
the  precognition  before  the  31st  of  March  was  taken  before  the  Sheriff'. 
Was  it  reported  to  the  Sheriff? — I  can  scarcely  say  that.     Not  that  you 
know  of? — I  was  not  awai-e  of  it  before  the  31st,  except  that  I  knew  that 
witnesses  were  in  attendance,  and  were  examined  verbally;  at  least  they 
were  in  the  office,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  they  were  examined  in  the 
presence  of  the  Sheriff.     Was  any  precognition  taken  by  the  Sheriff"  on 
the  30th  March? — There  was;  they  were  not  written  precognitions;  the 
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witnesses  were  examined  verbally  in  the  Sheriffs  presence  on  the  31st; 
but  I  think  their  evidence  was  not  written  down.  "What  Sherifi'  was 
that? — Sheriff  Smith,  I  think  this  was  both  before  and  after  the  pri- 
soner's declaration.  I  know  that  witnesses  were  in  attendance  at  the 
time  the  prisoner  was  under  examination,  both  before  and  after.  When 
was  the  prisoner  committed  for  trial?  on  the  31st? — No;  she  was 
committed  for  further  examination.  Was  any  written  precognition  taken 
before  the  Sheriff  at  all? — A  great  deal.  Sheriff  Smith  and  Sheriff  Bell 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  matter,  as  well  as  Sir  Archibald  Alison.  [A 
copy  of  the  petition  and  warrant  shewn  and  identified.  The  warrant  was 
read.  It  was  dated  Glasgow,  30th  March,  and  stated  that  the  Sheriff, 
having  considered  the  foregoing  petition,  granted  warrant  for  the  exhu- 
mation of  the  body  of  the  deceased,  and  authorised  Drs  Steven  and 
Thomson,  along  with  Drs  Corbett  and  Penny,  to  examine  it  and  report 
on  it.  Dr  Penny  was  also  authorised  to  make  an  analysis,  and  to  report; 
and  further  authority  was  given  to  make  a  search,  as  craved.]  What  does 
the  search  refer  to?  is  it  to  the  words  in  the  petition  to  search,  as  far  as 
necessary,  the  repositories  and  lodgings  of  the  deceased? — I  cannot  per- 
fectly vouch  for  that.  I  should  say  that  the  last  words  in  this  copy  are 
inaccurate.     I  should  say  that  all  the  documents  were  to  be  obtained. 

By  Solicitor-General — This  application  made  no  mention  of  any 
charge  against  any  person,  or  of  any  criminal  charge  at  all.  Did  you 
make  any  selection  of  the  letters  which  have  been  used  and  libelled  on 
in  this  indictment  ? — Made  only  a  comparatively  small  selection.  Those 
that  have  been  used  were  printed  for  the  use  of  the  prosecution.  A  large 
portion  of  them  were  copied  in  manuscript  in  my  office.  I  am  not  sure 
if  they  were  all  copied  there.  I  think  som.e  of  them  were  copied  in  the 
Crown  Agent's  office,  Edinburgh,  but  a  large  portion  vvere  copied  in  my 
office  ;  and  I  may  mention  that  a  large  portion  were  actually  copied  by 
Mr  Young  himself,  to  prevent  them,  as  much  as  possible,  getting  into 
improper  hands.  Was  that  a  usual  course  for  a  Procui-ator-Fiscal  to  take? 
— -It  was  not ;  and  the  reason  for  it  was  to  prevent  the  letters  getting  into 
improper  hands.  Was  that  because  Mr  Young  and  you  thouglit  the}'  were 
of  a  delicate  description  ? — Certainly ;  unusually  so.  The  letters  were 
extremely  difficult  to  decipher.  That  undoubtedly  made  the  transcribing 
of  them  a  necessarily  slow  and  difficult  process.  They  w'cre  in  such  a 
state  originally  that  they  could  not  be  used  by  counsel  on  either  side. 
Copies  were  sent  as  well  as  the  originals.  I  could  scarcely  state  if  I  for- 
warded the  originals  to  Edinburgh  without  copies ;  and  if  there  were  any, 
they  must  have  been  very  few.  Suppose  the  letters  had  been  handed 
over  without  copies,  it  must  have  occupied  a  long  time  to  have  made  them 
available.  A  copy  of  these  letters  was  handed  to  one  of  the  prisoner's 
agents,  in  my  own  presence,  in  the  Crown  Agent's  office,  Edinburgh,  but 
I  cannot  say  when,  except  that  it  was  some  days  before  the  indictment. 
The  giving  copies  of  the  documents  in  print  to  the  prisoner  s  agent  must 
have  saved  a  great  deal  of  labour  to  the  defence.  I  have  held  tlic  office  of 
Procurator-Fiscal  for  eleven  years,  and  have  been  in  connexion  with  the 
office  for  thirty-six  years,  in  Mr  Salmon's  time ;  and  in  all  my  experience 
I  have  never  known  any  case  in  which  the  same  facilities  were  given  to 
the  defence  as  in  this.  In  regard  to  the  letters  which  have  been  libelled 
on,  did  you  forward  them  to  the  Crown  Office  at  any  time? — No;  1  think 
not.     Do  you  recollect  of  getting  instructions  from  the  Crown  Office  to 
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have  these  letters  copied  ? — Certainly.  When  I  got  those  instructions  to 
have  these  letters  copied,  the  Crown  counsel  had  not  seen  the  originals. 
We  set  at  once  to  have  them  copied.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  would  cor- 
rect an  answer  I  gave  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  original  letters  were 
first  sent  to  the  Crown  counsel.  I  think  they  were  first  sent  to  the  Crown 
counsel,  and  then  they  were  sent  back  with  instructions  to  have  them 
copied.  The  letters  were  so  difficult  to  decipher,  that  they  could  not  be 
easily  read.  They  were  all  copied  in  the  office  by  the  clerks  and  by  Mr 
Young,  and  assistance  was  got  from  the  Sheriff- Clerk's  office.  Did  you 
find  much  pressure  from  the  Crown  Office  in  regard  to  despatcliin  having 
these  letters  copied  1 — Yes,  they  were  rather  exacting  in  their  demands, 
and  we  could  not  keep  pace  with  them  ;  and  we  got  unusual  instructions 
in  consequence,  telling  us  to  use  all  despatch  in  having  them  copied  at 
the  expense  of  the  Crown,  and  to  employ  parties  beyond  our  office. 
When  they  were  copied,  they  were  sent  to  the  Crown  Office  ;  and  that 
copy  was  communicated  by  the  Crown  Office  to  the  agents  for  the  defence. 
I  am  not  sure  when  that  was,  but  a  receipt  was  taken  for  it.  I  think 
this  was  before  the  indictment  was  served.  I  am  sure  it  was,  though  I 
cannot  speak  as  to  the  date ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  Mr  Young  can,  as  he 
got  the  receipt.  We  also  got  instructions  in  regard  to  the  letters  not 
forwarded,  telling  us  to  make  them  accessible  to  the  opposite  party.  I 
can  scarcely  mention  the  date  of  that ;  but  I  think  it  vv-as  before  the 
serving  of  the  indictment.  It  was  got  by  Mr  Young,  and  I  think  he 
should  be  able  to  speak  to  it.  Did  the  opposite  party  come  to  examine 
these  documents  ? — Yes,  Mr  Forbes  came.  But  did  not  copy  them,  I 
presume  ? — I  think  not.  Mr  Forbes  borrowed  some  of  them,  and  Mr 
Young  got  the  receipt  for  them.     I  cannot  say  how  many  he  got. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Young — Four  clerks  connected  with  our  office 
were  employed  in  copying  these  letters  along  with  Mr  Young,  and  I  think 
five  in  the  Sheriff-Clerk's  office  were  also  emplo3'ed,  making  ten  in  all. 
The  letters  were  distributed  among  these  various  clerks  for  the  purpose. 
Were  they  allowed  to  take  them  homo  ? — 'They  were  not  allowed  to  take 
them  home ;  but  I  learned  that  one  or  two  had  taken  theirs  home  to 
copy  in  the  evening.  I  am  speaking  of  the  letters  which  were  not 
libelled  upon.  Those  which  were  forwarded  were  copied  by  our  own 
clerks  and  Mr  Young.  Some  of  them  were  given  out  to  the  clerks  in  the 
Sheriff- Clerk's  office.  It  was  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  31st  March 
before  we  commenced  to  copy  the  letters  not  libelled  upon.  I  think  it 
was  in  the  month  of  June  that  access  to  the  non-printed  letters  was  given 
to  the  prisoner's  agents.  I  cannot  give  the  date  more  nearly.  It  is  not 
the  printed  documents  that  I  refer  to.  It  was  sevei'al  days  before  the 
indictment  was  served  that  access  was  given.  From  the  31st  of  March 
until  that  time  these  letters  had  been  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Pro- 
curator-Fiscal in  Glasgow  and  the  Crown  agent  in  Edinburgh. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — I  suppose  fuller  communication  was  never 
given  by  the  Crown  to  the  agents  for  the  defence. 

By  Mr  Young — Several  applications  for  access  to  the  letters  were  made 
during  both  April  and  May  from  the  prisoner's  agents.  No  information 
as  to  what  was  contained  in  these  letters  was  allowed  to  them  until  June. 

Mr  Taylor  Young — I  am  one  of  the  Procurators-Fiscal  in  Glasgow. 
The  first  information  I  got  about  the  case  of  L'Angelier's  death  was  on 
Tuesday,  the  31st  of  March,    I  uqderstood  that  a  j^ost  mortem  examination 
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had  taken  place  by  Drs  Thomson  and  Steven.  Mr  Hart  was  away  from 
home  at  that  time.  There  was  nothing  done  on  the  Tuesday ;  but  next 
morning  Mr  Kennedy  called  round,  and  said  that  a  post  mortem  examina- 
tion had  been  ordered,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  his  friends  know  of  what 
he  had  died.  He  said  that  there  was  some  love  affair  in  the  concern,  and 
that  there  were  some  letters  in  Messrs  Huggins'  counting-house,  which  I 
think  he  said  he  had  not  read.  I  said  it  might  be  material  to  send  round 
and  see  some  of  those  letters,  that  we  might  see  about  the  case.  Mr 
Stevenson  brought  six  or  seven  letters.  They  were  handed  to  me  and 
our  assistant,  Mr  Wilson.  We  read  them;  made  Mr  Stevenson  mark 
them  with  his  initials;  and  they  were  afterwards  carefully  laid  aside. 
After  that  we  ordered  inquiries  to  be  made,  by  sending  to  his  landlady, 
and  at  Drs  Steven  and  Thomson.  The  first  thing  to  find  out  was  what 
L'Angelier  had  died  of.  We  ordered  the  stomach  to  be  examined,  and 
referred  to  Dr  Penny  to  report  to  us.  After  we  had  learned  from  him 
that  poison  was  contained  in  it,  we  thought  it  proper  to  make  an  applica- 
tion to  have  the  body  exhumed;  and  as  there  was  reason  to  think  he  had 
died  of  the  effects  of  poison,  to  apply  to  the  Sheriff  for  a  warrant  to  make 
a  search  at  the  druggists'  shops.  It  was  on  the  Monday  following,  the 
oOtb,  that  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  death  had  been  caused  by 
poison.  Ultimately  a  great  number  of  letters  Avere  brought  from  L'An- 
gelier's  repositories  to  our  office.  We  copied  a  number  of  them.  I 
perused  the  whole  of  them.  They  were,  on  a  rough  calculation,  about 
300  in  number,  but  in  reality  there  were  about  500,  owing  to  more  than 
one  being  often  placed  under  the  same  envelope.  It  took  ten  days  before 
I  could  read  them.  I  made  a  selection  of  them,  with  the  view  of  report- 
ing the  case  to  the  Crown.  The  utmost  care  was  taken  to  put  the  letters 
into  their  proper  envelopes.  We  found  that  this  course  interrupted  the 
business  very  much. 

Andbew  Murray — I  am  a  writer  to  the  Signet  in  Edinburgh,  and  was 
employed  by  the  Crown  Agent  to  look  over  some  letters,  said  to  have 
been  written  by  the  prisoner,  with  a  view  of  taking  a  correct  copy  of 
them.  I  took  the  originals  and  read  from  them  to  my  clerk.  We  did 
so,  letter  by  letter.  I  then  took  the  copy  into  my  hands,  and  he  read 
the  originals.  As  we  proceeded,  we  marked  each  letter  so  compared. 
The  proof,  as  corrected,  was  then  read  by  the  clerk,  and  a  new  copy,  pre- 
pared and  compared  faithfully  with  the  proof,  was  signed  with  my  initials. 
I  found  it  a  very  difficult  procedure.  The  letters  were  very  difficult  to 
decipher.  It  took  four  days  to  the  letters,  and  an  additional  day  to  the 
proofs. 

By  the  Court — Those  which  we  thus  finally  corrected  are  now  in  the 
clerk's  hands.  Each  letter  was  put  up  with  its  own  printed  copy.  I 
marked  each  letter,  and  put  the  corresponding  marks  upon  the  printed 
copies.  [Shewn  letters  No.  1  and  2.]  These  are  my  initials  and  num- 
bers, and  they  are  the  same  throughout  the  whole. 

Alexander  Souter  Hunter — 1  am  a  clerk.  I  went  over  the  docu- 
ments with  Mr  Murray.  [Identified  the  initials.]  AVe  took  every  means 
to  insure  accuracy. 

Rowland  Hill  Macdonald — -I  am  comptroller  of  the  sorting  office  in 
the  Post  Office  of  Glasgow.  I  have  been  shewn  a  variety  of  letters  and 
envelopes,  with  the  view  of  reporting  on  the  postmarks.  [Witness  was 
here  shewn  three  letters,  tlie  dates  and  places  of  posting  of  which  he 


certified.  lu  order  to  save  time,  he  tlien  withdrew  with  the  junior  counsel 
on  each  side,  iu  order  to  examine  the  whole  of  the  letters.] 

George  M'Caul — I  vras  acquainted  with  the  deceased.  He  dined  with 
me  in  Edinburgh  on  the  Saturday  previous  to  his  death.  I  recollect  his 
writing  a  note  to  Mr  Kennedy,  of  Huggins  &  Co.,  Glasgow,  and  my  put- 
ting a  postscript  to  that  letter.  He  seemed  very  v^^ell,  but  said  he  had 
been  unwell  before.  He  talked  of  going  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan.  He  did 
not  say  anything  to  me  about  expecting  a  letter.  He  said  nothing  about 
having  had  an  illness,  or  two  illnesses,  before  that.  He  spoke  only  of 
his  recent  illness. 

By  Mr  Young — I  saw  L'Angeher  for  the  last  time  on  Monday,  16th 
March,  the  Monday  after  the  Saturday  on  which  he  dined  with  me.  It 
was  after  dinner.  He  said  he  had  been  dining  v.dth  Colonel  Fraser  at 
Portobello. 

By  the  Lord  Advocate — I  saw  him  on  the  evening  of  the  Thursday 
before  the  Saturday.     That  was  the  first  time. 

By  the  Couet — L'Angelier  was  a  good-looking  man,  pleasant  enough. 
I  never  saw  him  in  the  com.pany  of  ladies. 

Egbert  Montbith — I  am  a  packer  in  the  employment  of  Huggins  and 
Co.  I  knew  L'Angelier.  He  has  asked  me  to  address  letters  for  him. 
I  addressed  one  to  Miss  C.  Haggart,  Eowaleyn,  ,Eow.  I  wrote  the  same 
address  for  him  afterwards.  I  addressed  ten  or  a  dozen  so.  I  have  once 
written  an  address  to  the  same  person  in  Blythswood  Square.  Her  name 
was  Miss  C.  Haggart,  Blythswood  Square. 

By  Mr  Young — The  reason  he  gave  was,  he  did  not  want  his  hand- 
writing to  be  known. 

Egbert  Sinclair — I  am  in  the  employment  of  Huggins  &  Co.  Did 
L'Angelier  ever  ask  you  to  address  a  letter  for  him  to  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Haggart? — Yes;  he  did  so  twice.  The  full  address  I  put  was, 
"Miss  C.  Haggart,  care  of  Mr  James  Smith,  India  Street,  Glasgow." 
This  would  be  a  little  more  than  twelve  months  before  his  death. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Young — V/hat  was  his  reason  for  asking  you  to 
address  them? — He  said  it  was  to  prevent  his  handwriting  being  known. 

Janet  M'Dougall — I  am  postmistress  at  Eow.  I  remember,  in  the 
coarse  of  the  years  1855  and  1856,  letters  coming  here  addressed  to  Miss 
Bruce,  to  be  called  for.  I  did  not  take  any  account  of  the  number,  but 
I  should  say  there  were  seven  or  eight  in  the  course  of  the  year.  One  of 
Mr  Smith's  servants  got  these  letters.  I  think  it  was  Jane  Lindsay  that 
got  them.  I  know,  at  least,  it  was  one  of  the  servants  of  Mr  Smith  of 
Eowaleyn.     There  was  no  jDerson  of  the  name  of  Miss  Bruce  at  Eow. 

Catherine  M'Donald — I  have  a  lodging-house  at  the  Bridge  of  Allan. 
I  remember  Mr  Smith  and  his  family  coming  to  me  last  spring.  They 
came  on  the  6th  March.  Miss  Madeline  Smith  was  with  them.  They 
stayed  till  the  17th,  v.-lien  they  left  for  Glasgow. 

Egbert  Telper  Corbett,  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — I  am  a 
physician  in  Glasgow,  and  senior  sui^geon  in  the  Infirmary.  I  was 
called  to  assist  at  the  post  mortem  examination  of  the  body  of  L'Angeliei', 
and  concurred  in  the  report  made  on  that  occasion.  So  far  as  you 
could  judge  without  analysis,  what  was  the  general  conclusion  formed 
by  you  from  the  appearance  of  the  body  ? — That  the  deceased  had 
died  from  the  ctrccts  of  irritant  poison.  Was  there  anything  in  the 
appearance  of  the  body  from  which  you  could  judge  as   to  the   time 
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when  the  poison  was  administered  ? — I  may  mention  •  that  the  morbid 
appearances  presented  were  of  two  different  kinds — one  shewing  the 
result  of  recent  action,  and  the  other  the  result  of  action  at  a  period 
antecedent  to  that.  Will  you  describe  the  last  of  these  two  appearances'? 
— Several  small  ulcers,  each  about  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
with  elevated  edge,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  duodenum.  Would  such 
ulcers  have  been  characteristic  of  the  effect  of  irritant  poison  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  month  1 — They  might ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a,uy  date. 
Were  they  such  as  an  irritant  poison,  administered  a  month  before,  would 
have  produced  ? — I  think  they  were.  They  were  of  longer  standing  than 
immediately  antecedent  to  death.  In  other  respects  had  the  body  the 
external  appearance,  in  colour  and  otherwise,  of  deatii  produced  by  arsenic  1 
— In  the  duodenum  and  intestines  it  had.  Will  you  describe  the  appear- 
ances you  think  characteristic  of  arsenical  poisoning  1 — Tliey  are  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration  ;  the  ulceration  being  the  effect  of  the  inflamma- 
tion. Jaundice  is  an  occasional  symptom  of  death  by  arsenic  ;  I  mean  by 
that,  the  yellow  tinge  of  the  skin.  Jaundice  is  not  a  necessary  symptom 
of  the  presence  of  arsenic.  It  is  not  a  common  symptom ;  iDut  it  is  an 
occasional  symptom.  Extreme  thirst  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  poisoning 
by  arsenic,  and  a  symptom  which  shews  itself  very  early.  Would  you  say 
that  extreme  thirst  was  characteristic  of  British  cholera  1 — Not  in  its 
earlier  stages.  What  is  the  usual  time  a  dose  of  arsenic  takes  to  exhibit 
its  effects  1 — From  half-an-hour  to  an  hour.  That  is  the  average  time. 
Longer  periods  have  been  known,  but  are  very  unusual.  Do  they  vary 
according  to  quantity  1 — It  depends  more  on  the  mode  in  which  the  poison 
has  been  administered  than  its  quantity,  and  on  the  state  of  the  stomach. 
If  a  person  had  been  made  the  subject  of  repeated  doses,  would  it  be  more 
likely  to  operate  quickly  or  the  reverse  1 — The  irritability  of  the  stomach 
would  make  it  more  likely  to  operate  quickly.  Have  you  known,  from 
reading,  whether  cases  of  murder  have  frequently  occurred  where  large 
quantities  of  arsenic  were  found  in  the  stomach  1 — I  have  read  of  such 
cases ;  but  none  have  come  within  my  personal  experience.  How  much 
arsenic  has  been  found  on  those  occasions  1 — I  cannot  speak  as  to  quan- 
tity. I  can  refer  to  cases  in  which  details  were  not  given,  but  where  the 
quantity  was  said  to  be  large. 

By  the  Dean  of  Faculty — What  do  you  mean  by  large  1 — Well,  large 
is  a  very  general  term.  That  is  the  reason  I  put  the  question  ;  would 
twenty  grains  be  a  large  dose  1- — It  would  certainly  be  a  large  duse.  1 
mean  a  large  dose  to  be  administered.  Are  you  aware  of  homicidal  cases 
by  arsenic  where  so  large  a  dose  was  given  as  twenty  grains  1 — I  cannot 
refer  to  any  case  just  now.  When  you  spoke  of  jaundice  as  a  mark  of 
arsenical  poisoning,  am  I  right  in  supposing  you  meant  only  the  symp- 
toms of  jaundice,  which  consists  of  yellowness  of  the  skin  1 — Yes.  Not 
that  which  is  exhibited  by  tlie  eye? — I  mean  the  conjunctiva  too.  Can 
you  tell  me  any  case  of  arsenical  poisoning  in  which  the  jaundice  symp- 
tom was  seen  1 — I  cannot  condescend  upon  a  particular  case.  I  have  not 
met  with  any  case  personally.  Upon  v/liat  authority  do  you  state  that 
it  is  a  known  symptom  1 — Upon  the  authority  of  Dr  Taylor,  in  his  work 
on  Jurisprudence.  Dr  Taylor,  in  his  work,  refers  to  another  authority — 
to  Marshall.  But  I  wish  you  very  particularly  to  condescend  upon  an 
authority  for  tiic  statement  you  have  made  ;  I  will  give  you  any  book 
you  like  to  name,  and  I  ask  you  to  point  out  your  authority  1 — 1  know 
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that  it  is  a  symptom.  Not  except  from  reading  ?— No.  Well,  if  you 
can  point  out  to  me  nothing  more  than  that  single  line  in  Taylor's  book, 
I  entreat  you  to  give  it  me. — I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  mentioned  in  any 
authority  but  in  the  article  in  that  book,  but  I  would  require  to  read  it 
over.  But  surely,  Dr  Corbett,  when  you  came  here  to  swear,  as  a  man 
of  skill,  that  jaundice  is  a  symptom  of  arsenical  poisoning,  you  are  pre- 
pared to  give  us  a  better  answer  than  that.  Do  you  know  that  there  is 
a  life  depending  on  this  inquiry  1 — I  do.  Have  you  no  better  answer  to 
give  me  1 — Nothing,  but  that  I  know  jaundice  to  be  a  secondary  symptom 
from  arsenical  poisoning  from  my  reading.  Is  there  any  reading  you 
can  condescend  upon  except  what  you  have  pointed  out  1 — No  other. 
Could  such  ulcers  as  you  have  described  just  now  as  appearing  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  duodenum  be  produced  by  other  causes  than  arsenical 
poisonings  1 — They  might.  By  what  other  causes  1 — I  have  never  met 
with  them  myself,  in  any  other  instance,  on  that  part  of  the  duodenum, 
except  in  this  case.  But  I  believe  it  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possi- 
bility that  such  ulcers  might  arise  from  some  enteric  fever.  Would 
they  arise  in  the  case  of  inflammation  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  intes- 
tines ? — They  might.  Before  this,  have  you  made  examinations  in  cases 
of  arsenical  poisoning  ? — Only  once  before.  That  was  a  case  recorded  in 
the  Glasgow  Medical  Journal  for  1856.  I  do  not  remember  the  name  of 
the  person.  Who  was  conjoined  with  you  1 — Dr  John  Crawford,  of  the 
Andersonian  Institute.  Dr  Penny  was  also  engaged  to  make  the  analysis 
in  the  same  case. 

By  the  Lord  Advocate — You  know,  from  your  reading  and  study,  that 
jaundice  is  an  occasional  symptom  of  arsenical  poisoning  1 — Appearances 
of  jaundice  are  a  symptom.  Are  you  speaking  about  the  appearances 
during  life  to  be  found  in  a  person  who,  immediately  after  swallowing 
food,  had  been  seized  with  severe  pain  and  intense  thirst  ?  You  would  not 
think,  because  he  had  a  yellow  colour,  that  that  might  not  be  the  effect 
of  arsenical  poisoning  ? — That  might  or  it  might  not  be.  Would  the  ap- 
pearance of  jaundice  lead  you  to  suppose  it  was  not  ?— The  appearaiyie  of 
jaundice  would  not  sway  me  very  materially  one  way  or  other.  Have 
you  made  a  great  many  post  mortem  examinations  1 — Yes ;  but  only  one  in 
which  death  was  produced  by  arsenic. 

Professor  Penny  of  Glasgow,  who  was  examined  on  Wednesday,  was 
again  put  in  the  witness  box,  and  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — I 
understand  you  have  made  some  examinations  in  reference  to  the  effect 
of  the  colouring  matter  in  the  arsenic  you  purchased  from  the  two  drug- 
gists in  Glasgow  ?• — I  have.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  the 
result  1 — Some  of  the  arsenic  I  purchased  at  Murdoch's,  whicli  was  mixed 
Avith  soot,  I  gave  to  a  dog,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  soot 
in  the  stomach  of  that  dog  after  deatli.  I  administered  arsenic,  coloured 
by  myself,  to  another  dog,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  indigo 
in  that  case  by  chemical  tests.  I  administered  to  another  dog  a  portion 
of  the  arsenic  sold  by  Currie,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  mixed 
with  indigo.  After  death  I  detected  black  particles  in  the  stomach  of 
that  dog,  but  I  could  not  undertake  to  identify  the  arsenic  fovmd  with 
the  arsenic  given;  I  mean  ]  found  carbonaceous  particles,  but  that  I 
could  not  undertake  to  say  tliat  these  particles  were  of  themselves  suffi- 
cient to  identify  any  of  the  particular  description  of  poison  administered. 
But,  as  I  administered  it  myself,  it  must  have  been  the  same — at  least,  I 
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know  of  no  other  source.  I  could  detect  no  arsenic  in  the  brains  of  the 
dogs.  I  found  solid  arsenic  in  the  stomach  as  well  as  in  the  texture  of 
the  stomach.     These  are  the  results  I  obtained. 

By  the  Court — Is  it  the  fact  that  there  is  less  arsenic  found  in  the 
brains  of  animals  than  in  the  brains  of  human  beings  1 — I  am  not  awai-e. 
In  the  one  case  I  detected  blue  colouring  matter  of  indigo,  and  in  the 
other  carbonaceous  particles. 

By  the  Dean  of  Faculty — Did  you  make  yourself  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  colouring  matter  of  Carrie's  arsenic  before  administering  it 
to  the  dog  1 — I  did.  Did  the  black  particles  you  gave  correspond  to  the 
constituents  of  the  colouring  matter  1 — They  have  a  close  resemblance  to 
them,  both  in  physical  appearance  and  in  chemical  properties.  Were  they 
not,  in  physical  appearance  and  chemical  properties, identical? — They  were. 

Christina  Haggart  or  M'Kenzie,  wife  of  Duncan  M'Kenzie,  joiner, 
examined  by  the  Solicitor-General — Since  the  end  of  March  last  I 
was  married  to  Duncan  M'Kenzie.  I  was  servant  in  the  family 
of  Mr  Smith,  Miss  Smith's  father,  in  Glasgow.  I  was  two  years 
witli  him,  and  I  left  last  Whitsunday.  The  family  consisted  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  Smith  and  five  children — Miss  Madeline  Smith,  Miss 
Bessie  Smith,  and  .Miss  Janet.  Miss  Bessie  was  a  grown-up  young- 
lady,  about  two  years  younger  than  Miss  Smith.  Miss  Janet  was  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  The  eldest  son  was  John.  He  was  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  the  youngest  son,  Mr  James,  was  two  or  three 
years  younger.  He  was  till  the  end  of  March  last  at  school  in  Edin- 
burgli.  Mr  Smith  has  a  house  at  Rowaleyn,  near  Row.  They  lived  there 
a  good  part  of  the  year  while  I  was  with  them.  They  went  about  May, 
and  came  back  about  November.  The  first  winter  I  lived  with  them  the}'^ 
lived  in  India  Street.  That  was  the  winter  before  last.  Last  winter  they 
lived  in  No.  7  Blythswood  Square.  When  they  were  living  in  India 
Street,  Miss  Smith  pointed  out  a  French  gentleman  to  me.  I  did  not 
know  his  name.  She  never  spoke  of  him  to  me  by  his  name.  I  did  not 
know  his  name  until  after  I  was  taken  to  the  County  Buildings.  When 
she  pointed  him  out  to  you,  did  she  tell  you  anything  about  him  ? — She 
told  me  he  was  a  friend  of  hers.  Where  was  he  when  she  pointed  him 
out? — He  was  walking  on  the  street,  and  we  were  in  the  drawing-room. 
We  saw  him  from  the  window.  He  was  just  passing  along  the  street. 
[Shewn  a  photograph  portrait  of  L'Angelier,  No.  180.]  That  is  a  likeness 
of  the  gentleman  pointed  out  to  me.  Did  you  ever  see  him  come  to  the 
house  in  India  Street  1 — Yes.  Did  he  come  into  the  house  1 — He  did.  I 
was  asked  by  Miss  Smith  to  open  the  gate  for  him.  It  was  the  back  gate 
she  asked  me  to  open.  I  did  so.  This  was  during  the  day.  I  think  the 
family  were  all  in  church  at  the  time,  except  her  youngest  sister.  It  was 
on  a  Sunday.  He  went  into  the  laundry.  I  did  not  shew  him  into  the 
laundry.'  It  was  Miss  Smith  who  did  so.  She  went  in  with  him.  The 
door  was  then  sliut.  He  remained  there  about  half-an-hour,  I  think. 
He  came  back  to  the  house  on  other  occasions.  These  were  at  night. 
I  don't  remember  how  often  he  did  so.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  more 
than  three  or  four  times  at  most.  At  what  liour  of  the  night  did  he 
come  1 — About  ten  o'clock.  Was  that  after  the  family  had  retired  1 — 
No ;  before  tliey  had  retired  to  their  rooms.  Would  the  family  be  at 
home  at  that  time  ? — So  far  as  I  remember,  they  would.  Did  he  always 
go  to  the  laundry  1 — No  ;  he  generally  stood  at  the  back  gate  after  that. 
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Did  he  not  come  into  the  house  at  all  1 — Not  to  my  knowledge.  Do  you 
believe  that  he  did  not  1 — I  believe  he  did  not.  Did  Miss  Smith  go  out 
to  him  1 — Yes.  Plow  do  you  know  it  was  the  same  gentleman  1 — I  saw 
him  at  the  gate.  Do  you  mean  by  opening  the  gate  that  you  just  set 
it  open,  and  then  kept  it  so? — I  opened  it  both  when  he  was  there  and 
when  he  v^^as  not  there.  On  some  occasions  when  I  v/ent  to  open  the 
gate  I  found  the  gentleman  standing  at  it,  and  on  others  he  was  not. 
Did  Miss  Smith,  on  those  occasions  when  you  opened  the  gate,  go  out  to 
him  ? — I  did  not  see  her,  but  I  think  she  did.  You  reached  the  back- 
gate  by  the  back-door  of  her  house  1 — Yes.  And  left  it  also  open  1 — ^I 
did.  Was  there  any  person,  in  the  laundry  at  the  time  ?— No  j  the 
back-door  being  a  good  piece  away  from  the  laundrj'-.  Might  Miss 
Smith  and  the  gentleman  have  gone  into  the  laundiy  without  you  know- 
ing it  1 — They  might.  During  that  season,  Avhen  living  in  India  Street, 
did  you  ever  point  out  this  gentleman  to  Duncan  M'Kenzie,  your  present 
husband  ? — Yes.  Did  you  mention  his  name  to  Duncan  M'Kenzie  1 — I 
said  he  was  a  friend  of  Miss  Smith's.  But  did  you  mention  his  name  1 
— I  don't  remember.  Try  and  recollect  whether  you  said  his  name  was 
L'Angelier,  or  some  such  name  1 — I  don't  remember.  Did  you  ever 
speak  to  that  gentleman  during  that  season  1 — Yes.  Did  he  make  you  a 
present  1 — Yes.  That  was  during  the  season  you  were  living  in  India 
Street  1 — Yes.  What  was  the  present  1 — He  gave  me  a  dress.  Did  he  say 
what  he  gave  you  it  for  1 — He  did  not.  When  the  family  were  living  at 
Rowaleyn,  did  you  ever  see  that  gentleman  there  or  in  the  neighboiu'hood'? 
— Not  that  I  mind  of.  Were  there  ever  letters  addressed  to  you,  but  in- 
tended for  Miss  Smith,  while  you  lived  in  India  Street? — Yes.  Did 
Miss  Smith  tell  you  that  they  would  be  so  addressed  ?— Yes ;  she  did. 
Did  she  say  from  whom  they  were  to  come  1— She  said  they  were  from 
her  friend.  Did  you  understand  who  she  meant  by  that  1 — I  thought 
she  meant  L'Angelier.  How  many  letters  came  in  that  way  1 — I  cannot 
tell ;  a  good  many  came  to  India  Street.  I  gave  them  all  to  Miss 
Smith.  Did  any  letters  come  to  Eowaleyn  addressed  in  the  same  way  ? 
— Yes.  How  many  1 — Very  few  ;  but  I  don't  remember  how  many.  Did 
you  ever  get  any  letters  addressed  to  Miss  Bruce  while  living  there  1 — I 
called  for  them  at  the  Post-office.  And  got  them  1 — Yes.  Who  desired 
you  to  call  for  them  1 — Miss  Smith.  Did  you  give  these  letters  to  Miss 
Smith  1 — I  did.  Did  Miss  Smith  ever  give  you  letters  addressed  to  a 
gentleman  to  post  1 — Yes,  What  was  the  name  1 — I  cannot  pronounce 
the  name.  Was  the  same  name  on  them  all  1 — On  some  of  them.  Was 
it  a  name  like  L'Angelier  1 — I  think  it  was  L'Angelier.  I  posted  letters 
for  her  to  that  name  when  we  were  in  India  Street  and  Blythswood 
Square,  and  also  during  the  two  summers  while  we  were  at  Rowaleyn. 
Did  you  ever  deliver  any  letters  for  her  with  that  address  1 — Yes.  Where 
did  you  deliver  them  1 — In  Franklin  Place,  Glasgow.  Did  you  deliver 
more  than  one  letter  so  addressed  1 — Only  one. 

By  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk — When  you  say  delivered,  do  you  mean 
you  saw  the  gentleman,  or  that  you  left  the  letter  at  the  house  1 — I  left 
it  at  the  house. 

By  the  Solicitor-General — In  the  Blythswood  Square  house,  is  there 
a  back-door  leading  through  a  small  entrance  to  the  back  gate,  and  thence 
into  the  lane  1 — Yes. 

The  Court  then  retired  for  a  few  minutes.     On  their  return,  the  Lord 
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Justioe-Clbrk:  asked  if  Mr  Canningham,  from  the  Scotch  Thistle  ofB.ce, 
was  pi'esent,  or  if  there  v/as  any  communication  from  him  in  answer  to 
the  summons  of  Mr  Munro  1 — No  answer  being  made,  his  Lordship  tlien 
asked  if  there  were  any  reporter  present  from  the  Thistle  office,  and  stated 
that  it  would  be  as  well  to  give  notice  to  Mr  Cunningham  that  if  no 
appearance  were  made  for  him,  it  would  be  visited  as  contumacy  and  con- 
tempt of  Court. 

Mrs  M'Kenzie  was  then  re-examined^ — Did  Miss  Smith  at  one  time  ask 

you  to  do  anything  to  that  back  gate  in  Blythswood  Square   house  1 

— Yes  ;  she  asked  me  to  open  it.    Can  you  tell  me  when  that  was  1     How 

long  it  was  before  Miss  Smith  was  apprehended"? — It  was  a  good  long 

time  before  that.     "Was  it  a  week  or  a  month  1 — I  think  it  was  more 

than  a  month.     I  don't  think  it  was  two  months.     Do  you  think  it  was 

approaching  to  that  ? — I  cannot  say.     What  time  of  the  day  was  it  she 

asked  you '?— It  was  at  night.     How  late  was  it "? — I  think  it  was  past 

ten.     How  much  past  ten  1 — I  don't  recollect.     Where  was  she  when 

she  asked  you? — In   her  own  room.     Her  room  was   down  stairs  on 

the  same  floor  with  the  kitchen.     In  what  room  did  you  sleep  ? — I  slept 

in  the  back  room,  next  to  the  back  door.    The  cook  slept  there  with  me. 

Her  name  was  Charlotte  M'Lean.     I  was  in  Miss  Smith's  room  when  she 

told  m.e,  and  Charlotte  M'Lean  was  in  the  kitchen.     When  I  opened  the 

back  gate  into  the  lane,  I  did  not  see  any  person  there.     I  came  away 

and  left  it  open,  and  returned  into  the  house.     Did  you  leave  the  back 

door  of  the  house  open  1 — Yes  ;  I  left  it  open  also.     And  where  did  you 

go"? — I  went  into  the  kitchen.     Before  going  into  the  kitchen,  did  you 

see  Miss  Smith  1 — I  met  her  in  the  passage.     In  v.'hat  direction  was  she 

going  ? — Towards  the  ba,ck  door.     Did  you  hear  any  other  footsteps  than 

those  of  Miss  Smith  "? — I  heard  footsteps  coming  through  the  gate.     Did 

you  hear  when  Miss  Smith  went  out  1 — No.     How  long  did  you  remain 

in  the  kitchen  1 — I  don't  remember  the  time.     Was  it  a  few  minutes,  or 

longer  1 — It  was  longer ;  it  would  be  half-an-hour  at  least.     I  think  it 

might  be  an  hour,  but  I  could  not  say.     Charlotte  M'Leau  was  with  me 

in  the  kitchen  during  all  the  time.     What  is  your  usual  time  of  going  to 

bed  % — Ten  or  eleven  o'clock.     Yfas  it  past  that  time  ? — Yes.     Did  you 

remain  longer  in  the  kitchen  than  usual "? — I  think  I  did.     What  made 

you  do  so  ? — Miss  Smith  asked  me  to  stay  in  the  kitchen.     When  did 

she  tell  you  that  ? — 'When  she  was  speaking  to  me  in  the  bed-room.     She 

asked  me  if  I  would  open  the  back  doer,  and  stay  in  the  kitchen  a  little. 

Did  she  say  why  ? — She  said  she  was  to   see  a  friend.     Did  she  say 

where? — She   did   not.      While   you   stayed   in  the  kitchen,   did   you 

know  where  Miss  Smith  was  1 — No.     Did  you  not  know  that  she  was  in 

your  bed-room? — I  did  not  know  it.     I  had  no  doubt  that  she  was  there, 

but  I  did  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge.     What  made  you  leave  the 

kitchen  at  last  ? — We  left  when  we  heard  Miss  Smith  going  to  her  own 

room.     That  is,  the  cook  and  you  left  ? — Yes.     How  did  you  know  when 

Miss  Smith  went  to  her  room  ? — We  heard  the  door  of  her  room  shut. 

Did  you  hear  the  door  of  your  room  open? — No.     Did  you  hear  the 

back-door  of  the  liouse  shut? — No.     Did  you  find  it  shut  when  you 

went  to  your  bed-room  ? — I  am  not  aware.     The  kitchen  is  at  the  front 

of  the  house,  and  my  bed-room  is  at  the  back  of  the  house.     There  is 

also  a  front  area,  with  an  area  gate  and  a  low  door  ? — Yes.     AVhere  waa 

the  key  of  the   area  kept? — It  was  sometimes  iu   the   kitchen  and 
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sometimes  in  the  boy's  room.  Did  j^ou  ever  hear,  before  Miss  Smith 
was  apprehended,  that  she  was  going  to  be  married  1 — I  did.  Who  told 
you  of  it  1 — Mrs  Smith,  her  mother.  Can  you  say  when  she  told  you 
thatl — I  can't  remember  the  time;  I  think  it  must  have  been  a  good 
Avhile  before  the  apprehension  of  Miss  Smith.  Did  you,  in  consequence 
of  that  communication,  ask  Miss  Smith  any  question  1 — Yes  ;  I  asked  her 
what  she  was  to  do  with  her  other  friend.  She  told  me  then,  or  some 
time  shortly  afterwards,  that  she  had  given  him  up.  Did  she  say  any- 
thing about  her  letters  ? — 1  asked  if  she  had  got  them  back,  and  she  said, 
"  No  ;  and  that  she  did  not  care."  Did  you  at  any  time  refuse  to  receive 
letters  for  her  1 — Yes  ;  that  was  in  India  Street.  Was  it  after  you  had 
received  some  there  1 — It  was.  What  did  Miss  Smith  say  1 — I  do  not 
remember.  When  you  were  in  Blythswood  Square,  did  you  also  refuse  to 
receive  letters  for  her  1 — Yes.  What  did  she  say  then  1 — I  don't  remember 
of  her  passing  any  remark.  Did  she  ever  say  anything  about  the  window  1 — 
She  received  letters  in  at  the  window.  Was  that  after  you  refused  to  receive 
them  for  her  1 — It  was  in  consequence  of  that.  Did  you  ever  see  L'Ange- 
lier  in  Main  Street,  close  to  the  house  1 — Yes.  Was  that  at  night  ? — Yes;  he 
was  walking  along.  Did  he  seem  to  be  just  passing,  or  was  he  loitering 
about  the  place  1 — He  was  walking  backward  and  forward.  That  was 
about  the  beginning  of  last  winter.  Could  Miss  Smith  have  passed  at 
night,  when  you  were  in  bed,  from  her  own  bed-room  to  the  kitchen  with- 
out being  heard  by  you  1 — Yes.  Could  she  have  passed  upstairs  from 
her  own  bed-room  without  being  heard  by  you  1 — She  could.  The  stair 
leading  iip  to  the  dining-room  door  is  very  near  her  bed-room  door,  is 
it  not  1 — Yes.  Did  you  ever  see  any  rats  about  the  house  in  Blythswood 
Square  1 — No.  You  were  not  troubled  with  them  1 — No.  ,Do  you  re- 
member Sunday,  the  2  2d  March  1 — Yes,  I  was  umvell  that  day.  I  kept 
my  bed  in  consequence.  What  time  did  you  get  up  1 — Between  four  and 
five  in  the  afternoon.  I  saw  Duncan  M'Kenzie,  my  present  husband, 
that  same  evening.  He  came  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock.  There 
was  family  worship  in  the  house  that  evening,  at  the  usual  hour — nine 
o'clock.  I  was  present  at  it ;  Miss  Smith  was  also  present  at  it  with  the 
rest  of  the  family.  Duncan  M'Kenzie  remained  in  the  house  while  we 
Avere  up  at  worship.  He  remained  in  my  room.  He  was  there  when  we 
came  down  again.  I  left  Miss  Smith  in  the  dining-room  when  I  came 
down  stairs.  I  did  not  see  her  again  that  evening.  I  went  to  bed  about 
ten  o'clock,  or  a  little  after  it.  The  cook  slept  with  me  as  usual  that 
night.  When  did  M'Kenzie  leave  ?— I  think  it  would  be  near  ten 
o'clock.  Did  you  hear  anything  in  the  course  of  the  night  in  the  house  1 
— I  did  not.  Were  you  aware  of  any  strangers  being  present  in  the 
house  ?— I  was  not.  Do  you  remember  of  Miss  Smith  leaving  home  un- 
expectedly in  the  course  of  that  week  1 — Yes.  Do  you  recollect  the  day  ? 
— I  think  it  was  the  Thursday  after  the  Sunday  I  have  been  speaking 
about.  Do  you  remember  if  on  the  AVednesday  evening  Miss  Smith  wa^ 
out  at  an  evening  party  ?^She  was  out  on  some  evening,  but  I  cannot 
say  if  it  was  Wednesday.  Can  you  say  if  she  was  at  home  on  that  Wed- 
nesday evening  at  the  usual  time  1—1  cannot  say.       On  that  Thursday, 

at  what  time  was  it  discovered  that  Miss  Smith  was  not  at  home  1 I 

think  it  would  be  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Was  there  a  key 
to  the  back  gate  into  the  lane  1 — Yes.  Had  you  charge  of  it  ? — Yes. 
Wlmt  sort  of  a  gate  was  it  1 — It  is  a  large  wooden  gate.  How  high  is  the 
back  wall  ?— It  is  a  high  wall ;  it  ma.y  be  twelve  feet  high. 
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By  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk — Is  the  large  wooden  gate  a  gate  for  tak- 
ing iu  coals  1  Is  it  big  enough  for  a  cart  to  come  through  1 — ISTo  ;  it  is  a 
big  door  in  the  wall. 

By  the  Solicitor-General — But  the  key  of  the  back-door  of  the 
house,  who  had  charge  of  that  ? — It  always  stood  in  the  inside  of  the 
door.  The  back  gate  was  usually  snibbed  ;  it  was  sometimes  locked. 
Then  a  person  from  the  inside  could  open  the  back-door  by  the  key  which 
stood  in  the  door,  and  then  open  the  back  gate  by  unsnibbing  it  'I — Yes. 
Where  was  the  key  of  the  front  door  up-stairs  kept  1 — I  did  not  lock  it. 
I  think  it  stood  in  the  lock.  I  had  charge  of  cleaning  out  Miss  Smith's 
bed- room.  Did  you  ever  observe  during  the  months  of  February  or 
March  last  that  the  water  in  Miss  Smith's  basin  was  coloured  peculiarly 
black  or  peculiarly  blue  1 — No.  You  saw  nothing  unusual  of  that  sort  ? 
■ — I  did  not. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Dean  op  Faculty — When  the  family  left  India 
Street,  where  did  they  go  to'? — They  went  to  Ptowaleyn.    When  was  that? 
— In  April  or  May  of  lSo6.    How  long  was  it  before  their  going  to  Rowa- 
leyn  that  you  became  aware  of  the  correspondence  you  have  spoken  of? — 
It  would  be  some  weeks.     After  you  had  received  some  of  these  letters, 
you  declined  to  take  iu  any  more ;   what  was  the  cause  of  that  ? — Her 
mother  found  faidt  with  me  for  doing  it,  and  forbade  it.     When  did  the 
family  come  back  from  Eowaleyn? — In  November  last.     Can  you  tell  me 
how  long  after  they  came  back  that  the  occurrences  of  that  evening  when 
you  opened  the  back  gate  and  Charlotte  M'Leau  and  you  stayed  together 
in  the  kitchen,  took  place  1 — I  cannot  tell  exactly ;  it  would  be  a  good 
while.     Would  it  be  weeks  or  months? — 1  cannot  say.     I  remember  the 
family  going  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan.     How  long  before  that  was  it  that 
this  visit  was  paid? — It  must  have  been  a  good  long  time  before  that. 
Would  it  be  half-way  between  the  return  of  the  family  from  Piowaleyn 
and  their  going  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan? — I  cannot  say.     I  cannot  tell 
which  it  might  be  nearest.     Can  you  tell  us  when  it  was  that  Mrs  Smith 
mentioned  to  you  that  her  daughter  was  going  to  get  married? — T  don't 
remember  the  time.     How  long  was  it  before  the  death  of  the  French 
gentleman? — I  cannot  tell  you.     "Was  it  before  they  went  to  the  Bridge 
of  Allan? — Yes.     I  suppose  you  have  no  doubt  that  the  interview  be- 
tween Miss  Smith  and  her  visitor  took  place  in  your  bed-room  on  that 
night? — I  do  not  know  for  certain.     Could  it  have  taken  place  anywhere 
else? — It  might  have  been  in  the  lobby.     It   might  either  have  been 
there  or  in  my  room.     Miss  Smith's  youngest  sister  slept  with  her  at 
that  time.     She  would  be  in  bed  by  that  time.     My  present  husband  Wii.s 
Irequently  in  the  house  at  that  time — several  times  in  tlie  course  of  a 
week.     1  remember  the  circumstances  of  the  night  of  Sunday  the  22d 
March  very  well,  and  of  all  that  happened,     i   saw  Duncan  ^I'Kenzie 
away.     He  went  out  by  the  back-door.     I  saw  him  to  the  outer  gate,  and 
think  I  snibbed  it  after  him.     I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  I  left  the  hnior 
door  open  that  night,  but  believe  I  locked  it  as  usual.     I  had  left  Miss 
Smith  in  the  dining-room  along  with  the  family  after  prayers.     I  did 
not  see  her  again  that  night.     Slie  gave  me  no  reason  to  suppose  she  had 
a  meeting  that  night.     1  do  not  know  that  Miss  Smitli  and  her  youngest 
bister  went  to  bed  that  night  at  the  same  time.     The  back-door  makes  a 
noise  when  opened  if  locked.     The  lock  makes  a  considerable  noise  when 
it  is  turned.    The  door  is  close  to  my  bed-room.    I  don't  know  a  lady  of 
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the  name  of  Miss  Perry.  She  might  have  been  a  visitor  at  Mr  Smith's, 
hut  I  do  not  know.  The  boy  opens  the  door  wlien  visitors  calL  My 
room  looks  into  the  back  area.  The  window  is  protected  by  iron  stan- 
chions, hke  all  the  other  low  windows  of  the  house. 

By  the  Lobd  Justice-Clerk — V/hen  the  family  went  to  the  Bridge  of 
Allan,  the  servants  were  all  at  home.  On  the  Thursday  morning  that 
Miss  Smith  had  left  the  house,  I  do  not  know  if  she  had  taken  any 
quantity  of  clothes  with  her.  I  saw  her  upon  her  return ;  and  when  she 
returned  there  was  a  small  carpet-bag  with  her,  containing  some  of  her 
things.  The  bag  was  not  a  very  small  bag.  It  was  about  the  size  of 
one  that  a  lady  carries  her  night  things  and  small  changes  in.  It  was  in 
India  Street  that  I  was  desired  by  Miss  Smith's  mother  not  to  receive 
letters;  but  I  received  some  afterwards.  Why  did  you  receive  them, 
then'? — The  witness  not  answering, 

The  Lord  Justice-Glerk  said — I  suppose,  as  Mr  M'Kenzie  was  coming 
in  a  good  deal  to  visit  you,  you  could  not  well  refuse  them  for  Miss 
Smith?     (A  laugh.) 

Charlotte  M'LiiAN — I  was  cook  in  the  family  of  Mr  Smith,  the  pri- 
soner's father,  I  was  six  months  with  him,  up  to  last  Whitsunday.  I 
have  never  seen  any  gentleman  coming  to  the  house  to  visit  Miss  Smith 
without  the  knowledge  of  her  family,  and  was  not  aware  she  received  any 
against  their  consent.  She  never,  to  my  knowledge,  gave  me  letters 
addressed  to  L'Angelier;  nor  was  she,  to  mj  knowledge,  in  the  habit  of 
addi-essing  any  to  him.  I  never  saw  any  letters  addressed  to  Miss  Bruce 
at  Row.  I  remember  in  the  course  of  last  spring  remaining  one  night  in 
the  kitchen  with  Christina  Haggart.  Christina  asked  me  to  do  so.  She 
gave  as  the  reason  that  some  person  was  speaking  to  Miss  Smith.  I 
could  not  say  I  heard  Miss  Smith  in  the  passage  when  I  was  in  the 
kitchen.  I  afterwards  heard  her  go  into  her  bed-room ;  and  upon  that 
Christina  Haggart  and  I  went  to  our  bed-room.  I  remember  Sunday,  22d 
March,  and  of  Christina  being  unw^ell,  and  keej)ing  her  bed.  I  was  up- 
stairs at  the  family  worship  that  night,  and  left  Miss  Smith  in  the  dining- 
room.  I  did  not  see  Miss  Smith  till  nest  day.  I  heard  nothing  in  the 
course  of  the  night  to  attract  my  attention. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Dean  oe  Facult? — I  went  to  bed  that  night 
near  eleven  o'clock. 

Duncan  M'Kenzib — I  was  mai-ried  to  Christina  Haggart  a  short  time 
ago,  and  was  visiting  her  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  22d  Mai'ch.  I  left 
about  ten  by  the  back  door  and  back  gate  through  the  wall.  ]  did  not 
see  how  the  gate  was  secured.  I  was  in  the  way  of  visiting  Christina 
when  the  family  lived  in  India  Street.  Christina  pointed  out  a  gentle- 
man to  me  at  the  back  door  of  India  Street.  I  never  sav/  him  again. 
She  did  not  tell  me  anything  about  him. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Dean  oe  Faculty — I  saw  this  gentleman  at  the 
back  door.  I  spoke  to  him.  When  I  vv'as  coming  up  to  the  house  he 
asked  me  if  I  was  going  in.  I  said,  Yes.  He  asked  me  if  I  knew 
Christina.  I  said  I  did.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  ask  Christina  to  come 
out  and  speak  to  him.  I  did  so,  and  she  went  out  to  speak  to  him,  1 
was  present  when  they  met,  but  did  not  hear  what  they  were  saying.  I 
saw  they  talked  together,  I  was  not  jealous  about  this — (a  laugh) — but 
Christina  was  afraid  I  would  be  so.  I  afterwards  got  a  letter  signed  "  M, 
Smith,"  meaning  the  prisoner,  telling  me  that  it  was  her  friend  Christina 
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had  seen,  and  therefoi^'e  sho  hoped  there  would  nothing  arise  out  of  it 
between  Christina  and  me. 

By  the  Lord  J  ustice-Clerk — Have  you  that  letter  1 — I  did  not  preserve  it . 

By  the  Dean — I  never  saw  that  gentleman  again.  I  was  frequently 
about  the  house  afterwards,  and  also  about  the  house  in  Blythswood 
Square. 

James  Galloway — I  live  at  192  St  George's  Road,  Glasgow.  I  know 
L'Angelier  by  sight,  as  he  lived  close  to  a  relation  of  mine.  I  remember 
Sunday,  23d  March.  I  saw  L'Angelier  that  day  about  nine  at  night  in 
Sauchiehall  Street.  He  was  going  east.  If  he  wished  to  go  from  Franklin 
Street  to  Blythswood  Square,  he  was  in  that  direction.  It  v/as  about 
four  or  five  minutes'  walk  distant  from  Blythswood  Square. 

Cross-examined — When  I  met  L'Angelier  that  night,  he  was  walking 
rather  slowly. 

Mary  Tweedale — I  am  servant  to  Mrs  Parr,  who  keeps  a  lodging-house 
in  Terrace  Street,  St  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow.  I  knew  L'Angelier,  as  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  sometimes  coming  to  see  a  Mr  M'xlllister,  who  lodged 
in  Mrs  Parr's.  I  remember  of  Sunday,  22d  March.  I  saw  L'Angelier 
that  night  at  twenty  minutes  past  nine.  I  saw  him  standing  at  the  door. 
He  asked  for  Mr  M'Allister,  who,  however,  was  not  at  home.  L'Angelier 
had  on  a  topcoat  of  light  colour,  and  a  Balmoral  bonnet,  like  those  now 
shewn.  When  I  told  him  Mr  M'Allister  was  not  at  home,  he  did  not 
come  in,  but  halted  at  the  stairhead,  and  then  went  away.  I  went  with 
Bernard  M'Lauchlin  from  Mrs  Pari-'s  to  Blythswood  Square.  It  took 
about  five  minutes. 

Cross-examined — L'Angelier  halted  at  the  top  of  the  stair.  I  thought 
from  this  he  would  like  to  come  in,  but  I  did  not  ask  him.  He  did  not 
seem  much  disappointed  that  M'Allister  was  not  at  home. 

Thomas  Kevin — I  am  a  night  constable  in  Glasgow.  My  beat  in 
March  last  took  in  Mr  Smith's  house,  No.  7  Blythswood  Square.  [Shewn 
a  photograph,  and  identified  it  as  that  of  L'Angelier,  whom  he  had  seen 
more  than  once.]  I  did  not  know  his  name,  but  I  saw  him  about  two 
months  previous  to  hearing  of  his  death.  I  saw  him  in  Main  Street  on 
that  occasion.  As  well  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was  between  ten  and  eleven 
at  night,  or  about  eleven.  He  was  standing  near  a  lamp-post,  at  the  end 
of  the  back  lane.  I  turned  down  the  lane  at  ]\Iain  Street,  and  he  came 
up  and  met  me.  He  said,  "A  cold  night."  I  replied,  "Yes."  He  then 
said,  "  Do  you  smoke?"  and  on  answering  "  Yes,"  he  put  his  hand  into 
his  breast  pocket  and  gave  me  two  cigars,  and  passed  on.  When  I  met 
him  he  would  not  be  more  than  the  breadth  of  this  court-room  from  the 
wall  at  the  rear  of  Mr  Smith's  house.  I  saw  him  again  about  ten  or 
twelve  days  afterwards.  On  that  occasion  he  was  passing  along  at  the 
garden  by  the  railings  on  the  north  side  of  Blythswood  Square,  going 
south  towards  West  Kegent  Street.  He  was  rather  passing  opposite  Nos. 
5  and  6  Blythswood  Square,  west  of  No.  7.  The  houses  are  on  one  side 
and  the  gardens  on  the  other,  and  he  was  on  the  garden  side.  I  saw  him 
again  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  previous  to  the  first  time  I  was 
examined  by  the  Fiscal.  He  was  on  that  occasion  at  the  corner  of  West 
Ptcgcnt  Street  and  Main  Street,  coming  towards  Blythswood  Square.  It 
was  early  in  the  night,  it  would  be,  perhaps,  between  nine  and  ten.  I 
never  saw  him  again. 

Cross-examined — I  caunot  swear  to  the  date,  but  it  was  about  a  fort- 
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night  or  three  weeks  before  I  was  examined  by  the  Fiscal — that  was  the 
2d  of  April.  I  was  on  my  beat  on  22d  of  March  in  Main  Street.  I  did 
not  see  the  gentleman  that  night.     I  am  quite  sure  of  that, 

William  Young — I  am  a  photographer  at  Helensburgh.  [Shewn 
photograph,  No.  179.]  I  made  it.  It  is  the  portrait  of  Miss  Smith.  It 
was  done  on  18th  September  1856,  and  by  her  desire. 

The  LoED  Justice-Cleek  asked  if  Cunningham,  the  person  who  had 
signed  the  Thistle  circular,  was  yet  in  attendance ;  and  on  being  told  in 
the  negative,  his  Lordship  desired  a  policeman  to  be  sent  to  the  Thistle 
office  to  see  if  he  had  returned. 

The  LoED  Advocate  said  that  Mr  Bell  (the  proprietor)  said  it  was 
never  intended  to  publish  anything  but  what  was  produced  in  evidence. 

The  Lord  Justice-Cleek  said  that  might  be  sufficient,  but  that  Cun- 
ningham would  require  to  appear. 

Mr  Rowland  Hill  Macdonald,  a  Post-office  official,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously examined,  was  then  again  examined — I  have  examined  all  the 
postmarks.  Some  of  these  are  illegible,  and  they  are  mentioned  in  the 
statement  made.  [Shewn  No.  101.]  .  I  found  this  one  illegible.  The 
figures  must  have  been  2  or  20  something.  It  may  have  been  the  2d  of 
February.  If  not  the  2d,  it  is  about  the  20th.  [Shewn  No.  105.]  I  think 
this  is  the  10th  February.  There  is  only  the  letter  E  for  the  month. 
The  10th  is  distinct.  It  must  be  December  or  February ;  it  may  be  any 
month  the  second  letter  of  which  is  E.  It  is  marked  57,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  December;  it  must  be  February.  [Shewn  Ko.  111.]  It  is 
quite  illegible.  [Shewn  No.  145.]  This  was  posted  in  Glasgow;  and  if 
posted  at  the  General  Post-Office,  then  it  must  have  been  between  11.45 
and  1.  If  posted  at  a  pillar-box,  it  may  have  been  posted  between  nine  in 
the  morning  and  half-past  twelve. 

By  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk — The  postmark  is  Saturday  morning. 
It  is  addressed,  "  M.  E.  L'Angelier,  11  Franklin  Place,  Great  Western 
Road,  Glasgow." 

The  Lord  Justice-Cleek— I  believe  general  instructions  have  been 
given  to  stamp  letters  much  more  legibly,  and  I  observe  you  have  got 
better  stamps.     Witness — Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — What  you  have  seen  in  this  case  will  sug- 
gest the  desirableness  of  this  ;  and  you  had  better  give  my  compliments 
to  Mr  Abbott,  and  tell  him  he  had  better  give  further  instructions  to  the 
Scotch  offices. 

Jane  Towers — (This  witness  was  deeply  affected  on  being  brought 
into  Court) — I  am  a  sister  of  Miss  Perry,  who  lives  in  Glasgow.  I  know 
she  was  acquainted  with  L'Angelier.  I  now  live  in  England  ;  but  in 
March  last  I  and  my  husband  were  living  at  Portobello.  I  remember 
of  L'Angelier  coming  to  pay  us  a  visit.  I  had  seen  him  a  year  before. 
He  dined  with  us.  He  talked  almost  the  whole  time  about  his  health. 
He  said  something  about  cocoa  and  coffee.  He  said  he  had  been  getting 
cocoa  and  coffee,  and,  after  taking  them  both,  they  had  disagreed  with 
him,  and  he  had  been  ill.  He  said  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
coffee,  but  he  was  not  accustomed  to  cocoa.  He  spoke  of  more  than  two 
occasions  on  which  he  had  been  ill.  Ho  made  the  remark  that  he 
thought  he  had  been  poisoned.  This  was  after  telling  us  of  the  cocoa 
and  coffee.  Nothing  was  said  about  who  had  poisoned  him,  and  no  ques- 
tions were  asked.     My  husband  was  present. 
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The  Dean  of  Faculty — No  one  else  1 — I  believe  one  of  my  daughters,, 
named  Jemima,  might  have  been  present,  but  I  cannot  answer.  You 
are  not  sure  1 — I  don't  think  so,  "Was  there  a  Miss  Murray  ? — T  think 
she  had  been  in,  but  that  she  had  gone. 

;    The  LoED  Advocate — When  was  it  that  L'Angelier  dined  with  you  ? 
—On  the  16th  March. 

The  Dean — Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  1 — Yes.  Is  it  just  memory,  or 
anything  particular,  that  makes  you  sure  1 — There  are  many  circum- 
stances in  connexion  with  it  that  makes  me  quite  sure.  What  are  these? 
— My  daughter  being  from  home  visiting,  and  many  other  circumstances, 
make  me  sure. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — Is  that  another  daughter  than  the  ono  you 
formerly  mentioned  1 — Yes. 

By  the  Dean — It  was  in  the  course  of  conversation  that  those  rerharks 
were  made  by  L'Angelier.  They  were  made  after  my  asking  him  what 
had  been  the  matter  with  him. 

James  Towers — I  was  living  at  Brighton  Place,  Portobello,  last  March. 
I  knew  L'Angelier  verj'-  slightly.  I  met  him  once  or  twice  at  my  sister- 
in-law's  in  Glasgow.  I  recollect  his  dining  with  me  at  Portobello  one 
day  last  March,  and  the  conversation  turning  on  his  health,  he  stated 
he  had  had  a  very  violent  bilious  attack  or  jaundice.  He  did  not  say 
how  it  affected  him.  He  stated  he  had  liad  first  two  attacks  after  he  had 
taken  some  coffee  and  cocoa.  lie  had  another  attack  afterwards  one 
night,  when  he  had  fallen  down  on  the  floor  of  his  bed-room,  and  was 
imable  to  creep  to  bed.  Another  time  when  he  was  ill  he  had  been  able 
to  creep  to  bed  and  knock  at  the  wall  for  his  landlady.  He  spoke  a  good 
deal  about  this  matter.  He  said  that  he  thought  himself  poisoned  after 
taking  the  coffee  and  cocoa.  I  made  the  remark  when  he  said  so,  "  Who 
would  poison  him,  or  what  could  be  any  person's  object  in  doing  so?"  I 
don't  recollect  his  making  any  other  remark  about  it.  He  said  he  was 
going  to  return  to  Glasgow,  and  then  going  from  thence  to  the  Bridge  of 
Allan.  He  looked  quite  well.  From  what  he  said,  I  understood  he  took 
the  cocoa  on  one  occasion,  and  the  coffee  on  another,  and  that  on  both 
occasions  he  was  the  worse  of  it. 

By  the  Dean  op  Faculty — It  was  on  the  16th  of  March,  the  Monday 
before  his  death,  that  he  dined  with  me.  I  am  sure  it  was  the  Monday 
before  his  death.  He  appeared  to  be  quite  in  good  healtii  and  spirits. 
He  ate  a  good  deal.  He  was  a  man  of  a  talkative  turn.  What  was  the 
style  of  his  conversation? — He  spoke  of  his  complaints;  and,  of  course, 
being  asked  some  questions  about  Glasgow  society,  he  spoke  about  that. 
What  were  the  particular  subjects  about  which  he  spoke? — He  spoke  about 
his  complaints  a  good  deal.  Did  he  seem  fond  of  talking  about  himself? 
— Very.  I  thought  he  was  a  vain  person.  Was  his  conversation  rash  and 
vapouring  in  character  1 — There  was  nothing  very  particularly  apparent 
when  he  was  witli  us  that  day.  I  should  think  there  was  nothing  rash 
or  vapouring.  On  other  occasions  hav.e  you  observed  that  1 — My  know- 
ledge of  him  is  very  small,  as  I  had  never  met  him  above  twice  or  thrice 
before.  Was  ho  a  man  who  seemed  to  speak  a  good  deal  without  think- 
ing?— That  question  I  cannot  answer. 

By  the  Lord  Advocate — He  did  not  tell  mo  from  whom  he  had  the 
coffee  or  cocoa. 

By  the  Dean — Did  he  say  anything  about  the  reason  why  the  cocoa 
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did  not  agree  with  him? — He  said  he  was  always  in  the  habit  of  taking 
coffee,  which  always  agreed  with  him,  and  he  was  not  surprised  cocoa  did 
not  agree  with  him,  as  he  liad  not  been  accustomed  to  it. 

By  the  Court — On  one  occasion  he  was  ill  after  taking  the  coffee,  as 
well  as  after  the  cocoa. 

Maky  Abthur  Perry,  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — I  live  at  114 
Eenfrew  Street,  Glasgow,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  late  Mr  L' Augelier. 
I  became  acquainted  with  him  about  the  year  1853.  We  both  attended 
the  same  chapel — St  Judy's.  About  the  spring  of  1855,  I  came  to  know 
him  intimately ;  the  intimacy  went  on  gradually.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  summer  of  that  year,  he  told  me  he  was  engaged  to  Miss  Madeline 
Smith;  and  I  was  aware  from  him,  from  that  time  forward,  of  the 
progress  of  his  attachment  and  correspondence.  In  August  1855,  I 
was  introduced  to  Miss  Smith;  he  brought  her  to  call  on  me.  After 
that  I  received  several  letters  from  her.  [Shewn  No.  11.]  I  received 
this  letter  from  Miss  Smith.  It  has  no  date.  I  think  I  received  it 
about  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October  1855.  [Shewn 
Nos.  19  and  20 — one  letter.]  I  also  received  this  letter  from  her  in 
the  spring  of  1856.  [Shewn  No.  27.]  I  received  this  letter  also  from 
her  in  the  spring  of  1856.  It  is  signed  ''  Mimi."  That  was  a  pet  name 
by  which  L'Angelier  called  her.  [Shewn  No.  29.]  I  got  this  during  the 
spring  of  1856.  No.  45  I  received  in  June  or  July  1856.  No.  83  I 
received  from  her  early  in  January  1857.  No.  141  is  a  letter  from 
L'Angelier  to  me.  It  "is  dated  ''  Bridge  of  Allan,  20th  March."  The 
last  paragraph  is — r"  I  should  have  come  to  see  some  one  last  night,  but 
the  letter  came  too  late,  so  we  are  both  disappointed."  I  understood  that 
that  paragraph  referred  to  Miss  Smith.  L'Angelier  was  frequently  at  my 
house,  and  dined  with  me  occasionally.  Down  to  the  beginning  of 
February  1857  he  had  generally  good  health,  but  during  Februai-y  he 
seemed  not  so  well  as  formerty.  In  the  beginning  of  February,  he 
said  he  had  heard  a  report  of  another  gentleman  paying  attentions 
to  Miss  Smith.  He  said  Miss  Smith  had  written  him  en  the 
subject.  One  time  she  had  denied  it,  and  another  time  she  had  evaded 
the  question.  This  would  be  some  time  during  February.  He  dined 
with  me  on  the  17th  February.  He  told  me  that  day  when  he  next  ex- 
pected to  see  her ;  that  was  to  be  on  Thursday.  The  17th  was  a  Tues- 
day. He  was  to  see  her  on  the  Thursday.  I  did  not  see  him  again  till 
the  2d  of  March.  He  was  looking  extremely  ill  then.  When  he  came 
in  he  said,  ''  Well,  I  never  expected  to  have  seen  you  again,  I  was  so  ill." 
He  said  he  had  fallen  on  the  floor,  and  been  unable  to  ring  the  bell.  He 
did  not  say  what  day  that  was,  but  from  circumstances  I  knew  it  was  the 
19th  February.  He  did  not  tell  me  he  had  seen  Miss  Smith  on  the  19th. 
He  told  me  of  having  had  a  cup  of  chocolate  which  had  made  him  ill. 
He  told  me  of  that  on  the  9th  March.  He  took  tea  with  me  on  the  9th 
March.  On  the  2d  he  said  he  could  not  attribute  his  illness  to  any  cause. 
On  the  9th  he  said,  "  I  can't  think  why  I  was  so  unwell  after  getting 
that  coffee  and  chocolate  from  her."  I  understood  he  referred  to  two 
different  occasions ;  "  her  "  meant  Miss  Smith.  He  was  talking  about 
her  at  the  time.  He  did  not  say  that  the  severe  illness  which  came  on 
after  the  coffee  or  chocolate  was  the  illness  he  had  referred  to  on  the  3d 
March  ;  but  I  understood  so.  On  the  9th  March  he  was  talking  of  his 
extreme  attachment  to  Miss  Smith  ;  ho  spoke  of  it  as  a  fiiscination.     He 
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said,  "  It  is  a  perfect  fascination  my  attachment  to  that  girl ;  if  she  were 
to  poison  me  I  would  forgive  her."  I  said,  "  You  ought  not  to  allow  sach 
thoughts  to  pass  through  your  mind ;  what  motive  could  she  have  for 
giving  you  anything  to  hurt  you?"  He  said,  "  I  don't  know  that ;  per- 
haps she  might  not  be  sorry  to  be  rid  of  me."  All  this  was  said  in  ear- 
nest, but  I  interpreted  the  expression  "  to  be  rid  of  me  "  to  mean  rid  of 
her  engagement.  From  what  he  said  there  seemed  to  be  some  suspicion 
in  his  mind  as  to  what  Miss  Smith  had  given  him,  but  it  was  not  a  serious 
suspicion.  I  never  saw  him  again  alive.  On  the  9th  he  spoke  of  her 
intended  marriage.  He  said  he  had  heard  she  was  to  be  married,  but  he 
said  he  had  offered  to  her  some  months  before  to  discontinue  the  engage- 
ment, but  she  would  not  then  have  it  broken.  Some  time  afterwards  she 
wished  him  to  return  her  letters,  and  she  would  return  his.  He  refused 
to  do  this,  but  offered  to  return  the  letters  to  her  father.  That  is  what 
he  told  me.  On  the  23d  March  I  received  a  message — "  Mr  L'Angelier's 
compliments ;  he  was  very  ill  at  Franklin  Place,  and  he  would  be  very 
glad  if  I  would  call."  That  was  about  ten  in  the  morning.  I  went  about 
mid-day,  and  found  he  was  dead.  I  called  on  Mrs  Smith,  and  intimated 
his  death  to  her.  I  saw  Miss  Smith ;  I  did  not  mention  it  to  her.  She 
recognised  me  and  shook  hands  ;  asked  me  to  go  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  if  I  wished  to  see  her  mamma.  She  also  asked  if  anything  was 
wrong.  I  said  I  wanted  to  see  her  mamma,  and  that  I  would  acquaint 
her  with  the  object  of  my  visit.  I  did  not  know  Mrs  Smith  before.  I 
know  Mr  Philpot.  He  met  Mr  L'Angelier  on  the  17th  February  at  my 
house.  He  met  him  on  another  occasion  about  the  same  time.  I  had  a 
warm  affection  for  Mr  L'Angelier,  and  corresponded  with  him  frequently. 
I  thought  him  a  strictly  moral  and  religious  man.  He  was  a  regular 
attendant  on  church.  I  was  very  much  agitated  by  the  sudden  shock  of 
hearing  of  his  death.     I  saw  the  body,  and  was  very  much  shocked. 

Cross-examined  by  tlie  Dean — I  live  in  Eenfrew  Street.  I  was  not  at 
all  acquainted  with  Mr  Smith's  family.  WJien  L'Angelier  brought  Miss 
Smith  to  see  me,  I  knew  the  correspondence  was  clandestine  ;  he  told 
me  that  when  the  first  engagement  was  formed  he  wished  to  tell  lier 
father,  but  she  objected  ;  he  then  asked  her  to  tell  her  father  herself,  but 
she  objected  to  that  also,  and  he  was  very  much  distressed.  I  knew 
that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  her  father  or  mother  j  he  knew  her 
sister.  In  August  1855,  when  she  was  introduced  to  me,  I  knew  the 
engagement  had  existed  for  a  few  weeks,  but  I  don't  know  how  long 
they  had  been  intimate  with  each  other.  L'Angelier  told  me  he  was 
introduced  to  Miss  Smith  at  a  lady's  house — at  Mrs  Baird's.  He  said  he 
had  met  her  there.  I  was  aware  that  their  intimacy  was  disapproved  of 
by  the  family,  and  that  the  engagement  was  broken  off  at  one  time.  In 
one  of  the  notes  she  wrote  me,  she  says  her  mother  had  become  aware  of 
it.  I  never  knew  that  her  father  or  motlier  had  abated  their  dislike  of 
the  intimacy.  I  wrote  on  one  occasion  to  Miss  Smith,  advising  her  to 
mention  it  to  her  parents.  I  advised  Mr  L'Angelier  not  to  renew  the 
engagement  after  it  was  broken  till  her  parents  were  aware  of  it.  He 
said  he  intended  to  do  so ;  that  he  renewed  the  engagement  provisionally, 
i\Iiss  Smith  having  promised  on  the  first  opportunity  to  make  her  parents 
aware  of  it.  I  knew  that  they  met  clandestinely.  I  corresponded  with 
both  at  the  time.  [Shewn  No.  11  of  third  inventory  for  the  prisoner.] 
This  ia  a  letter  whicli  I  wrote  to  L'Angelier,  postmark  February  2,  1857  ; 
it  is  as  follows  : — 
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Though  yon  liare  not  told  me  so,  dear  L'Angeller,  that  yon  have  received  such  kind 
cheering  notes  from  JMirni,  tliat  you  arc  quite  comfortable  and  happy — at  least  a  great 
deal  less  sad  than  you  were  last  evening,  i  felt  so  sorry  for  you  ^Yheu  you  were  so  ill 
and  miserable,  and  you  are  solitary  iu  Glasgow,  and  yet  I  could  do  nothing  to  help  to 
cheer  you,  my  kind  friend.  To-day  I  saw  IViimi,  with  her  mother  and  Bessie — at  least 
I  think  it  was  her  mother  ;  Mi  mi  looked  very  well,  and  I  believe  she  saw  me.  Are  you 
sufiering  also  from  your  neck?    Best  wishes  for  your  happiness  and  Slimi's. 

[Shewn  No.  39,  and  read  it  as  follows]  : — 

Dear  L'Akgelter,- — Pray  don't  think  of  taking  the  trouble  of  calling  at  my  aunt's.  I 
feel  imcertain  of  the  reception  tliat  you  might  receive.  I  ought  to  have  spoken  of  this 
yesterday,  but  had  such  a  bad  headache  that  I  was  quite  stupid.  I  enclose  a  note  for 
Muni.  Among  my  forgets  yesterda.v,  I  omitted  to  ask  whether  1  should  take  notice  of 
her  birthday  ;,  but  I  am  very  fond  of  all  these  days,  and  you  are  so  also  ;  and  therefore 
I  wish  her  many  happy  returns.  You  are,  hoivever,  quite  at  liberty  to  put  it  in  the 
fire  if  you  are  inclined  to  inceudiai-ism.  I  shall  think  of  3'ou  both  on  the  19th,  for  I 
wish  you  very  good  news  and  a  happy  evening.  I  wish  you  many  happy  returns  of 
her  birthday. 

The  reception  I  there  refer  to  has  no  reference  to  Miss  Smith  ;  it  refers 
to  a  relative  of  mine  who  did  not  much  fancy  him.  [Shewn  No.  15,  and 
reads] — 

2Iy  dear  L'Angelier, — As  I  must  be  out  on  Monday  forenoon,  and  may  be 
engaged  in  the  evening  with  a  friend  from  Edinburgh,  who  has  come  to  town  for  a  few 
days,  will  yon  defer  your  visit  till  Tuesday  ?  I  had  wished  to  send  a  message  to  Mimi 
last  time  I  saw  yon,  but  I  had  no  time  for  a  word.  You  are,  I  hope,  now  enjoying  a 
very  happy  interview.     I  am  longing  to  hear  from  you.     Ji'Ieanwhile  believe  me,  &c. 

The  interview  refers  to  Miss  Smith.  That  I  knew  was  a  clandestine 
interview.  L'Angelier  vras  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  me.  Our  corre- 
spondence went  on  for  perhaps  two  years.  Very  often  my  note  did  not 
require  an  answer.  It  might  be  asking  him  to  come  to  tea  or  call ;  lat- 
terly we  addressed  each  other  by  our  Christian  names.  I  addressed  him 
by  his  surname,  and  he  addressed  me  "  Dear  Mary,"  or  "  My  dear 
Mary  ;"  never  "  Dearest  Mary."  I  was  first  introduced  to  him  by  a  lady 
now  resident  in  England — Miss  Philpot.  I  knew  his  mother  lived  in 
Jersey.  1  never  inquired  what  her  occupation  was.  He  had  two  sisters, 
and  he  had  a  brother  who  died  some  time  before.  I  don't  know  that  I 
ever  inquired  what  his  occupation  was.  I  don't  think  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  him  in  other  houses  in  Glasgow  than  my  own.  I  have  said 
that  circumstances  enabled  me  to  fix  an  illness  of  L'Angelier's  on  the 
19th  February,  I  remember  that  he  said  he  did  not  go  to  the  ofiice  on 
a  certain  day  after  that,  but  that  he  Vv-ent  on  the  Satiu'day ;  that  fixed  it 
for  a  Thursday,  and  1  kuev/  it  was  not  the  last  Thursday  of  February.  I  did 
not  recollect  this  when  I  was  first  examined,  but  it  was  suggested  to  me 
by  the  Fiscal's  amanuensis.  I  recollect  it  now,  but  not  from  that.  The 
amanuensis  said  the  19th  was  the  date  of  his  first  illness  in  his  pocket- 
book.  That  was  on  the  4th  June  (referring  to  notes).  I  made  these 
3iotes  afterwards.  Till  he  told  me  I  did  not  recollect  the  19th  as  the 
day,  but  I  recalled  it  some  days  afterwards.  Hart  was  present  when  the 
clerk  mentioned  it.  I  never  saw  the  Sheriff.  The  dates  of  my  precogni- 
tions are  6th,  7th,  and  23d  April,  4th,  0th,  and  23d  June.  When  I  saw 
L'Angelier  on  2d  March,  he  described  the  nature  of  his  illness  ;  he  said 
he  was  so  ill  tliat  he  fell  on  the  floor,  and  was  unable  to  call  for  assist- 
ance till  next  morning ;  that  it  was  unlike  anything  he  had  ever  felt  be- 
fore ;  that  he  was  conscious,  but  unable  to  move.  He  spoke  of  his 
second  illness  as  a  bilious  attack  or  jaimdice.  It  was  prior  to  9th 
March  that  he  told  me  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  engagement;  it 
might  have  been  in  the  latter  part  of  January  or  some  part  of  Fel.iruary. 


He  told  me  then  that  some  mouths  before,  imagining  Miss  Smith  rather 
cool,  he  ofliered  to  break  off  the  engagement,  but  he  was  not  anxious  to 
do  so ;  he  said  this  was  some  months  previously.  She  woidd  not  accept 
this.  He  said  that  afterwards  she  proposed  a  return  of  the  letters  on 
both  sides.  That  might  be  about  February.  He  said  he  refused  to  do 
that,  but  that  he  offered  to  give  the  letters  to  her  father,  I  did  not 
understand  the  meaning  to  be  that  he  threatened  to  shew  the  letters  to 
her  father.  I  understood  that  to  be  a  consent  on  his  part  to  give  up  the 
engagement,  and  he  so  represented  it.  Miss  Smith  would  not  accede  to 
that  proposal,  and  the  engagement  remained  unbroken  at  Miss  Smith's 
desii'e.     That  was  on  the  last  occasion  that  he  refen-ed  to  it. 

By  the  Lord  Advocate — [Shewn  No.  20.]  This  was  written  in  March 
1856. 

By  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk — The  Sheriff  was  not  present  when  the 
clerk  of  the  Procurator- Fiscal  suggested  this  to  me. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — It  turns  out,  then,  that  you  were  examined 
by  the  Procurator  privately,  with  no  Sherifi'  present  to  restrain  improper 
interference  ;  and  your  recollection  is  corrected  by  the  Procurator's  clerk 
— a  pretty  security  for  testimony  brought  out  in  this  sort  of  way. 

James  Cunningham,  the  person  who  signed  the  Thistle  circular,  here 
entered  the  court. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  addressing  him,  stated  the  nature  of  the  ap- 
plication made  by  the  Dean  at  the  commencement  of  the  sederunt,  and 
said  that  the  circular  bore  that  ail  the  letters  that  passed  between  the 
prisoner  and  L'Angelier  were  to  be  published  to-morrow.  Up  to  this 
time  only  one  letter  has  been  produced ;  and  the  Court  were  desirous  to 
know,  first  of  all,  whether  and  how  he  had  got  a  copy  of  the  printed 
letters  ? 

J.  Cunningham — I  have  no  copy  of  these  letters. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — The  Court  wished  nest  to  know  if  it  was 
his  intention,  in  framing  this  circular,  to  publish  these  letters  to-morrow, 
whether  they  were  produced  or  not  at  the  trial? 

J,  Cunningham — I  hope  your  Lordship  will  excuse  me.  This  is  a  very 
unexpected  scene  for  me.  (A  laugh.)  Perhaps  I  may  not  answer  you 
direct.  Would  you  repeat  the  question  ? — On  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk 
doing  so,  Cunningham  said — Certainly  not ;  only  the  letters  produced  at 
the  trial.     I  had  no  copy,  and  have  no  copy. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — The  circular  was  certainly  incautiously  ex- 
pressed. 

J.  Cunningham — I  see  it  now,  but  it  is  quite  usual  to  issue  in  cases  of 
this  kind  a  circular  to  country  agents  to  provide  for  the  demand. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — All  kinds  of  pufiing  ? 

J.  Cunningham — -Yes  ;  as  in  everything  else. 

The  Lord  Advocate  then  stated  that  they  proposed  to  read  No.  1  of 
the  lettei's  recovered  by  Murray  from  the  print  copy. 

Mr  Young  said  he  must  object  to  this.  He  understood  that  the  pro- 
posal was  not  only  to  read  No.  1,  but  all  the  letters  professing  to  be 
original.  There  were  letters  included  in  the  print  copy,  which  were  in  a 
different  category — he  meant  letters  not  professing  to  be  original,  but 
professing  to  be  copies  and  drafts ;  and  he  did  not  mean  to  allude  to 
them  at  present.  It  appeared  that  upon  the  .30th  March  the  PrciCurator- 
Fiscal  of  Glasgow  presented  a  petition  to  tho  Sheriff,  sotting  forth  the 
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circumstances,  suspicions  as  they  appeared  to  him,  connected  with  the 
death  of  this  unfortunate  Frenchman,  and  praying  for  a  warrant,  not 
only  to  exhume  the  body  for  a  post  mortem  examination,  but  also  to  search 
the  repositories  of  the  deceased,  and  to  recover  anything  that  the  prose- 
cutor might  think  it  necessary  to  take  possession  of.  And  it  appeared 
that  that  warrant  was  granted  on  the  same  day.  They  had  not  received 
the  original,  but  the  copy  had  been  •  spoken  to  by  the  Procurator-Fiscal, 
That  warrant  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  Sheriff-officer  of  the  name  of 
Murray,  who  took  with  him  a  person  who  was  without  any  official  cha- 
racter, and  they  first  proceeded  to  the  office  of  Huggins,  and  next  to  the 
house  of  Mrs  Jenkins,  in  both  of  which  places  a  search  and  recovery  was 
made.  It  further  appeared  that  whatever  was  recovered  at  either  of 
these  places  was  kept  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  this  officer  and  his 
assistant,  and  was  thereafter  either  in  the  hands  of  the  Procurator-Fiscal 
or  of  his  clerks,  or  of  the  Crown  Agent  in  Edinburgh,  until  some  partial 
access — whether  complete  access  or  not  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  say — 
was  obtained  to  them  by  the  prisoner's  agents  in  June.  He  thought  he 
was  entitled  to  say,  that  when  a  prosecution,  whether  of  a  public  or 
private  nature,  was  made,  the  law  of  Scotland  made  no  distinction 
between  the  two  in  regard  to  the  rules  and  preliminary  investigations 
and  recoveries  with  a  view  to  that  taking  place.  According  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  recovery  was  made  not  by  the  prosecutor 
at  all,  but  by  the  magistrate  ;  and  the  pi'oper  course  to  be  followed  in 
this  or  in  any  similar  case  would  have  been  to  secure  whatever  was 
recovered  by  the  magisti-ate  or  by  his  officer,  under  the  warrant  of  the 
magistrate  himself.  Whatever  was  recovered  should  have  been  imme- 
diately put  into  the  possession  of  the  magistrate  himself,  or  into  the 
hands  of  his  proper  clerk.  However,  instead  of  that,  the  prosecutor 
never,  so  far  as  we  see  from  the  evidence  laid  before  us,  submitted  them 
at  all  to  the  inspection  and  consideration  of  the  magistrate — the  Sheriff 
of  Lanark  in  this  case  ;  neither  were  they  placed  into  his  hands,  or  that 
of  his  proper  officer,  for  custody,  so  as  to  secure  that  all  that  had  been 
recovered  should  be  made  available  for  the  ends  of  justice.  It  Avas 
scarcely  necessary  that  he  should  suggest  to  his  Lordship  how  dangerous 
a  pai'tial  production  was  to  the  ends  of  justice.  They  had  nothing 
before  them  here  to  shew  that  they  had  upon  the  table,  or  within  the 
control  of  either  the  one  side  or  the  other,  all  the  recoveries  that  were 
made  on  the  30th  March  ;  and  he  took  leave  to  say  that  the  rule  and 
principle  of  their  law  had  been  outraged  in  this  matter,  and  outraged  in 
a  manner  very  dangerous  to  the  ends  of  justice.  The  magistrate  had 
merely  granted  his  warrant  for  the  recover}^,  and  took  no  further  security 
for  their  being  kept  in  such  a  state  as  to  meet  the  ends  of  justice  on 
both  sides,  but  left  them  entirely  to  the  prosecution.  If  the  magistrate 
has  neglected  his  proper  duty,  the  result  of  that,  he  apprehended,  was, 
that  no  use  could  be  made  of  what  was  thus  recovered  ;  and  it  woiild  be 
unsafe  to  admit  any  part  of  this  correspondence  in  evidence. 

The  Solicitor-General  said  he  was  not  sure,  from  the  statement  of 
his  learned  friend,  whether  he  made  two  objections  or  only  one  to  the 
production  of  this  correspondence.  He  did  not  know  whether  his  learned 
friend  did  not  object  to  the  coiirse  pursued  by  the  proper  authorities  in 
their  manipiilation  of  these  documents.  If  that  was  meant  by  his  leai'ned 
friend,  he  submitted  that  this  was  not  the  proper  time  for  bringing  such 
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ail  objection.     The  other  aud  principal  objection,  he  understood,  was, 
that  these  documents  had  been  kept  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the 
prisoner  from  having  any  security  that  the  whole  of  the  documents  exist- 
ing in  the  repositories  of  the  deceased  have  been  recovered.     As  he  un- 
derstood the  theory  propounded  by  his  learned  friend,  it  was  that  the 
recovery  of  the  documents  made  by  the  warrant  of  the  magistrates  was 
for  the  benefit  of  both  parties,  and  that,  therefore,  the  documents  should 
be  at  once  put  into  the  hands   of  the  Sheriff  or  his  clerk,  and  that  he 
should  be  responsible  for  their  safe  custody.     He  (the  Solicitor-General) 
took  leave  to  demur  to  that  theory,  either  in  law  or  in  practice.     If  that 
were  the  rule  in  practice,  it  would  in  effect  just  come  to  this,  that  in 
every  county  of  Scotland  all  documents  recovered  under  warrant  in  cri- 
minal investigations  would  immediately  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
SherifF-Clerk,  and  when  they  were  wanted  hj  the  Procurator- Fiscal,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  being  copied  or  of  being  transmitted  to  Crown  counsel 
in  Edinburgh,  he  would  require  to  lodge  a  receipt  with  the  SherifF-Clerk 
for  these  documents.     He  (the  Solicitor-General)  would  take  leave  to 
say,  from  the  legal  expei'ience  he  had  in  several  capacities,  that  such  a 
proceeding  was  wholly  novel  and  imkuown  in  the  practice  of  the  criminal 
law  in  Scotland.     But  besides  this,  and  in  reference  to  the  present  case, 
he  would  say  that  the  moment  the  Procurator-Fiscal  found  that  this  was 
a  case  involving  the  charge  of  murder  (which,  as  the  Court  was  aware, 
was  on  the  30th  or  31st  of  March),  he  discovered  by  that  that  it  was  a 
prosecution  of  a  kind  that  must  necessarily  be  handed  over  to  the  Lord 
Advocate — a  case  which  could  not  be  prosecuted  before  the  Sheriff-Courts, 
and  over  which  the  Sheriff  could  have  no  control.    The  Procurator-Fiscal 
necessarily  became  from  that  time  merely  the  hand  of  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate, and  every  recovery  which  he  made  was  substantially  a  recovery  by 
the  Lord  Advocate.     It  was,  therefore,  essential  that  any  document  in 
the   possession  of  the  Procuratoi'-Fiscal  should   be  held  by  him  for  the 
Lord  Advocate.     But  his  learned  friend  stated   that  the   Court   must 
deal  with   these    documents   as   in   the   case    of  a   prosecution  at  the 
instance  of  a  private  party.     He  did  not  think  there  was  any  authority 
in  the  law  of  Scotland  for  such  a  procedure.      But  suppose  a  case ; 
suppose  that   L'Angelier  had  not  died,  but  that  several  attempts  to 
poison  hijn  had  been  made,  and  suppose  that  he  held  all  these  docu- 
ments in  his  own  hands,  could  it  be  said  that  he  had  any  other  duty 
to  fulfd  towards  the  prisoner's  counsel,  except  to  lodge  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  clerk  of  Court  for  production  at  the  trial  1    In  his  view,  this  was  all 
the  absolute  duty  which  lay  on  the  public  prosecutor  ;  but  the  Court  had 
a  discretion,  which  they  wisely  exercised,  in  seeing  that  the  trial  did 
not  proceed  until  the  prisoner's  counsel  had  got  sufficient  op])ortunity  of 
making  themselves   acquainted   with  those  documents.      The   granting 
them  such  a  delay  was  a  question  of  time,  and  of  that  the  prisoucr  had 
not  availed  herself.     His  learned  friends  contended  that  the  Shcriif  alone 
had  authority  to  grant  such  a  warrant.     It  was  competent  for  any  magis- 
trate to  grant  a  warrant  for  the  recovery  of  any  document  which  was 
necessarjr ;  and  if  the  Procurator-Fiscal,  while  at  a  distance  from  the 
county  town,  found  it  necessary  to  get  a  warrant,  he  could  have  no  difh- 
culty  in  obtaining  it  from  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.     Civil  aud  criminal  pro- 
secutions were  widely  different.     In  the  former,  the  whole  correspondence 
must  be  produced,  or  if  that  was  not  done,  the  prosecution  was  iucom- 
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peteut;  but,  of  course,  this  was  not  the  case  iu  criminal  prosecutions.  If, 
however,  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  foiind  anything  in  those  documents 
which  had  come  into  their  hands  which  went  to  establish  the  innocence  of 
the  prisoner,  they  would  have  acted  most  unfairly,  if  either,  on  the  one 
hand,  they  had  carried  on  the  prosecution,  or  if,  on  the  other,  they  had 
prevented  the  prisoner's  counsel  from  getting  access  to  those  documents. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  was,  however,  hinted,  so  far  as  he  knew,  in  the  pre- 
sent case.  The  only  respect,  he  submitted,  in  which  this  case  differed 
from  tliose  which  ordinarily  came  before  the  Court  was,  that  the  number 
of  documents  in  the  case,  and  which  required  to  be  produced,  was  much 
more  numerous  than  usual.  But  the  only  difference  which  that  could 
make  in  the  mode  of  bringing  forward  the  case  was,  that  they  would 
require  more  time  for  the  investigation  of  these  documents,  and  in  making 
preparations  for  the  trial.  But  if  they  had  wished  them  earlier,  or  con- 
sidered it  of  importance,  and  their  right,  to  get  them  early,  they  might 
have  applied  to  the  Sheriff,  as  they  thought  he  had  the  jurisdiction  over 
them,  or  they  might  have  applied  to  the  Court  of  Justiciary ;  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  their  Lordships  would  have  granted  any  delay  which  was 
necessary.  The  sum  of  the  matter  was  this,  they  complained  that  the 
Lord  Advocate  had  got  into  his  hands  certain  productions,  and  of  these 
productions  he  had  used  those  which  he  thought  proper,  and  he  had  not 
used  those  which  he  did  not  think  necessary.  The  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soner said  if  they  had  had  these  documents  in  their  hands,  they  would  have 
nsed  them  differently ;  but  where  was  the  panel  who  w^as  ever  brought 
to  that  Court  who  was  not  prepared  to  make  a  similar  objection  1  There 
was  no  ground  for  the  statement  that  any  documents  which  were  in  the 
custody  of  the  Lord  Advocate  were  not  made  accessible  to  the  prisoner's 
counsel.  All  the  documents  in  the  hands  of  the  public  prosecutor — many 
of  tham  very  illegible — had  been  copied,  and  given  over  to  the  prisoner's 
coimsel.  He  apprehended  that  the  objections  of  the  defenders  to  the 
production  of  these  documents  were  objections  purely  of  time;  and,  so 
far  as  they  had  any  weight,  were  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  course 
they  themselves  had  followed.  The  objections  had  no  weight  in  law,  for 
there  was  neither  authority  nor  principle  to  bear  them  out. 

The  LoED  Advocate  said  that,  even  supposing  there  might  have  been 
some  objection  to  the  course  followed  by  the  authorities  in  Glasgow  in 
reference  to  these  documents,  it  did  not  follow  from  such  an  irregularity 
that  the  letters  should  be  rendered  inadmissible  as  evidence.  He  could 
quite  understand  that  his  learned  friend  should  say  to  him,  "  You  have 
not  identified  these  letters  as  being  found  in  the  repositories  of  L'Ange- 
lier."  He  thought  that  would  be  matter  for  the  Jury  to  consider.  It 
would  be  enough  for  him  to  prove  the  handwriting,  and  that  they  had 
been  found  in  such  and  snch  a  bag  or  in  such  and  surch  a  desk.  The  Jury 
would  consider  whether  their  identification  was  sufficient.  Again,  he 
could  understand  his  learned  friend  to  say,  you  have  not  connected  these 
letters  in  a  satisfactory  way  with  the  envelopes ;  but  this  also  was  a 
matter  for  the  Jury  to  determine.  But  their  objection,  he  imderstood, 
went  a  great  deal  further  than  that ;  for,  supposing  he  had  proved  their 
identification  l)y  half-a-dozen  of  witnesses,  his  learned  friends  held  that  it 
was  incompetent  to  produce  any  letter  or  otlier  document  which  had  not 
been  received  frona  the  custody  of  the  Sherift-Clerk,  WJiero  was  their 
authority  for  such  a  statement  ?     The  common  style  of  indictment  was, 
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that  the  documents  to  be  used  at  the  trial  would  in  due  time  be  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  Clerk  of  Court,  that  the  prisoner  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  same.  So  said  the  indictment,  and,  in  accordance 
with  that,  such  had  been  the  ordinary  practice  ;  but  such  had  not  been 
the  case  here.  All  these  documents  had  been  supplied  to  the  prisoner 
before  they  were  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Clerk  of  Court.  But  it  might 
be  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Sheriff-Clerk  to  transmit  the  documents 
to  the  Clerk  of  Court.  But  in  the  Sheriff- Court  the  same  form  of  indict- 
ment was  found.  There  the  Clerk  of  Court  was  the  Sheriff-Clerk,  and 
those  words  proved  most  distinctly  that  in  any  criminal  practice  the 
Sheriff-Clerk  was  not  the  custodier  of  the  documents  to  be  produced  at  a 
trial.  Plis  learned  friends  said  they  did  not  know  what  documents  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  prosecutor ;  but  had  they  taken  any  steps  to  remedy 
that  ignorance  ?  If  they  thought  any  of  these  documents  had  been  with- 
held, they  could  have  applied  to  the  Court  to  be  furnished  with  them. 
But  no  such  application  had  been  made;  and,  accordingly,  he  submitted 
to  the  Court,  independent  altogether  of  the  matter  of  principle,  that  the 
objections  to  the  admissibility  of  the  correspondence  was  without  any 
foundation.  In  the  nest  place,  he  hoped  their  Lordships  would  pause 
before  laying  down  a  general  principle  which  would  entirely  alter  the 
ordinary  course  of  procedure  in  such  cases.  Pie  understood  his  learned 
friends  to  say  that  the  Sheriff-Clerk  is  the  legal  custodier  of  all  documents 
in  criminal  charges,  and  that  they  are  only  to  be  received  by  the  public 
prosecutor,  under  an  obligation  to  give  him  the  same  access  to  them  as 
the  prisoner's  counsel.  This  would  be  a  novelty  in  the  first  place,  and 
he  believed  would  be  productive  of  most  injurious  effects  in  practice. 
The  best  proof  that  no  hardship  had  been  felt  in  this  case  was,  that  no 
application  had  been  made  for  further  inspection;  and  his  learned  friends 
had  not  attempted  to  prove,  although  they  had  Mr  Hart  and  Mr  Young 
in  the  witness-box,  that  any  documents  had  been  withheld  from  them. 

The  Dean  of  Faculty  prayed  their  Lordships  to  sustain  the  objection, 
not  only  as  an  act  of  justice  in  the  present  case,  but  as  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  discountenancing  and  putting  a  stop  to  a  most  vicious  manner 
'>f  procedure  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland.  He 
did  not  say  that  the  Lord  Advocate  was  not  entitled  to  the  possession  of 
the  documents  for  the  purposes  of  the  prosecution,  and  he  did  not  say 
that  his  Lordship,  or  any  other  prosecutor,  public  or  private,  was  boxind 
to  pi'oduce,  or  put  within  the  reach  of  the  prisoner,  every  document  and 
every  article  which  he  vras  to  use  until  the  proper  time  came  for  lodging 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  Clerk  of  Coiart  before  which  the  trial  was  to 
take  place.  But  he  was  dealing  with  no  such  case.  He  was  dealing  with 
the  case  of  a  prosecutor  applying  to  a  judge,  obtaining  the  judge's  war- 
rant, and  by  that  means  possessing  himself  of  documents  which,  without 
warrant,  he  could  not  possibly  obtain;  and  he  maintained  that,  if  the  public 
prosecutor  got  a  warrant  putting  him  in  possession  of  documents  of  this 
description,  he  was  responsible  for  their  preservation  and  safe  custody.  This 
was  the  best  answer  to  the  strange  illustration  of  the  Solicitor-General,  that 
if  the  deceased  L'Augelier  had  been  prosecutor  here,  he  would  have  been 
entitled  to  retain  the  documents  in  his  own  hands.  Certainly  he  would; 
but  why  1  Because  ho  would  not  have  had  recourse  to  a  judge  for  a 
warrant  to  put  him  in  possession  of  them.  He  had  always  understood, 
and  he  had  the  authority  of  every  writer  on  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland, 
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that  tliis  was  one  of  the  most  important  duties  devolving  on  the  Sheriff. 
And  he  had  heard  nothing  to-day  to  the  contrary,  except  the  mere  alle- 
gation that  a  different  practice  was  believed  to  prevail.  If  so,  that  was  a 
most  vicious  practice,  and  the  sooner  it  was  put  an  end  to  the  better. 
His  learned  friend  (the  Solicitor- General)  said  that  these  documents, 
when  recovered,  became  the  property  of  the  Crown.  In  one  sense  he 
admitted  that  they  did  so  ;  but  Avho  represented  the  Crown  in  that 
case?  It  was  the  magistrate,  and  not  the  prosecutor.  In  that  Court 
their  Lordships  represented  the  Crown,  and  the  Lord  Advocate  was 
the  prosecutor.  The  Sheriff  represented  the  Ci"own  in  his  own  Court, 
and  the  Procurator-Fiscal  the  party  prosecuting.  Therefore  the  doc- 
trine asserted  by  him  was  nothing  more  than  this,  that  the  repositories 
were  searched  on  the  warrant  of  the  magistrate,  and  that  the  magis- 
trate was  charged  with  the  custody  of  the  documents  found  therein. 
How  that  duty  had  been  performed  in  the  present  case  their  Lordships 
could  judge,  and  how  it  had  been  prevented  they  could  also  judge.  He 
did  not  wish  to  use  harsh  language  in  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  the 
authorities  in  Glasgow.  He  thought  the  responsibility  rested  a  great  deal 
more  with  the  prosecutors  than  with  the  magistrates  in  this  case.  It 
]'ested  not  at  all  on  the  Sheriff-Clerk,  who,  though  he  was  the  proper 
party,  could  not  in  this  case  have  applied  himself  to  the  investigation. 
But  what  did  the  Procurator-Fiscal  do  1  He  put  the  warrant  into  the 
hands  of  a  sheriff- officer,  and  this  person,  with  another  who  had  no 
authority  whatever,  went  and  took  possession  of  every  document  belong- 
ing to  the  deceased  which  they  coidd  find  ;  and  then  the  Procurator- 
Fiscal,  having  thus  made  himself  responsible  for  their  safe  custody, 
alloAved  the  vast  quantity  of  letters  and  documents  to  be  carried 
home  by  the  sheriff-of&cers  and  their  assistants,  and  kept  in  their 
possession  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  Up  to  this  moment  no  in- 
ventory had  been  made  of  the  whole  of  these  documents,  and  he  had  no 
certainty  that  the  whole  of  them  had  found  their  way  back  to  the  Pro- 
curator-Fiscal. He  could  scarcely  believe  such  a  practice  bad  existed ;  but 
certainly  if  it  did  exist  it  was  a  most  vicious  one,  and  the  sooner  it  was 
altered  the  better.  The  Dean  then  proceeded  to  treat  on  the  extreme 
probability  that,  in  examining  this  mass  of  correspondence,  some  of  the 
letters  had  been  separated  from  their  proper  envelopes,  and  put  up  along 
Avith  the  wrong  ones.  Then  these  letters,  of  which  the  Crown  proposed 
to  make  such  important  use,  had  not  been  got  by  the  prisoner's  counsel 
until  the  last  day  on  which  the  Crown  had  a  right  to  delay;  and  he  con- 
tended that,  considering  the  shape  in  which  the  case  had  been  brought 
up,  as  regarded  the  documents  and  correspondence,  it  would  be  the 
grossest  injustice  to  the  prisoner  to  produce  any  part  of  them  as  evidence 
against  her.  He  was  not  going  to  make  it  a  question  of  time — a  ques- 
tion upon  which  similar  cases  usually  hinged — but  he  would  take  leave  to 
say,  that  the  time  which  was  lost  while  these  letters  were  being  most  im- 
properly manipulated  by  the  Sheriff's  officers  and  subordinates  would 
have  sufficed  them  to  put  the  case  in  a  state  of  better  preparation. 

The  Judges  then  retired  for  a  short  time ;  and  on  returning  to  the 
Court, 

The  Lo]iD  Justioe-Clerk  stated  that  the  Court  were  of  o]iinion  that 
the  oV)jection  to  the  reception  of  tlie  correspondence  was  not  well-founded. 
At  the  same  time,  he  thought  it  right  to  say  that  he  felt  most  strongly 
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the  justice  of  the  remarks  of  Mr  Young  to  a  certain  extent.  He  consi- 
dered that  whenever  a  warrant  was  granted  by  the  Sheriff  to  his  officers, 
a  report  should  he  returned  to  the  Sheriff  When  they  had  got  possession 
of  the  documents,  the  proper  course  would  have  been  to  have  got  them 
inventoried  j  but  that  had  not,  he  v/as  surprised  to  observe,  been  followed 
in  this  case.  He  thought  the  Lord  Advocate  was  wrong  in  saying  that 
it  was  a  case  for  the  Jury  to  consider  whether  the  letters  were  sufficiently 
identified  ;  for  unless  the  Coixrt  were  first  convinced  that  there  were  good 
grounds  for  their  going  to  the  Jury,  as  such  they  would  not  be  admitted. 
It  was  the  most  natural  thing,  he  thought,  after  a  warrant  had  been 
granted  by  the  Sheriff  for  the  recovery  of  documents,  that  he  should 
iucj^uire  what  documents  had  been  recovered,  receive  a  report  of  them 
from  his  officers,  and  see  that  they  were  properly  identified  and  inventoried. 
However,  these  objections  did  not  prevent  the  admissibility  of  the  docu- 
ments which  had  been  recovered  and  identified.  It  was  true  that  the 
Court  was  bound  to  reject  any  documents  in  which  the  connexion  could 
not  be  traced.  As  far  as  he  could  see,  the  prosecutor  in  this  case  seemed 
to  have  acted  with  a  degree  of  care  for  the  interests  of  the  defender  which 
he  had  seldom  seen.  The  documents  were  given  to  the  prisoner's  agents 
before  the  indictment  was  served,  and  hi  a  form  which  saved  them  great 
loss  of  time.  On  the  whole,  he  considered  that  the  prosecution  had  acted 
in  this  case  with  exemplary  generosity. 

Lord  Handxside  and  Lord  Ivory  concurred. 

It  being  now  past  six  o'clock,  the  Court  adjourned  till  ten  the  following 
day. 


FIFTH  DAY— Saturday,  July  4. 

The  Court  resumed  this  morning  at  ten  o'clock.  Miss  Smith  still 
preserved  the  same  cheerfulness  and  composure  which  she  has  shewn 
since  the  commencement  of  the  trial. 

Dr  Christison  was  recalled  and  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — 
With  regard  to  the  use  of  ai'seuic  as  a  cosmetic,  do  you  tliink  it  safe 
to  use  it  by  putting  it  in  a  basin  of  water,  and  washing  the  face  with  it? 
— I  should  think  it  very  unsafe  indeed.  What  effect  would  you  expect 
it  to  produce  1- — Inflammation,  probably,  of  the  ej^es  and  nostrils,  and 
perhaps  of  the  mouth.  The  arsenic  might  get  into  the  mouth,  and  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  keep  it  out  of  the  eyes  and  nostrils  ;  and  if 
it  once  got  in,  as  it  is  a  rather  insoluble  solid,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
wash  it  out.  A  preparation  of  arsenic  is  sometimes  used  as  a  depilatory  ? 
— Yes  ;  a  preparation  made  from  the  common  arsenic.  I  know  that  pre- 
paration. The  old  name  of  it  is  arasma  turcorum  because  of  its  being 
used  by  the  Turks.  It  is  essentially  a  sulphuret  of  arsenic  and  a  sul- 
phuret  of  lime.  It  is  only  used  for  removing  hairs  from  the  skin,  not 
for  the  complexion.  In  cases  of  murder  and  suicide,  j'ou  were  asked, 
the  other  day,  whether  the  exaggeration  of  that  was  not  always  on  the 
side  of  suicide — that  is,  whether  it  was  not  always  the  case  that  persons 
committing  suicide  used  a  larger  amount  of  tlic  destructive  element  than 
was  necessary  to  accomplish  their  object  1 — [Objection  being  taken  to  the 
question  by  the  Dean,  it  was  not  pressed.] 

13y  the  Dean — The  common  arsenic  of  the  shops,  you  say,  is  an  inso- 
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luble  solid  'I — ^It  is  said  in  general  terms  to  be  so.  It  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water.  It  is  not  absolutely  insoluble,  however,  even  in  cold 
water.  About  the  five-hundredth  part  might  be  dissolved  in  cold  Avater  by 
violent  agitation  ;  and  if  the  arsenic  were  to  be  boiled  in  the  first  instance, 
about  a  thirty-second  part  would  remain  in  the  water  after  it  cooled.  Cold 
water  is  the  worst  of  all  things  to  hold  arsenic  in  suspension ;  only  the 
fine  parts  of  the  powder  would  be  held  in  suspension.  The  coarse  arsenic 
sold  in  the  shops  would  be  found  to  fall  to  the  bottom.  Suppose  Avater 
were  used  to  wash  the  face  or  hands  without  drawing  up  the  arsenic  from 
the  bottom,  you  would  not  expect  any  very  serious  consequences  to 
result  1—1  can  only  say  I  should  not  like  to  do  it  myself.  I  do  not 
know  absolutely  what  would  follow,  but,  on  account  of  the  risk,  any. 
person  who  would  do  so  would  do  a  very  imprudent  thing. 

By  the  Lord  Advocate — Arsenic,  though  strictly  heavier  than  water, 
would  remain  in  suspension  1 — The  finer  part  of  the  powder  would  remain 
in  suspension,  but  not  long.  Can  you  tell  how  long  1 — I  never  made  any 
experiment,  but  I  should  say  it  would  be  a  very  short  time.  Speaking 
on  mere  hazard,  I  should  say  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  minutes  there 
would  be  scarcely  any  of  the  arsenic  remaining  in  suspension,  and  there 
would  only  remain  what  had  dissolved.  I  am  speaking,  as  I  said,  with- 
out having  experimented. 

By  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk — Has  arsenic  any  taste? — Your  Lordship 
is  aware  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dispute  about  that.  After  the  strong 
affirmation  of  its  having  no  taste  which  I  myself  published,  a  greater 
authority  than  I — Professor  Orfila,  of  Paris — still  adhered  to  the  descrip- 
tion that  it  had  a  taste.  All  I  can  say  about  that  is,  that  experiments 
w^ere  made  by  myself  and  others,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  make  experi- 
ments with  so  dangerous  a  substance,  and  we  found  the  taste  to  be  very 
slight  indeed ;  if  anything,  it  was  rather  sweetish',  but  all  but  impercep- 
tible. Then,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  large  quantities  of  arsenic  have 
been  swallowed  repeatedly  by  persons  without  observing'? — The  experi- 
ments were  made  by  mj'self  and  two  medical  gentlemen,  and,  so  far  as  we 
went,  we  all  agreed  as  to  the  result.  Professor  Orfila,  of  Paris,  main- 
tained that  the  arsenic  had  a  taste,  though  he  referred  to  my  experi- 
ments. But  I  think  I  may  add,  my  Lord,  that  it  has  struck  me  as 
very  strange,  that  neither  Orfila  nor  any  others  who  have  doubted 
these  observations  of  mine  on  the  matter,  said  that  they  made  experi- 
ments themselves.  Orfila  does  not  say  so.  He  merely  expresseis  his 
belief,  notwithstanding  what  I  have  stated.  If  taken  in  coffee  or 
cream,  then,  the  arsenic,  having,  if  any,  a  sweetish  taste,  would  not 
be  perceptible? — Not  at  all.  I  think,  my  Lord,  if  you  would  allow  me, 
I  could  put  that  in  a  clearer  point  of  view  by  a  preliminary  observa- 
tion, viz.,  that  several  persons  v^'ho  have  taken  arsenic  largel}^,  without 
knowing  at  the  time  what  they  wore  taking,  observed  no  taste,  some  ob- 
served a  sweetish  taste,  and  others  what  they  called  an  acrid  taste.  With 
regard  to  the  acrimony,  however,  there  were  two  fallacies.  One  was  that, 
when  asked  about  the  taste,  they  confounded  the  acrimony  with  the 
roughness  of  tasto  in  the  mouth;  and,  secondly,  the  burning  effects 
slowly  developed  by  the  poison  afterwards. 

By  the  Dean — In  these  cases  you  have  spoken  of,  in  what  medium  was 
arsenic  given  1 — Sometimes  in  simple  vehicles,  such  as  coffee  and  wine, 
and  sometimes  in  thicker  substances,  such  as  soup.     I  think  there  are 
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instances  where  some  roughness  was  observed  in  ilie  case  of  porridge ;  but 
I  cannot  speak  exactly  as  to  the  vehicles.  I  do  not  think  the  vehicle  had 
much  effect  on  the  different  tastes.  I  cannot  state  the  quantity  admi- 
nistered in  these  cases.  I  have  no  idea  at  present.  .  Are  these  cases  in 
v/hich  you  were  personally  concerned  1 — Strange  to  say,  I  have  only  been 
personally  concerned  during  my  life  in  two  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  j 
I  mean  personally  concerned.  I  have,  of  course,  been  often  in  cases  like 
the  present.  Were  the  cases  to  which  you  refer  in  support  of  your 
general  view  cases  in  which  you  were  personally  concerned,  or  merely 
recorded  cases  ? — It  only  came  twice  under  my  personal  observation.  It 
is  the'opinion  of  Orfila  that  the  taste  of  arsenic  is  an  acrid,  but  not  a 
corrosive  taste.  Exciting  salivation,  is  it  not  1 — I  think  that  is  a  pretty 
correct  translation  of  the  French.  The  word  acrid  is  a  professional 
phrase,  but  Orfila  uses  the  word  ajh'e,  which  rather  means  rough. 

The  Dean — Yes  ;  in  his  1st  vol.,  p.  377,  he  does  use  the  word  ;  but  at 
p.  357  of  the  same  volume  you  will  find  he  says  the  taste  is  acre  ei  cor- 
rosive. 

Witness — I  was  not  aware  of  that.  '-'Notwithstanding  the  statement  of 
Dr  Christison,"'  I  think  he  says,  "the  taste  of  arsenic  is  acrid."  That  is  all 
I  remember  of  it.  He  did  not  say  he  made  the  experiments  himself,  nor 
did  he  give  his  authority.  Orfila  is  a  high  name  in  the  medical  world; 
none  higher  of  modern  date  in  the  department  of  medico-legal  chemistry. 

By  the  Dean — You  mentioned  some  experiments  you  had  personally 
made,  in  combination  with  two  other  scientific  gentlemen;  would  you 
tell  me  the  nature  of  these  experiments  ? — We  tasted  the  arsenic  both  in 
a  solid  and  a  liquid  state,  and  allowed  both  kinds  to  pass  as  far  back 
along  the  tongue  as  it  was  possible  to  do  with  safety,  so  as  to  spit  it  out 
afterwards.  We  allowed  it  to  remain  on  the  tongue  about  two  minutes, 
then  spit  it  out,  and  washed  the  mouth  carefully.  Can  you  give  me  any 
idea  how  much  arsenic  thei'e  was  in  your  mouth  on  that  occasion  1 — About 
two  grains.  One  of  the  gentlemen  present,  the  late  Dr  Duncan,  kept 
three  grains  in  his  mouth  a  long  time.  We  allowed  it  to  remain  on  the 
tongue  generally  two  minutes;  a  time  quite  sufiicient  to  ascertain  the 
taste. 

By  the  Lord  x\dvocate — Is  it  a  common  thing  in  cases  of  this  sort  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  arsenic  ? — No.  In  the  great  majority  of  crimi- 
nal cases  it  is  not  ascertained  even  within  presumption. 

By  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk — Are  you  aware  that  a  great  chemist  main- 
tained that  there  was  arsenic  naturall}^  in  the  bodies  of  all  human  beings  1 
— I  have  heard  that ;  but  he  afterwards  surrendered  his  opinion. 

By  the  Dean — There  has  been  a  great  shifting  of  opinion  among 
medical  men  as  to  the  probable  effects  of  arsenic,  has  there  not '? — Not 
during  the  last  thirty-five  years.  Prior  to  that  our  information  as  to  the 
effects  of  arsenic  was  very  vague.  Was  it  not  generally  thought  at  one 
time  that  there  was  naturally  arsenic  in  the  human  stomach '] — It  may 
be  so,  but  it  is  quite  new  to  me. 

The  Clerk  then  read  several  letters  which  had  been  already  spoken  to 
by  witnesses  in  the  course  of  the  ti-ial. 

A  series  of  letters,  which  had  been  identified  as  being  in  the  prisoner's 
handwriting,  were  tlien  read  by  the  Clerk.  ■ 

The  first  letter  (No,  1)  had  on  the  envelope  which  went  with  it  ithe 
postmark,  "30th  April  1855."  [In  most  cases  only  extracts  were  read 
from  the  letters]  : — ■ 
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My  VEAR  Emile-  I  do  not  feel  as  if  i  were  writing  you  for  the  first  time.  Tiiougli 
our  intercoiu-se  has  been  very  sliort,  yet  we  have  become  as  familiar  friends.  May  Ave 
long  continue  so ;  and  ere  long  may  you  be  a  friend  of  papa's  is  my  most  earnest 
desire 

The  nest  was  No.  5,  which  bore  the  jjostmai-k^  '"ISth  April  ISS-J," 
commenced  : — 

My  DEAR  Emile — I  think  you  Avill  agree  with  me  ia  v/hat  I  intend  proposing— viz., 
that  for  the  present  tiic  correspondence  liad  better  stop.  I  know  your  good  feeling  will 
not  take  this  nnkiud  ;  it  is  meant  quite  the  reverse.  By  continuhig  to  correspond,  harm 
may  arise  ;  in  discontinuing  it  nothing  can  be  said. 

The  letter  No.  7  was  objected  to  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  as  being  only 
the  fragment  of  a  letter,  apparently  from  the  deceased  to  the  prisoner, 
and  found  in  the  deceased's  lodgings.  After  hearing  arguments  from  the 
counsel  on  both  sides,  the  Judges  retired  to  consider  the  point,  and  on  re- 
turning rejected  the  document,  as  it  only  amounted  to  some  memoranda, 
apparently  with  a  view  to  writing  a  letter,  but  nothing  else  ;  there  being 
no  evidence  that  such  a  letter  was  ever  sent,  or  that  the  mind  of  the 
writer  continued  as  there  indicated. 

No.  1 1  next  read : — 

Dearest  Miss  PERRy — Many  kind  thanks  for  all  yonr  kindness  to  me.  Emile  will  tell 
you  I  have  bid  him  adieu.  Papa  would  not  give  his  consent,  so  I  am  in  duty  boimd  to 
obey  him.  Comfort  dear  Emile ;  it  is  a  hea^y  blow  to  ns  both.  I  had  hoped  some 
day  to  be  happy  with  him,  but,  alas  !  it  was  not  intended ;  we  were  doomed  to  be  dis- 
appointed. You  have  been  a  kind  friend  to  him  ;  oh,  continue  so.  I  hope  and  trust 
Iie'will  prosper  in  the  step  he  is  about  to  take,  and  am  glad  he  is  now  leaving  this 
country,  for  it  would  have  caused  me  great  pain  to  have  met  him.  Think  not  my  con- 
duct unkind ;  I  have  a  kind  lather  to  please.  Parevi^ell,  dear  Miss  Perry,  and,  Avith 
much  love,  believe  me  ygm-s  sincerely,  MiMi. 

No.  13  was  addressed  to  Mr  L'Angelier  at  Jersey,  with  the  postmark, 
"  September  4,  '55  "  :— 

Monday,  3d. 

My  dearest  Emile — How  I  long  to  sec  you.  It  looks  an  age  since  I  bade  you 
adieu.  Will  you  be  able  to  come  down  the  Sunday  after  next  ?  You  will  be  in  town 
by  the  14th.  I  do  not  intend  to  say  anything  till  I  have  seen  you.  I  shall  be  guided 
by  you  entirely;  and  Avho  could  be  a  better  guide  to  mc  tliaii  my  intended  husband V  I 
hope  you  have  given  up  all  idea  of  going  to  Lima.  I  Avill  iiever  be  allowed  to  go  to 
Lima  with  you ;  so  I  fancy  you  shall  want  to  get  quit  of  your  Mimi.  Y^ou  can  get 
plenty  of  appointments  in  Europe — any  place  in  Europe.  For  my  sake  do  not  go. 
.  .  .  .  It  will  break  my  heart  if  you  go  away.  You  know  not  how  I  love  you, 
Emile.  I  live  for  you  alone ;  I  adore  you.  I  never  could  love  another  as  I  do  you. 
Oh  !  dearest  Emile,  would  I  might  clasp  you  now  to  my  heart.  Adieu  for  to-day.  If 
I  have  time  I  shall  write  another  note  before  I  post  this.  If  not,  I  shall  have  a  letter 
at  the  garden  for  you ;  so  dearest  love  and  a  Ibnd  embrace.  Believe  me  your  ever 
devoted  and  fond  Mimi. 

No.  15  ;  postmark,  ''  3d  Dec,  '55"  : — 

Tuesda)-,  two  o'clock. 

Mr  OWN  DARLiNOr  HuSBAND — I  am  afraid  I  may  be  too  late  to  write  you  this  evening, 
so  as  idl  are  out  I  shall  do  it  now,  my  sweet  one.  I  did  not  expect  tlic  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  last  evening  ;  of  being  fondled  by  you,  dear,  dear  Emile.  Our  cook  was  ill  and 
went  to  bed  at  ten.  That  was  the  reason  1  could  see  you ;  but  I  trust  ere  long  to  have 
a  long  interview  with  you,  SAvcct  one  of  my  soul,  my  love,  ray  all,  my  own  best  beloved. 
,•  .  .  B.  and  M.  arc  gone  to  call  for  the  Houldsworths  and  some  others.  Never 
fear  mc;  I  love  you  Avell,  my  own  sweet  darling  Emile.  Do  go  to  Edinburgh  and  visit 
the  L;ines;  also,  my  sweet  love,  go  to  tlie  ball  given  to  the  officers.  1  think  you  should 
consult  Dr  M'Farlane;  that  is,  go  and  see  hini.  Get  him  to  sound  you — tell  you  what 
is  wrong  with  you.  Ask  him  to  prescribe  for  you,  and,  if  you  have  any  love  for  your 
Mimi,  follow  his  advice.  And  oh!  sweet  love,  do  not  try  and  doctor  yourself;  but,  oh  ! 
sweet  love,  i()ll()W  tlic  M.D.  advice.  P»e  good,  lor  once,  and  I  am  sure  you  Avill  be  well. 
Is  it  not  liorrid  cold  weather  V  I  did,  my  love,  so  ]jity  you  standing  in  the  cold  last 
night,  but  1  could  not  get  Jauet  to  bleep,  little  stupiil  thing My  own 
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sweet  beloved,  I  can  say  notliing  as  to  our  marriage,  as  it  is  not  certain  wheu  they  may 
go  from  home — when  I  may  is  micertain.  My  beloved,  will  we  require  to  be  married  iu 
Edinbm-gh,  or  will  it  do  here  ?  Yon  know  1  know  nothino-  of  these  things.  I  fear  the 
bauns  in  Glasgow  ;  there  are  so  many  people  know  me.  If  I  had  any  o'tber  name  but 
Madeline  it  might  pass  ;  but  it  is  not  a  very  common  one.  But  we  must  manage  in 
some  way  to  be  united  ere  Ave  leave  town.  Hov/  kind  of  Mary  to  take  any  trouble  with 
us.  She  must  be  a  dear  good  creature.  I  would  so  like  to  visit  her;  but  no,  I  cannot. 
I  shall  never,  never  forget  the  first  visit  I  paid  with  my  own  beloved  husband ;  my 
sweet  dear  Emile — you  sweet  darling.  .  .  .  But,  pet,  I  must  stop,  as  they  will  be  in 
shortly.  If  I  do  not  post  this  to  night  you  shall  have  a  P.S.'  Much,  much  love  ;  kisses 
tender;  long  embraces — kisses,  love.  I  am  thy  own,  thy  ever  fond,  thy  own  dear- 
loving  wife— thy  '  MiMl  L'AiS^GELiEE. 

No.  17;  postmark,  "Helensburgh,  April  30,  '36": — 

Tuesday,  April  29,  lSo6. 
My  own,  JIY  EELOVED  Ejiile, — I  wrote  you  Sunday  night  for  yon  to  get  my  note 
on  yom-  birthday  (to-day),  but  I  coidd  not  get  it  posted.  Disappointment  it  was  to 
me — but — "better  late  than  never."  My  beloved,  may  you  have  many  happy  retm-ns 
of  this  day.  ...  I  wish  we  were  more  alone ;  I  insh  I  were  with  you  alone — that 
would  be  true  happiness.     Dearest,  I  must  see  you ;  it  is  fearful  never  to  see  you ;  but 

I  am  sm-c  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  see  you.     P has  not  been  a  night  in  town  for 

some  time,  but  the  first  night  he  is  off  I  shall  see  you.     AYe  shall  spend  an  hour  of 

bliss.     There  shall  be  no  risk- — only  C.  H.  shall  know I  have   been 

reading  Blackwood  for  this  month.  B.  is  a  favourite  publication  of  mine — in  fact,  I 
think  it  is  the  best-conducted  rnonthl}^  publication.  I  l)ave  only  got  the  length  of 
Henry  VIII.  in  "Hume,"  and  I  agree  with  you  it  would  not  make  a  careless  person  be- 
come good.  .  .  .  Only  fancy,  in  turning  out  an  old  box  yesterday,  I  got  an  old 
note-book  three  years  old,  and  in  going  over  it,  many  of  the  pages  had  the  name 
L'Angelier  on  them.  I  did  not  thinli  I  had  been  so  fond  of  my  darling  then.  I  put  it 
iu  the  fire;  as  there  are  many  names  in  it  I  would  not  like  to  see  beside  yours,  my 
own  sweet  darling  husband.  Now,  this  is  a  very  long  letter  to-night.  I  must  con- 
clude with  a  fond,  fond  embrace,  a  sweet  kiss.     1  wish  it  were  to  be  given  now. 

No.  21  ;  postmark,  dated  "Helensburgh,  May  3,  '56": — 

Fridav. 

My  own,  my  beloved  Emile — The  tliought  of  seeing  you  soon  makes  me"  feel 
liappy  and  glad.  Oh,  to  hear  you  agahi  speak  to  me,  call  me  your  wife,  and  tell  me 
you  love  me !  Can  you  wonder  tliat  I  feel  happy  V  I  shall  lie  so  happy  to  see  you.  I 
cannot  tell  hoAv  I  long  to  see  you  ;  it  looks  sucli  an  age  since  I  saw  you,  my  own  sweet 

pet.     I  am  well ;  cold  quite  gone.     P has  been  in  bed  two  days.     If  he  should 

not  feel  well  and  come  down  on  Tuesday,  it  shall  make  no  difierenoe.  Just  you  come ; 
only,  darling,  I  think  if  he  is  in  the  boat  you  should  get  out  at  Helensburgh.  AVeil, 
beloved,  you  shall  come  to  the  gate  ;  you  know  it ;  and  wait  till  I  come.  And  then, 
oh,  happiness;  won't  I  kiss  you,  my  love,  my  own  beloved  Emile,  my  husband  dear? 
I  don't  think  there  is  any  risk.  Well,  Tuesday,  Gth  May  ;  the  gate,  half-past  ten  ;  you 
miderstand  darling.  .  .  .  My  beloved  Emile,  I  feel  so  delighted  at  the  idea  of 
seeing  you,  I  cannot  write.  I  liope  you  will  lie  able  to  tell  me  that  we  shall  get 
married  in  September.  Darling,  1  love  you;  I  shall  remain  for  ever  true.  As  you  say, 
we  are  man  and  wile;  so  we  are,  my  pet.  We  shall,  I  trust,  ever  remain  so.  It  shall 
be  the  happiest  day  of  my  life  the  day  that  unites  us  never  more  to  separate.  .  .  . 
Beloved  of  my  soul,  a  fond  embrace,  a  dear  kiss  till  we  meet;  we  shall  have  more  than 
one,  love,  dearest.     From  thy  own,  thy  ever  devoted  and  loving  Avife,  thine  for  ever. 

Tuesday,  half-past  ten  o'clock.  Mlaii. 

No.  23  ;  postmark,  "  Helensburgh,  7tli;"  month  illegible;  year  1S5G. 
It  reached  Glasgow  on  7th  I\Iay  : — 

Wednesday  morning,  five  o'clock. 

My  own  beloved  Husband — I  trust  to  God  yon  got  home  safe,  and  Averc  not 
much  the  worse  of  Ijcmg  out.  Thank  you,  niA-  love,  for  coming  so  f;u-  to  see  your 
Mimi.  It  is  truly  a  pleasure  to  see  my  Emile.^  If  avc  did  Avnmg  last  niglit  it  must 
have  been  in  the  excitement  of  our  love.  I  suppose  avc  ought  to  haA  e  waited  till  avc 
were  married.  Yes,  beloved,  I  did  truly  hwc  you  Avith  my  soul.  I  Avas  happy ;  it  Avas 
a  pleasure  to  1)e  Avith  you.  Oh,  if  Ave  coukl  have  remained  never  more  to  have  i>artcd. 
.  .  .  Beloved,  avc  shall  Avait  till  you  arc  (luite  ready.  I  shall  see  and  speak  to  Jack 
on  Sunday.     I  shall  consider  about  telling  mamma.     But  I  don't  sec  any  hope  from 


her.  I  ki'iow  her  mhid.  You,  of  course,  cannot  judge  of  my  parents ;  you  know  them 
not.  1  did  not  Iqioat,  or  I  should  not  have  done  it,  that  I  caused  you  to  pay  extra 
postage  for  my  stupid  cold  letters ;  it  shall  not  occur  again.  Darling  Emile,  did  I  seem 
cold  to  3'ou  last  night?  Darling,  I  love  you — you,  my  own  Emile.  I  love  you  with 
my  heart  and  soul.  Am  I  not  your  wife  ?  Yes,  I  am.  And  you  may  rest  assured,  after 
what  has  passed,  I  cannot  be  the  wife  of  any  other  but  dear,  dear  Emile.  No,  now  it 
■would  be  a  sin.  ...  I  shall  always  remember  last  night.  I  dread  next  winter. 
Only  fancy,  beloved,  us  both  in  the  same  toAvn  and  unable  to  write  or  see  each  other ; 
it  breaks  my  heart  to  think  of  it.  Why,  beloved,  are  we  so  unfortunate  ?  ...  I 
shall  always  remember  last  night.  Will  we  not  often  talk  of  our  evening  meetings 
after  we  are  married?  Why  do  you  say  in  your  letter — "  If  we  are  not  married,  I 
would  not  regret  knowing  you  ?  "  Beloved,  have  you  a  doubt  but  that  we  shall  be 
married  some  day  ?  I  shall  write  dear  Mary  soon.  What  would  she  say  if  she  knew 
we  were  so  intimate?     She  ivould  lose  all  her  good  opinion  of  us  both — Avould  she  not? 

JSTo.  25,  a  letter  bearing  to  be  from  the  deceased  to  the  panel,  was  then 
offered,  but  objected  to  (on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  evidence  that 
it  had  ever  been  sent),  and  laid  aside  for  the  time. 

No.  31;  postmark  "Helensburgh,  14th,"  month  and  year  illegible. 
Eeached  Glasgow,  14th  June  1856  : — 

My  Dearest  Emile, — I  shall  keep  your  letter  and  press  it  in  my  bosom.  My  fond 
Emile,  are  you  well?  I  am  longing  so  to  see  you,  my  sweet  pet,  to  kiss  and  pet  you. 
Oh,  for  the  da,y  when  I  can  do  so  at  any  time.  I  fear  we  shall  spoil  each  other  when 
we  are  married,  we  shall  love  each  other  so.  How  we  shall  enjoy  that  time  when  "\ve 
have  no  one  to  disturb  us  in  your  little  room. 

No.  35  j  postmark  "Helensburgh,  June  27,  1856": — 

Friday  night. 

Beloved,  dearly  beloved  Husband,  s^teet  Emile, — Hoav  I  long  to  call-  you 
mine ;  never  more  to  leave  you.  What  must  occur  ere  that  takes  place  God  only 
knows !  I  often  fear  some  cloud  may  yet  fall  on  our  path,  and  mar  our  happiness  for  a 
long  time.  I  sliall  never  cause  you  unhappiness  again.  No,  I  was  unkind,  cruel,  im- 
loving,  but  it  shall  never  be  repeated.  No,  I  am  now  a  wife,  a  wife  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  conduct  myself  as  sucli.  Yes,  I  shall  behave  now  more 
to  your  mind.  I  am  no  longer  a  child.  ...  If  you  only  saw  me  now  (I  am  all 
alone  in  my  little  bed-room)  you  -would  never  mention  your  home  as  being  hiunble.  I 
have  a  small  room  on  the  ground  floor — very  small — so  don't  fimcy  I  could  not  put  up 
in  small  rooms,  and  with  humble  fare.  But  if  you  think  it  would  do  you  good — a  tour 
— go  by  all  means  for  six  months  or  so.  I  trust  you  will  take  great  care  of  yourself, 
and  not  forget  your  Mimi.  Oh,  how  I  love  that  name  of  Mimi !  You  shall  always  call 
me  by  that  name ;  and,  dearest  Emile,  if  ever  we  should  have  a  daughter,  I  should  like 
you  to  allow  me  to  call  her  Mimi,  for  her  flither's  sake.  ...  As  you  ask  me,  I  shall 
burn  your  last  letter.  It  was  my  cold  which  prevented  me  going  to  AiTOcliar.  .  .  , 
I  was  ill  the  beginning  of  this  week,  so  if  I  should  have  the  happiness  to  see  you 
Tuesday  night  I  shall  be  quite  well.  I  think  I  feel  better  this  Aveek.  I  cannot  eat.  I 
have  not  taken  any  breakfast  for  about  two  months,  not  even  a  cup  of  tea,  nothing  till 
I  get  luncheon  at  1  o'c.  I  don't  sleep  much.  I  wonder,  and  so  does  M.,  that  my  looks 
are  not  changed ;  but  I  look  w^ell,  as  if  I  eat  and  slept  well.  I  don't  think  I  am  any 
stouter,  but  you  can  judge  when  you  next  see  me.  But  I  must  go  to  bed,  as  I  feel 
cold ;  so  good  night.  Would  to  God  it  were  to  be  by  your  side,  I  would  feel  well  and 
happy  then.  MiMI  L'Angelier. 

It  was  again  proposed  to  read  'No.  25. 

The  Dean  of  Faculty  objected  to  its  reception,  on  the  ground  that 
while  the  postmark  of  No.  35  was  Friday,  27th  June,  the  letter  itself 
at  the  end  bore  to  have  been  written  at  one  on  the  Saturday  morning. 
This  did  not  correspond  with  the  postmark.  It  was  therefore  evident 
that  the  envelope  was  not  the  proper  one  ;  and  could  they  even  fix  what 
was  the  date  of  this  one,  the  reference  to  the  last  one  was  worth  nothing. 

The  LoKD  Advocate  held  that  the  letter  was  one  that  ought  to  be 
received. 

After  debate  the  Lord  Justice- Clerk  and  Lord  Handtsidb  ruled  that 
the  letter  could  not  be  received,  Lord  Ivory  dissenting. 
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No.  37;  postmark,  "Helensburgh,  15th  July  1856,"  envelope  addressed 
to  M.  L'Angelier,  10  Bothwell  Street,  Glasgow : — 

My  sweet,  beloved,  and  dearest  Emile, — I  shall  begin  and  answer  yoiu-  dear 
long  letter.  In  the  first  place,  how  are  you  ?  Better,  I  trust.  You  know  I  did  feel 
disappointed  at  our  marriage  not  talcing  place  in  September.  But,  as  it  could  not, 
why,  then,  I  just  made  up  my  mind  to  be  content,  and  trust  that  it  may  be  ere  long. 
We  shall  fix  about  that  at  our  next  meeting,  which  I  hope  v/on"t  be  long.  Emile, 
dear  husband,  how  can  you  express  such  words — -that  you  mar  my  amusements  and 
that  you  are  a  bore  to  me  ?  Fie,  fie,  dear  Emile,  you  must  not  say  so  again — you 
must  not  even  think  so — it  is  .so  very  unkind  of  you.  Why,  I  would  be  veri"- 
unhappy  if  you  were  not  near  me.  I  did  laugh  at  your  pinning  my  little  flower 
to  your  shirt.  I  always  put  your  flowers  into  books — in  the  di-awing-room,  there 
I  can  go  and  look  at  them  at  any  time.  Do  not  Aveep,  darling,  fond  husband,  it 
makes  me  sad  to  tliink  you  weep.  Do  not  do  it,  darling;  a  fond  embrace  and 
dear  kiss  to  you,  SAveet  and  much-beloved  Emile.  Our  intimacy  has  not  been 
cri7innol,  as  I  am  your  w^ife  before  God  —  so  it  has  been  no  sin  oiu:  loving- 
each  other.  No ;  darling,  fond  Emile,  I  am  yom-  wife.  I  shall  cease  to  be  childish 
and  thoughtless,  I  shall  do  aU  I  can  to  please  you,  and  retain  yoiu-  truly,  dear,  fond 
love.  You  know  I  have  wished  as  much  as  you  do  to  give  you  my  likeness,  but  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity.  I  promise  you  you  shall  have  it  some  daj^,  so  that  pro- 
mise won't  be  hrohen.  If  I  did  not  sign  my  name,  it  was  for  no  reason.  Unless  it  is  to 
a  stranger,  I  never  do  put  Smith.,  only  Madeline.  You  shall,  dear  love,  have  all  your 
letters  back.  Emile,  love,  you  are  -vvrong.  If  I  did  feel  cool  towards  you  in  winter,  I 
never  gave  one  thought  of  love  to  any  other.  No  other  image  has  ever  fiUed  my  heart 
since  I  knew  you.  .  I  might  admire  some  people,  but,  on  my  soul,  I  never  did  love, 
since  I  knew  you,  any  but  you,  my  own  dear  fond  and  ever  beloved  Emile.  I  am  so 
glad  you  go  and  take  a  walk  on  Sunday.     I  would  rather  you  did  so  as  go  to  church. 

No.  41;  postmark  "July  24,"  (year  illegible)  : — 

Tuesdny  morning,  July  24. 
SIy  oavn  beloved  Emile,— I  hope  and  trust  you  arrived  safe  honie  on  JMonday.  I 
did  enjoy  your  kind  visit  on  Sunday.  ...  1  was  not  astonished  at  your  thinking 
me  cool,  for  I  really  have  been  in  tault.  But  it  is  my  way.  But  I  must  change  it  to 
you.  I  shall  try  and  be  more  aiFectionate  for  the  future.  You  knoAv  I  love  you  dearly. 
Ah !  Emile,  you  possess  my  love.  I  could  not  love  any  other  as  I  do  you ;  and  believe 
me  I  shall  ever  remain  true  to  you.  I  think  a  woman  who  can  be  untrue  ought  to  be 
banished  from  society.  It  is  a  most  heartless  thing.  After  your  disappointment,  deiirest 
Emile,  I  wonder  you  would  have  had  any  confidence  in  another.  But  I  feel  that  j-ou 
have  confidence  in  me,  or  you  woiUd  not  love  me  as  you  do.  I  long  for  the  day  when 
we  shall  be  always  together 

No.  43;  envelope  addressed  "Mr  L'Angelier,  Bothwell  Street,  Gflas- 
gow" — postmark,  "Helensburgh,  July  1856": — 

Beloved  and  darling  Husband,  dear  Emile,— I  have  just  received  your  letter. 
A  thousand  kind  thanks  for  it.  It  is  kind,  and  I  shall  love  you  more  for  writing  me 
such  a  letter.  Dcai-ost,  I  do  love  you  for  telling  me  all  you  think  of  me.  Emile,  I  am 
sorry  you  are  ill.  1  trust  to  God  you  are  better.  Yov  the  love  of  Heaven  take  care  of 
yourself— leave  U>vn\  for  a  day  or  two.  Yes,  darling,  by  iiil  means  go  to  Sirs  M'Lan's. 
It  will  do  you  much  good,  only  come  back  to  me.  Yes,  Emile,  you  ought  iii  those  sad 
moments  of  yours  to  consider  you  have  a  wife.  I  am. as  much  your  wile  as  if  we  had 
been  married  a  year.  You  cannot,  Avill  not  leave  mo  your  wife.  Oh,  for  pity's  sake,  do 
not  go.  I  will  do  all  you  ask,  only  remain  iii  this  country.  I  shall  keep  all  my  pro- 
mises. I  shall  not  be  thoughtless  and  indifl'ercnt  to  you.  On  my  soul,  I  love  you  and 
adore  you  with  the  love  of  a  Avife.  I  Avill  do  anything — I  will  uo  all  you  mention  iu 
your  btters,  to  please  you,  ouly  do  not  leave  me  or  forsake.  I  entreat  of  you,  my  hus- 
band, my  fondly  h)ved"  Emile,  only  stay  and  be  my  guide,  my  husband  dear.  You  are 
my  ail,  my  only  dear  love.  Have  confidence  iu  me,  sweet  pet.  Trust  mo.  Heaven  is 
my  witness  I  shall  never  prove  untrue  to  you — I  shall,  I  am  your  wife.  No  other  one 
shall  1  ever  marry.  I  promise  I  shall  not  go  about  t!ic  streets,  Emile,  more  than  you 
have  said.  We  went  about  too  much.  I  shall  not  go  ahoUt  much.  But  one  thing  you  must 
promise  me  is  this.  That  if  you  should  meet  me  at  a  time  in  ]).  St.  or  S.  St.  you  will  not 
look  on  me  crossly  ;  lor  it  almost  made  nie  weep  on  tiic  slrcrt  last  winter  sometimes 
when  you  hardly  ioohcd  at  me.  I  shall  take  lessons  iu  water  colours.  I  shall  tell 
you  in  my  next  note  Aviiat  I  intend  to  etudy.    It  will  rather  amuee  you.    P,  gave  me 
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the  dog  "Sambo,"  Skye  breed—"  Pedro  "  the  coachman  o-ot  for  me,  English  breed.  They 
had  their  names  when  I  got  them.  I  am  sorry  you  dislike  melons,  as  they  are  rather  a 
favourite  of  mine.  I  hope,  dear  pet  Emile,  you  will  get  nice  lodgings.  I  always 
thought  the  gardens  were  too  far  away  from  your  ofBce.  How  nicely  the  12s.  would 
suit  us  at  Hiflhead.  I  hope  we  may  meet  soon.  P.  or  M.  are  not  going  from  home. 
We  intended  to  post  at  Arrochar,  so  it  would  be  no  use  your  being  in  the  boat.  I  shall 
not  see  you  till  the  nights  are  a  little  darker.  I  can  trust  C.  H.,  she  will  never  tell 
about  our  meetings.  She  intends  to  be  married  in  November.  But  she  may  change 
her  mind.  Now,  Emile,  I  shall  keep  all  my  promises  I  have  made  to  you.  I  shall  love 
and  obey  you — my  duty  as  your  Avife  is  to  do  so.  I  shall  do  all  you  want  me,  trust  me, 
keep  yoiu'self  easy.  I  know  what  awaits  me  if  I  do  what  you  disapprove- — you  go  off. 
That  shall  always  be  in  my  mind — Go,  never  more  to  return.  The  day  that  occurs  I  hope  I 
may  die.  Yes,  I  shall  never  wish  to  look  on  the  face  of  man  again.  You  would  die 
in  Africa.  Yom-  death  would  be  at  my  h?aid.  God  forbid  ;  trust  me  I  love  you;  yes, 
love  70U  for  yourself  alone.  I  adore  you  with  my  heart  and  soul.  Emile,  I  swear  to 
you  1  shall  do  all  j'ou  wish  and  ask  me.  I  love  you  more  than  life.  I  am  thine,  thine 
own  Mimi  L'Angelier.  Emile,  you  shall  have  all  yom-  letters  the  first  time  we  meet. 
It  may  cost  me  a  sigh  and  pang,  but  you  shall  have  them  all.  I  Avonder  what  you 
would  do  with  one  of  my  drawings,  a  stupid  black-looking  thing,  Minnoch  left  this 
morning.  Say  nothing  to  him  in  passing.  It  will  only  give  him  cause  to  say  you  did 
not  behave  in  a  gentlemanly  manner.  Do  not  do  it.  He  said  nothing  to  me  out  of 
place,  but  I  was  not  a  moment  with  him  by  myself.  I  did  not  wish  to  be  alone  with 
him. 

No.  47;  postmark,  "  Helensburgh,  August  11,  '56"  : — 

Wednesday  afternoon. 

Beloved  and  ever  dear  Emile, — All  by  myself.  So  I  shall  M^ite  to  you,  my 
dear  husband.  Your  visit  of  last  night  is  over.  I  longed  for  it.  How  fast  it  passed  ! 
It  looked  but  a  few  minutes  ere  you  "left  me.  You  did  look  cross  at  first,  but,  thank 
Heaven,  you  looked  yom-self  ere  you  left — your  old  smile.  Dear  fond  Emile,  I  love 
you  more  and  more.  Emile,  I  know  you  will  not  ^0  far  away  fi-om  me.  I  am  your 
wife.  You  cannot  leave  me  for  ever.  Gould  you,  Emile?  I  spoke  in  jest  of  your 
going  last  night,  for  I  do  not  think  you  will  go  very  far  away  from  me,  Emile,  your 
wife.  Would  you  leave  me  to  end  my  days  in  misery  ?  for  I  can  never  be  the  wife  of 
another  after  bur  intimacy.  ...  No  one  heard  you  last  night.  Next  night  it 
shall  be  a  different  window,  that  one  is  much  too  small.  I  must  see  you  before  you  go 
to  Badgemore.     .     .     . 

No.  49  (postmark  illegible): — 

Thursday  evening. 

My  own  dear  Emile, — How  must  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  dear  letter?  Accept 
a  fond  embrace,  and  dear  kisses,  and  assm-ances  that  I  love  you  as  much  as  ever,  and 
have  never  regretted  what  has  occurred.  I  forgive  you  freely  from  my  heart  for  that 
picture.  Never  do  the  same  tiling  again.  ...  I  cannot  see  you  ere  you  go,  for 
which  I  am  sorry.  You  forget  that  my  little  sister  is  in  my  bed-room,  and  I  could  not 
go  out  by  the  window  or  leave  the  house  and  she  there.  It  is  only  when  P.  is  away  I 
can  see  you,  for  then  Janet  sleeps  with  M.  You  see  I  cannot  see  you  if  you  go  on 
Monday ;  don't  write  me  again  till  I  tell  you.  If  you  do  not  go,  write  me  so  as  I  may  not 
write  to  Badgemore.  .  .  .  I  did  tell  you  at  one  time  that  I  did  not  like  Minnoch, 
but  he  was  so  pleasant  that  he  quite  raised  himself  in  my  estimation. 

No.  51;  postmark,  "  Helensburgh,  29th  Sept.  '5Q"  : — 

I  did  not  write  you  on  Saturday,  as  C.  H.  was  not  at  liome,  so  I  could  not  get  it 
posted.  I  don't  think  I  can  see  you  this  week.  But  I  think  next  Monday  night  I 
.shall,  as  P.  and  M.  are  to  be  in  Edinbiu'gh.  But  my  only  thought  is  Janet ;  what  am 
I  to  do  with  her  V  1  shall  have  to  wait  till  she  is  asleep,  Avhich  may  be  near  eleven 
o'clock.  But  you  may  lie  sure  I  shall  do  it  as  soon  as  I  can.  .  .  .  Mr  Minnoch 
has  been  here  since  Eriday.  He  is  most  agreeable.  I  think  wc  shall  see  him  very 
often  this  winter.  He  says  wc  shall,  and  P.  being  so  fojid  of  him,  I  am  siue  he  will 
ask  him  in  often.     .     .     . 

No.  53;  postmark,  "Helensburgh,  October"  (day  and  year  illegible) : — 

Tuesday  morning. 

]\Iy  dear  Emile, —  ....  Our  meeting  last  night  was  peculiar.  Emile,  you 
arc  not  reasonable.  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  not  loving  me  as  you  once  did.  Emile, 
I  am  not  worthy  of  you.    You  deserve  a  better  wife  than  I.    1  sec  misery  before  me 
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this  wi'rtter.  I  would  to  God  we  were  not  to  be  so  near  the  M.  You  shall  hear  all 
stories  and  believe  them.  You  will  say  I  am  indifferent  because  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
see  you  much.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  last  night  that  I  shall  not  be  able  of  an  evenino-  to 
let  you  in.  My  room  is  next  to  B.,  and  on  the  same  floor  as  the  front  door.  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  spend  the  happy  hours  we  did  last  mnter.  Our  letters  I  don't  see  how 
I  am  able  to  do.  M.  will  watch  every  post.  I  intended  to  speak  to  you  of  all  this  last 
night,  but  we  were  so  engaged  otherwise. 

No.  57;  postmark,  "  Glasgow,  November"  (day  and  year  illegible)  : — 

Friday  night,  twelve  o'clock. 

My  own  Darling,  jiy  dearest  Emile, — I  would  have  written  you  ere  this,  but,  as 
I  did  not  intend  to  be  out  till  Saturday,  I  saw  no  use  in  writing.  .  .  .  Sweet  love, 
you  should  get  those  broATO  envelopes,  they  would  not  be  so  much  seen  as  white  ones 
put  down  into  my  window.  You  should  just  stoop  down  to  tie  your  shoe,  and  then 
slip  it  in.  I  have  been  ordered  by  the  doctor,  since  I  came  to  town,  to  take  a  fe;u-ful 
thing,  called  peasemeal — such  a  nasty  thing ;  I  am  to  take  it  at  luncheon.  I  don't 
think  I  have  tasted  breakfast  for  two  months.  But  1  don't  think  I  can  take  this  meal. 
I  shall  rather  take  cocoa.  But,  dearest  love,  fond  embraces,  much  love,  and  kisses, 
from  your  devoted  wife,  your  loving  and  affectionate  ■s\ife,  j\IiMi  L'Angelier. 

No.  61;  postmark,  "Glasgow,  Nov.  18"  : — 

First  letter  I  have  A^Titten  in  Blythswood  Square  house.  Good  night,  my  very 
sweet  love. 

No.  63;  postmark,  "  Glasgow,  Nov.  21,  '56  "  :— 

Now,  about  writing,  I  wish  you  to  write  me  and  give  me  the  note  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing next.  You  will,  aboiit  eight  o'clock,  come  and  put  the  letter  doAvn  into  the  win- 
tlow — (just  drop  it  in — I  won't  be  there  at  the  time) — the  window  next  to  Minnoch's 
close  door.  Tiiere  are  two  windows  together  with  white  blinds.  Don't  be  seen  near 
the  house  on  Sunday,  as  BI.  won't  be  at  church,  and  she  will  Avatch.  In  your  letter, 
dear  love,  tell  me  AA'hat  night  of  the  Aveek  Avill  be  best  for  you  to  lea^-e  the  letter  for 
me.  If  M.  and  P.  Avere  from  home  I  could  take  you  in  very  Avell  at  the  fi-ont-door, 
just  the  same  way  as  I  did  in  India  Street,  and  1  Avon't  let  a  chance  pass — I  A\^on't, 
SAveet  pet  of  my  soid,  my  only  best-loved  darling. 

NoAv,  you  understand  me,  Tuesday  evening  next,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock. 
Drop  the  note  in  betAveen  the  bars  on  the  street,  and  1  shall  take  it  in.  The  Avindow 
Avith  Avhite  blind,  next  to  Billy's  door. 

No.  65 ;  postmark,  "  Glasgow,  Nov.  30,  '56  "  : — 

.  .  .  .  I  Avas  sorry  I  said  anything  about  Mary.  It  AA'as  not  kind  of  me.  She's 
your  kind  and  true  friend.  It  AA^as  very  bad  of  me,  but  I  Avas  vexed  she  said  she  Avould 
not  write  me.  I  thought  she  had  taken  some  dislike  to  me,  and  Avould  not  Avrile  me. 
She  had  Avritten  me  all  along,  knoAving  M.  did  not  know  ;  so  I  thought  it  peculiar  she 
should  drop  AATiting  Avithout  some  other  excuse. 

No.  67;  "Glasgow,  Dec.  5,  '56''  :— 

Sweetest,  dearest  Love, — If  it  is  more  convenient  for  you  to  drop  in  my  note  at  six 
o'clock,  do  it;  it  Avill  suit  me  just  as  Avell.  If  not  six,  eight  o'clock.  Will  yon,  darling, 
Avrite  me  for  Thursday  first  V  If  six  o'clock,  do  it;  I  shall  look.  If  not  at  six  o'clock, 
Avliy  I  shall  look  at  eight.  I  hope  no  one  sees  you;  and,  darling,  nuxke  no  noise  at  the 
window.  You  mistake  me.  The  snobs  1  spoke  of  do  not  know  anything  of  me;  they 
see  a  light,  and  they  f;\ncy  it  may  be  the  servants'  room,  and  they  may  have  some  l\ni ; 
only  you  kuoAV  I  sleep  down  stairs.  I  never  told  any  one,  so  don't  knock  again,  my 
bel()vcd.  ...  I  Avept  for  hours  after  I  received  your  letter,  and  this  day  1  liaA'e 
been  sad — yes,  very  sad.  My  Emile,  I  loA^e  you,  and  you  only.  I  have  tried  to  assure 
you  n<j  other  one  has  a  place  in  my  heart.  It  Avas  Minnoch  that  Avas  at  the  concert 
with  me.  You  see  I  Avould  not  hide  tiiat  from  you.  Emile,  he  is  T.'s  friend,  and  I 
know  he  Avill  have  him  at  the  house ;  but  need  you  mind  tiiat  Avhen  I  have  told  you  I 
have  no  regard  for  himV  It  is  only  you,  my  Emile,  that  I  loA-e;  you  should  not  mind 
public  report.  You  knoAv  I  am  your  Avife,  and  that  avc  shall  shortly  be  united ;  so  it 
matters  not.  I  promised  you  I  should  be  seen  as  little  in  public  Avith  him  as  I  could. 
I  have  avoided  him  at  all  times.  But  I  could  not  on  Wednesday  night ;  so,  sweet  love, 
be  reasonable. 

No.  69;  "Glasgow,  Stli  Dec.  '56"  :— 

My  DEAREST  LoVE,   MV  OWN  FOND  HuSBAND,  MY  SWEET  EmILE,— I  CailUOt  resist 
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the  temptation  of  wiitiug  ,you  a  line  this  evening.  Dear  love,  by  this  time  you  will 
have  my  parcel.  I  liope  ere  long  yon  may  have  the  original,  which  I  kno^v  you  will 
like  better  than  a  glass  likeness.  Won't  yon,  sweet  love?  .  .  .  Emile,  I  don't 
see  when  we  are  to  have  a  chance.  I  don't  know,  but  I  rather  think  papa  and  mamma 
will  go  in  to  Edinburgh  with  James  in  January,  but  I  don't  hear  of  them  being  from 
home  in  February.  I  rather  fear  we  sliall  have  difficulties  to  contend  with  ;  but  we 
must  do  our  best.  How  am  I  to  get  out  of  the  house  in  the  morning  with  my  things 
(which  Avill  be  two  large  boxes,  &c.),  I  don't  know.  I  rather  think  they  must  go  the 
night  before ;  and  for  that  I  would  try  and  get  the  back-door  key.  The  banns  give  me 
great  fright;  I  wish  there  was  any  v/ay  to  get  quit  of  them.  What  stupid  things  they 
are ! 

No.  73;  postmark,  "Glasgow,  17th ,  1856"  :— 

Mt  oavn  Beloved,  my  Darling, — I  am  longing  for  Thursday  to  bring  me  your 
dear  sweet  letter.  .  .  .  Beloved  Emile,  I  don't  see  how  we  can.  M.  is  not  going  from 
home,  and  when  P.  is  away  Janet  does  not  sleep  with  M.  She  won't  leave  me,  as  I 
have  a  fire  in  my  room,  and  M.  has  none.  Do  you  think,  beloved,  you  could  not  see 
me  some  nights  for  a  few  moments  at  the  door  under  the  front  door,  but  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  safe?  Some  one  might  pass  as  you  were  coming  in.  We  had  better 
not.     ... 

No.  75-  postmark,  "Glasgow,  Dec.  19,  1856":— 

Mt  Beloved,  my  Darling,— Do  you  for  a  second  think  I  could  feel  happy  this 
evening,  kno-wing  you  were  in  low  spirits,  and  that  I  am  the  cause?  Oh,  why  was  I 
ever  born  to  annoy  you,  best  and  dearest  of  men?  Do  5^ounot  wish — Oh,  yes,  full  well 
I  know  you  often  wish  you  had  never  known  me.  I  thought  I  was  doing  all  I  could 
to  please  you.  But  no.  When  shall  I  ever  be  what  you  wish  me  to  be?  Never! 
never !  Emile,  will  you  never  trust  me — she  who  is  to  be  your  wife  ?  You  will  not 
believe  me.  You  say  you  heard  I  took  M.  to  the  concert  against  his  inclination,  and 
forced  him  to  go.  I  told  you  tlie  right  way  when  I  wrote.  But  from  your  statement  in 
your  letter  of  to-night  you  did  not  believe  my  word.  Emile,  1  would  not  liave  done 
this  to  you.  Even  now  I  would  write  and  tell  you  I  would  believe.  I  would  not  be- 
lieve every  idle  report.  No,  I  would  not.  I  would,  my  beiovcd  Emile,  believe  my 
husband's  word  before  any  other.  But  you  always  listen  to  reports  about  me  if  they  are 
bad. 

No.  81;  postmark,  "  Glasgow,  28th  Dec.  1856"  :— 

....  Now,  I  must  tell  you  something  you  may  hear.  I  "was  at  the  theatre ;  and 
people,  my  love,  may  tell  you  that  M.  was  there  too.  Well,  M.  was  there,  but  he  did 
not  know  of  mj  going.  Ho  was  in  the  Club  Box,  and  I  did  not  even  bow  to  him. 
To-day,  when  B.,  mamma,  and  I  were  walldng,  M.  joined  us,  took  a  walk  with  us, 
and  came  home.  He  was  most  civil  and  kind.  He  sent  Janet  such  a  lovely  flower  to- 
night, to  wear  on  Monday  evening.  Now,  I  have  told  you  this,  sweet  pet.  I  know 
you  will  be  angry,  but  I  would  rather  bear  your  anger  than  that  you  should  perhaps 
blame  me  for  not  telling  you,  as  some  one  will  be  sure  to  inform  you  of  me.     .     .     . 

No.   85;    dated   "Friday,  Jan.    9;"  postmark,    "Glasgow,    10   Jan. 

1857":— 

It  is  past  eleven  o'clock,  and  no  letter  from  you,  my  own  ever  dear,  beloved  husband. 
Why  this,  sweet  one  ?  I  think  I  heard  your  stick  this  evening.  Pray,  do  not  make 
any  sounds  whatever  at  my  window.  If  it  were  possible,  sweet  one,  woirld  you  not 
leave  my  notes  at  six,  as  at  ten  o'clock  the  moon  is  up,  and  it  is  light  ? 

MiMi  L'Angelier. 

No.  87;  postmark,  "Glasgow,  11th  Jan.  '57"  :— 

My  O'^vn  dear  beloved  Emile,— I  cannot  tell  you  how  sorry  I  was  last  nigiit  at 
not  hearing  from  you.     .     . 

No.  89;  postmark,  "  Jan.  14,  1857"  :— 

My  own  beloved  darling  Husband, — I  have  written  Mary  a  note,  and  you  shall 
have  one  too. 

No.  91;  postmark,  "Glasgow,  Jan.  16,  1857":— 

Friday,  three  o'clock  afternoon. 
My  VERY  dear  Emile,— I  ought  ere  this  to  have  Avritteu  you.    .     .     .     Well,  my 
dear  Emilo,  you  did  look  cross  at  your  Mimi  the  other  day.     Wliy,  my  pet,  you  cannot 
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expect  that  I  am  never  to  go  on  S.  St.  Sometimes  I  must.  It  is  not  quite  fair  of  yoit. 
I  have  kept  off  that  street  so  well  this  winter,  and  yet  when  you  meet  me,  and  the  first 
time  you  have  bowed  to  me  this  season,  that  you  should  have  looked  so  cross.     .     .     . 

No.  95;  postmark,  "  Glasgow,  21st  Jan.  1857"  :— 

My  dearest  Ejiile, —  .  .  .  Why  no  letter,  pet,  on  Monday  night  ?  It  was 
such  a  disappointment  to  your  Mirai.  I  cannot  sec  you  on  Thursday,  as  I  had  hoped. 
Jack  is  out  at  a  party,  and  the  boy  will  sit  up  for  him,  so  I  cannot  see  you.  A  better 
chance  may  soon  occur,  my  dear  pet.     .     .     .  MiMi. 

No.  97 ;  postmark,  "2M  January  1857  ''  :— 

Thursday,  twelve  o'clock. 

My  dear  Emile, — I  was  so  very  sorry  that  I  could  not  see  you  to-night.  1  had 
expected  an  hour's  chat  with  you ;  but  we  must  just  hope  for  better  the  next  time.  I 
hope  you  are  well.  Is  your  hand  quite  better,  my  dear  pet  ?  ...  I  am,  with  much 
love,  ibr  ever  your  own  dear,  sweet,  little,  pet  wife,  your  own  fond  Mimi  L'Angelier. 
.  .  .  A  kiss,  my  pet — m}'  own  sweet  one,  my  beloved  little  pet  husband.  .  .  . 
Emile,  my  own  beloved,  you  have  just  left  me.  Oh,  sweet  darling,  at  this  moment 
my  heart  and  soul  burns  with  love  for  thee,  my  husband,  my  own  sweet  one.  Emile, 
w^hat  would  I  not  give  at  tliis  moment  to  be  your  fond  wife?  My  night  dress  was  on 
when  you  saw  me.  Yfould  to  God  yon  had  been  in  the  same  attire.  ^Ye  would  be 
happy.  Emile,  I  adore  you.  I  love  yon  witli  my  heart  and  soul.  I  do  vex  and  annoy 
you,  but  oh,  sweet  love,  I  do  fondly,  truly  love  you  with  my  soul,  to  be  your  wife,  your 
own  sweet  wife.  I  never  felt  so  restless  and  unliappy  as  I  have  done  for  some  time 
past.  I  would  do  anything  to  keep  sad  thoughts  from  my  mind.  But,  in  whatever 
place,  some  things  make  me  feel  sad.     A  dark  spot  is  in  the  future.     "Wliat  can  it  be"? 

0  God,  keep  it  from  us !  Oh,  may  wg  be  happy.  Dear  darling,  pray  for  our  happi- 
ness. I  weep  now,  Emile,  to  think  of  our  fate.  If  we  could  only  get  married,  ana  all 
would  be  well.  But,  alas !  alas !  I  see  no  chance,  no  chance  of  happiness  for  me.  I 
must  speak  with  you.  Yes,  I  must  again  be  pressed  to  yom-  loving  bosom,  be  kissed 
by  you,  my  only  love,  my  dearest,  darling  husband.  Why  were  we  fated  to  Ije  so 
unhappy  ?  Why  were  we  made  to  be  kept  separate  ?  My  heart  is  too  full  to  write  more. 
Oh,  pardon,  forgive  me.  If  you  are  able,  I  need  not  say  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to 
hear  from  you  to-morrow  night.  If  at  ten  o'clock,  don't  wait  to  see  me,  as  Janet  may 
not  be  asleep,  and  I  will  have  to  wait  till  she  sleeps  to  take  it  in.  Make  no  noise. 
Adieu,  farewell,  my  own  beloved,  my  darling,  my  own  Emile.  Good  night,  best 
beloved.  Adieu;  1  am  your  ever  true  and  devoted  Mimi  L'Angelier.  .  .  .  I  don't 
sec  the  least  chance  for  us,  my  dear  love.  M.  is  not  well  enough  to  go  from  home,  and, 
my  dear  little  sweet  pet,  1  don't  see  we  could  manage  in  Edinburgh,  because  I  could  not 
leave  a  friend's  house  without  their  knowing  it,  so,  sweet  pet,  it  must  at  present  be  put 
off  till  a  better  time.  I  see  no  chance  before  March.  But  rest  assured,  my  dear  love 
Emile,  if  I  sec  any  chance,  I  shall  let  you  know  of  it. 

No.  101  ;  postmark,  "Glasgow,  Feb.  — 1857  :"— 

I  felt  tiidy  astonished  to  have  my  last  letter  returned  to  mc  ;  but  it  will  be  the  last 
you  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  returning  me.  When  you  are  not  pleased  with  the 
lettcra  I  send  you,  then  our  correspondence  shall  be  at  an  end  ;  and  as  there  is  coolness 
on  both  sides,  our  engagement  had  better  be  broken.  This  may  astonish  you  ;  but  you 
have  more  than  once  returned  me  my  letters,  and  my  mind  was  made  up  that  I  should 
not  stand  the  same  thing  again.  And  you  also  annoyed  me  much  on  Saturday  by 
your  conduct  in  coming  so  near  me  ;  altogether  I  think,  owing  to  coolness  and  indif- 
ference (nothing  else),  that  we  had  better,  for  the  future,  consider  ourselves  strangers. 

1  trust  to  your  honour  as  a  gentleman  that  you  will  not  reveal  anything  that  may  have 
passed  between  us.  I  shall  feel  obligerl  by  your  bringing  me  my  letters  and  likeness 
on  Thursday  evening  at  seven.  Be  at  the  same  gate,  and  C.  11.  will  take  the  parcel 
fruiiiyou.  On  Friday  night  I  shall  scud  you  all  your  letters,  likeness,  &c.  1  trust 
th;it  you  may  yet  be  happy,  and  get  one  more  Avorthy  of  you  than  1.  On  Thursday  at 
seven  o'clock. — I  am,  &c.  M. 

You  may  be  astonished  at  this  sudden  change,  but  for  some  time  bai'k  you  nuist 
hao  noticed  a  coolness  in  my  notes.  Jly  love  "for  you  has  ceased,  and  that  !s  why  I 
w.  ;  cool.  I  did  once  love  you  truly  and  fondly,  but  for  some  time  back  I  have  lost 
ni'  i;h  of  that  love.  There  is  no  other  reason  for  my  conduct,  and  I  think  it  but  lair  to 
let  j\<n  know  this.  I  mioht  have  gone  on,  and  become  your  Avife,  but  I  could  not  have 
lovcu  you  as  I  ought.  Jly  conduct  you  will  condenui,  but  I  did  at  one  time  love  you 
with  heart  and  soul     It  has  cost  nic  much  to  tell  you  this — sleepless  nights — but  it 


was  iiecessaiy  yoii  slioiild  know.  If  you  remtiin  ia  Glasgow,  or  go  away,  I  hope  you 
may  succeed  in  all  your  endeavours.  I  know  you  will  never  injure  the  character  of 
one  you  so  fondly  loved.  No,  Emile,  I  know  you  have  honour,  and  are  a  gentleman. 
What  has  passed  you  will  not  mention.  I  know  when  I  ask  you  that  you  will  comply, 
— Adieu. 

No.  103  •  postmark,  '^  Glasgow,  9th  Feb.  '57":— 

I  attribute  it  to  your  having  cold  that  I  had  no  answer  to  my  last  note.  On  Thurs- 
day evening-  you  were,  I  suppose,  afraid  of  the  night  air.  I  fear  your  cold  is  not  1)etter. 
i  again  appoint  Thursday  night  first,  same  place,  street  gate,  seven  o'clock. — M.  If 
you  can  bring  me  the  parcel  on  Thursday,  please  write  a  note  saying  Avhen  you  shall 
bring  it,  and  address  it  to  C.  11.     Send  it  by  post. 

No.  105;  postmark,  "Glasgow,  10th ,  1857":— 

Monday  night. 

Emile, — I  have  just  had  your  note.  Emile,  for  the  love  you  once  had  for  me,  do 
nothing  till  I  see  you.  For  God's  sake  do  not  bring  your  once  loved  Mimi  to  an  open 
shame.  Emile,  I  have  deceived  you.  I  have  deceived  my  mother.  God  knows  she 
did  not  boast  of  anything  I  had  said  of  you,  for  the  poor  woman  thought  I  had  bi'oken 
off  with  you  last  winter.  I  deceived  you  by  telling  you  she  still  knew  of  our  engage- 
ment. She  did  not.  This  I  now  confess,  and  as  for  wishing  for  an  engagement  with 
another,  I  do  not  fixncy  she  ever  thought  of  it.  Emile,  write  to  no  one — to  papa  or  any 
other.  Oh  !  do  not  tiii  I  see  you  on  Wednesday  night.  Be  at  the  Hamiltons'  at  twelve, 
and  I  shall  open  my  shutter,  and  then  you  come  to  the  area  gate,  and  I  shall  see  you. 
It  would  break  my  mother's  heart.  Oh,  Emile,  be  not  harsh  to  me.  I  am  the  most 
guilty,  miserable  wretch  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Emile,  do  not  drive  me  to  death. 
When  I  ceased  to  love  you,  believe  me  it  was  not- to  love  another.  I  am  free  from  alt 
engagement  at  present.  Emile,  for  God's  sake  do  not  send  my  letters  to  papa ;  it  will 
be  an  open  ruptm-e.  I  v>nll  leave  the  house.  I  will  die.  Emile,  do  nothing  till  I  see 
3'ou.  One  word  to-morrow  night  at  my  window  to  tell  me,  or  I  shall  go  mad.  Emile, 
you  did  love  me.  I  did  fondly,  truly,  love  you  too.  Oh,  dear  Emile,  be  not  so  harsh 
to  me.  Will  you  not — but  I  cannot  ask  forgiveness — I  am  too  guilty  for  that.  I  have 
deceived.  It  was  love  for  you  at  the  time  made  me  say  mamma  knew  of  our  engage- 
ment. To-morrow  one  word,  and  on  Wednesday  we  meet.  I  would  not  again  ask  you 
to  love  me,  for  I  knew  you  could  not.  But,  oh,  Emile,  do  not  make  me  go  mad.  I  will 
tell  you,  that  only  myself  and  C.  H.  knew  of  my  engagement  to  you.  Mamma  did  not 
know  since  last  winter.  Pray  for  me — for  a  guilty  wretch — but  do  nothing.  Oh, 
Emile,  do  nothing.     Ten  o'clock  to-morrow  night — one  line  for  the  love  of  God. 

Tuesday  morning. 
I  am  ill.    God  knows  what  I  have  suffered.    My  punishment  is  more  than  I  can  bear. 
Do  nothing  till  I  see  you.    For  the  love  of  Heaven  do  nothing.    I  am  mad.   I  am  ill. — 
Sunday  night. 

No.  107  :— 

Tuesday  evening,  twelve  o'clock. 

EjIILE, — I  have  this  night  received  your  note.  Oh,  it  is  kiud  of  you  to  write  me. 
Emile,  no  one  can  know  the  intense  agony  of  mind  I  have  suffered  hist  night  and  to- 
day. Emile,  my  father's  wrath  would  kid  me — you  little  know  his  temper.  Emile, 
for  the  love  you  once  had  for  me,  do  not  denounce  me  to  my  P.  Emile,  if  he  should 
read  my  letters  to  you  he  will  put  me  from  him — he  will  hate  me  as  a  guilty  wretch. 
I  loved  you,  and  wrote  to  you  in  my  first  ardent  love — it  vyfas  with  my  deepest  love  I 
loved  you.  It  vi'as  for  your  love  I  adored  you.  I  put  on  paper  what  I  should  not.  I 
was  free  because  I  loved  you  with  my  heart.  If  he  or  any  other  one  saw  those  fond 
letters  to  you,  what  woidd  not  be  said  of  me  ?  On  my  bended  knees  I  write  you,  and 
ask  you  as  you  hope  for  mercy  at  the  judgment  day,  do  not  inform  on  me — do  not 
make  me  a  public  shame.  Emile,  mj'  life  has  been  one  of  bitter  disappointment.  You, 
and  only  you,  can  make  the  rest  of  my  life  peaceful.  My  own  conscience  will  be  a 
punishment  tiiat  I  shall  carry  to  my  grave.  I  have  deceived  the  best  of  men.  You 
may  ibrgive  me,  but  God  never  will.  For  God's  love,  forgive  me,  and  betray  me  not. 
For  the  love  you  once  had  to  me,  do  not  bring  down  my  lather's  wrath  on  me.  It  will 
kill  my  motiicr  (who  is  not  well).  It  will  for  ever  cause  me  bitter  unhappiness.  I  am 
humble  before  you,  and  crave  your  mercy.  You  can  give  me  forgiveness,  and  you, 
oh,  you  only,  can  make  me  happy  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  would  not  ask  you  to  love 
ncie  or  ever  make  m.e  your  wife.  I  am  too  guilty  for  that.  I  have  deceived  and  told 
you  too  many  falsehoods  for  you  ever  to  respect  mc.    But,  oh  !  will  you  not  keep  my 


10.5 

secret  from  the  Avorld  ?  Oh  !  mil  you  not,  for  Christ's  sake,  denoitnce  me?  I  shall  be 
undone.  I  shall  be  ruined.  Who  would  trust  me?  Shame  will  be  my  lot. 
Despise  me,  hate  me,  but  make  me  not  the  public  scandal.  Forget  me  for  ever. 
Blot  out  all  remembrance  of  me  ...  I  did  love  you,  and  it  was  my  soul's 
ambition  to  be  your  wife.  I  asked  you  to  tell  me  my  faults.  You  did  so,  and  it 
made  me  cool  towards  you  gradually.  When  you  have  fomid  fanit  with  me  I  have 
cooled.  It  was  not  love  for  another,  for  there  is  no  one  I  love.  My  love  has  all  been 
given  to  you.  My  heart  is  empty,  cold  ;  I  am  imloved,  I  am  despised.  I  told  you  I 
had  ceased  to  love  you — it  was  true.  I  did  not  love  as  I  did  ;  but,  oh  !  till  within  the 
time  of  our  coming  to  town  I  loved  you  fbndlJ^  I  longed  to  be  yom*  "ttife.  I  had  fixed 
February.  I  longed  for  it.  The  time  I  could  not  leave  my  father's  house,  I  grew 
discontented  ;  then  I  ceased  to  love  you.  Oh,  Emile,  this  is  indeed  the  tnie  statement. 
Now  you  can  know  my  state  of  mind.  Emile,  I  have  suffered  much  for  you.  I  lost 
much  of  my  father's  confidence  since  that  September  ;  and  my  mother  has  never  been 
the  same  to  me.  No,  she  has  never  given  me  the  same  kind  look.  For  the  sake  of 
my  mother,  her  who  gave  me  life,  spare  me  from  shame.  Oh,  Emile,  will  you,  in 
God's  name,  hear  my  prayer  ?  I  ask  God  to  forgive  me.  I  have  prayed  that  he  might 
put  it  in  your  heart  to  spare  me  from  shame.  Never,  never,  while  1  live  can  I  be  happy. 
No,  no,  I  shall  always  have  the  thought  I  deceived  you.  I  am  guilty  ;  it  will  be  a 
punishment  I  shall  bear  till  the  day  of  my  death.  I  am  humbled  thus  to  crave  your 
pardon.  But  I  dare  not.  Wiiile  I  have  "breath  I  shall  ever  think  of  you  as  my  best 
friend,  if  you  will  only  keep  this  between  ourselves.  I  blush  to  ask  you.  Yet,  Emile, 
will  you  not  grant  me  this  my  last  favour?- — if  you  will  never  reveal  what  has  passed. 
Oh,  for  God's  sake,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  hear  me.  I  grow  mad.  I  have  been  ill, 
very  ill,  all  day.  I  have  had  wliat  has  given  me  a  false  spirit.  I  had  resort  to  what  I 
should  not  have  taken,  but  my  l)rain  is  on  fire.  1  feel  as  if  death  would  indeed  be 
.sweet.  Denounce  me  not.  Emile,  Emile,  think  of  our  once  happy  days.  Pardon  me  if 
you  can  :  pray  for  me  as  the  most  wretched,  guilty,  miserable  creature  on  tlie  earth.  I 
coidd  stand  anything  but  my  father's  hot  displeasure.  Emile,  you  will  not  cause  my 
death.  If  he  is  to  get  your  letters,  I  cannot  see  him  any  more  ;  and  my  poor  mother, 
I  will  never  more  kiss  her.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  them  all.  Emile,  will  you  not 
spare  me  this  ?  Hate  me,  despise  me,  but  do  not  expose  me.  I  caimot  write  more.  I 
am  too  ill  to-night. 

P.S. — I  cannot  get  to  the  back  stair.  I  never  could  see  the  way  to  it.  I  will  take 
you  within  the  door.  The  area  gate  will  be  open.  I  shall  see  you  from  my  window  at 
twelve  o'clock.     I  will  wait  till  one  o'clock. 

Ko.  109;  postmark,  "Glasgow,  Uth  Feb.  1857"  :— 

Saturday. 

My  dear  Emile, — I  have  got  my  finger  cut,  and  cannot  write,  so,  dear,  I  wish  you 
would  excuse  me.  I  was  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well  yesterday.  I  hope  to  see 
you  very  soon.  Write  me  for  Thursday,  and  then  I  shall  tell  you  when  I  can  see  you. 
I  want  the  first  time  we  meet  that  you  will  bring  me  all  my  cool  letters  back — the  last 
four  I  have  Avritten — and  I  will  give  you  others  in  their  place.  Bring  them  all  to  me. 
Excuse  me  more  just  now.  It  hurts  me  to  write  ;  so  with  kindest  and  dearest  love 
ever  believe  yours,  -with  love  and  affection,  M. 

No.  Ill  :— 

Dearest  sweet  Ejiile, — I  am  so  sorry  to  hear  yon  are  ill.  I  hope  to  God  you 
will  f-'oon  be  better.  Take  care  of  yourself  Do  not  go  to  the  office  this  week ;  just 
stay  at  home  till  Jlonday.  Sweet  love,  it  will  please  me  to  hear  you  arc  well.  I  have 
not  felt  very  well  these  two  last  days — sick  and  headache.  Every  one  is  complaining : 
it  must  be  something  in  the  air.  I  can't  see  you  on  Friday,  as  M.  is  not  away,  but  I 
think  on  Sunday  P.  will  be  away,  and  I  might  see  you,  I  think,  but  I  will  let  you 
know.  I  shall  not  be  at  liome  on  Saturday,  but  I  shall  try,  sweet  love,  and  give  you 
even  if  it  should  be  a  word.  I  cannot  pass  your  windows,  or  I  would,  as  you  ask  me 
to  do  it.  Do  not  come  and  walk  about,  and  become  ill  again.  You  did  look  bad  on 
Sunday  night  and  ^Monday  morning.  I  think  you  got  sick  With  walking  home  so  hate, 
and  the  long  want  of  food,  so  the  next  time  we  meet,  I  shall  make  you  eat  a  loaf  of 
bread  before  you  go  out.  I  am  longing  to  meet,  again,  sweet  love.  AVe  shall  be  so 
happy.  I  have  a  bad  pen — excuse  this  scrawl — and  B.  is  near  me.  I  cannot  write  at 
night  now.  My  head  aches  so,  and  I  am  looking  so  had  that  I  cannot  sit  u])  as  I  used 
to  do ;  but  I  am  taking  some  stuff  to  bring  back  the  colour.  I  shall  see  you  soon 
again.  Put  up  with  short  notes  for  a  little  time.  When  I  feel  stronger  you  shall  have 
long  ones.  Adieu,  my  love,  my  pet,  my  sweet  Emile.  .'V  fond,  dear,  tender  love,  and 
sweet  embrace.    Ever,  with  love,  yours,  MiMi. 
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No.  113  j  postmark,  "Glasgow,  Feb.  27,  1857":— 

My  dear,  sweet  Emile, — I  cannot  see  yon  this  week,  and  I  can  fix  no  time  to 
meet  with  you.  I  do  hope  you  are  better.  Keep  well,  and  take  care  of  yourself.  I 
saw  you  at  your  window,  I  am  better,  but  have  got  a  bad  cold.  I  shall  write  yoat, 
sweet  one,  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  week.  I  hope  we  may  meet  soon.  ^Ye  go,  I  think, 
to  Stirlingshire,  about  the  10th  March,  for  a  fortnight.  Excuse  this  short  note,  sweet 
love.     With  much  fond  tender  love  and  lasses ;  and  believe  me  to  be  yours,  Avith  love, 

MiMI. 

No.  115;  postmark,  "Glasgow,  3d  March  1857"  :— 

My  dearest  Emile, — IJiope  by  this  time  you  are  quite  well,  and  able  to  be  out,  I 
saw  you  at  your  window,  but  I  could  not  tell  how  you  looked — well,  I  hope.  I  am 
very  well.  I  was  in  Edinburgh  on  Saturday  to  be  at  a  luncheon  of  forty  at  the  Castle. 
It  was  a  most  charming  day,  and  we  enjoyed  our  trip  very  much.  On  Friday  we  goto 
Stirling-  for  a  fortnight.  I  am  so  sorry,  my  dearest  pet,  I  cannot  see  you  ere  Ave  go — 
but  I  cannot.  Will  you,  sweet  one,  write  me  for  Thursday,  eight  o'clock,  and  I  shall 
get  it  before  two  o'clock,  which  will  be  a  comfort  to  me,  as  I  shall  not  hear  from  you 
till  I  come  home  again.  I  will  write  you,  but,  sweet  pet,  it  may  only  be  once  a-week,  as 
I  have  so  many  friends  in  tliat  quarter.  B.  is  not  going  till  next  week.  M.,  P.,  J., 
and  I  on  Friday.  B.  goes  to  the  ball  next  week.  I  am  going  to  a  ball  in  Edinburgh 
the  end  of  next  week,  so  cannot  go  to  both,  and  I  would  rather  go  to  the  one  in  Edin- 
burgh. I  have  not  seen  you  all  this  week — have  you  been  passing?  What  nasty 
weather  we  have  had.  I  shall  see  you  very  soon,  when  I  get  home  again,  and  we  shall 
be  very  happy,  v/on't  we,  sweet  one?  as  much  so  as  the  last  time — will  m'C,  my  pet? 
I  hope  you  feel  well.  I  have  no  news  to  give  you.  I  am  very  well ;  and  1  think  tlie 
next  time  we  meet  you  v.'ill  think  I  look  better  than  I  did  the  last  time.  You  won't 
have  a  letter  for  me  this  Saturday,  as  I  shall  be  oif ;  but  I  shall  write  the  beginning  of 
the  week.  Write  me  for  Thursday,  svv^eet  love,  and  with  kind  love  ever  believe  me  to 
be,  yours,  with  love  and  affection,  MiMl, 

No,  117;  postmark,  "Glasgow,  4th  March  1857  :" — 

Dearest  Emile, — I  have  just  time  to  write  you  a  line.  I  could  not  come  to  the 
window,  as  B.  and  M.  w^ere  there,  but  I  saw  you.  If  you  would  take  ray  advice,  you 
would  go  to  the  south  of  England  for  ten  days ;  it  would  do  you  mucli  good.  In  fact, 
sweet  pet,  it  would  make  you  feel  quite  well.  Do  try  and  do  this.  You  will  please  me 
by  getting  strong  and  well  again,  I  hope  you  won't  go  to  B.  of  Allan,  as  P,  and  M, 
would  say  it  was  I  brought  you  there,  and  it  would  make  me  to  feel  very  unhappy. 
Stirling  you  need  not  go  to,  as  it  is  a  nasty,  dirty,  little  town.  Go  to  the  Isle  of  Wiglit. 
I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  love,  that  I  cannot  see  you  ere  I  go.  It  is  impossible ;  but  the 
first  thing  I  do  on  my  return  will  be  to  see  you,  sweet  love.  I  must  stop,  as  it  is  post- 
time.  So  adieu  with  love  and  kisses,  and  much  love.  I  am,  with  love  and  affection, 
ever  yours,  MiMi. 

No,  119  was  objected  to  by  the  Dean,  being  only  a  copy  taken  by  a 
press,  and  was  reserved. 

No.  121:— 

My  dear  sweet  Pet, — I  arn  so  sorry  you  shoidd  be  so  vexed.  Believe  nothing, 
sweet  one,  till  I  tell  you  myself.  It  is  a  report  I  am  sorry  about,  but  it  has  been  six 
months  spoken  of.  There  is  one  of  the  same  kind  about  B.  Believe  nothing  till  I  tell 
you,  sweet  one  of  my  heart.  I  love  you  and  you  only.  Mrs  A.  only  supposed  ;  M. 
never  told  her.  But  we  have  found  out  that  Mrs  A.  is  very  good  at  making  up  stories. 
Mrs  A.  asked  me  if  it  was  M.  gave  me  the  trinket  you  saw,  and  I  told  her  no.  My 
sweet  love,  I  love  you,  and  only  wish  you  were  better.  We  shall  speak  of  our  union 
when  we  meet.  We  shall  be  home  about  the  17th,  so  I  shall  see  you  about  tliat  time. 
I  wish,  love,  you  could  manage  to  remain  in  town  till  we  come  home,  as  I  know  it  will 
be  a  grand  row  with  mc  if  you  are  seen  there.  Could  you,  sweet  love,  not  Avait,  for  my 
sake,  till  we  come  home?  You  might  go  the  20tli  or  so.  I  would  be  so  pleased  with 
you  if  you  can  do  this  to  please  me,  my  own  dear  husband.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
meet  you  again,  and  have  as  happy  a  meeting  as  the  last.  I  have  quarrelled  with  C.  H. 
just  now,  so  cannot  see  you  to-night.  I  shall  write  you  next  week.  Neither  M.  nor 
his  ."isters  go  with  us.  Only  M.,  B.,  J.,  and  J.  go  to-morrow.  P.  on  Saturday  night, 
I  liave  only  been  in  M.'s  house  once,  and  that  was  this  week,  and  I  was  sent  a  message, 
because  M.  could  not  go  herself.  I  will  tell  and  answer  you  all  questions  when  we 
meet.  Adieu,  dearest  love  of  my  soul,  witli  fond  and  tender  embraces.  Ever  believe 
me,  with  love  and  kisses,  your  own  lund,  dear,  and  loving  MiMi, 
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The  Lord  Advocate  argued  that  No.  119  should  be  read,  because  it 
was  proved  by  its  contents  taken  in  connexion  with  Nos.  117  and  121. 

The  Court  then  rose  for  consultation,  and,  on  their  retui'n,  Lord  Ivory 
stated  at  some  length  the  grounds  on  which  he  held  the  letter  to  be 
receivable — although  the  Jury  must  judge  whether  or  not  the  letter  was 
actually  received. 

Lord  Handtside  concurred  with  Lord  Ivory.  He  regarded  the  docu- 
ment as  intimately  connected  with  other  documents  already  read.  It 
was  a  full  and  complete  letter,  having  a  date  and  a  signature.  It  had 
been  copied  by  a  copying  press,  and  therefore  he  inferred  its  despatch ; 
while  its  receipt  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  a  subsequent  letter  varioiis 
questions  asked  in  it  were  replied  to. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  differed  from  the  other  Judges,  because  there 
was  no  separate  and  independent  proof  that  the  document  had  been 
despatched  or  received  by  the  prisoner;  but  he  regarded  it  as  of  little 
importance  whether  it  went  to  the  Jury  or  not,  as  the  points  referred 
to  in  it  were  covered  by  No.  121, 

ISO.  119:— 

Glasgow,  March  5t]i,  1857. 

My  dear  sweet  Pet,  Mimi,— I  feel  indeed  very  vexed  tluU  tlie  answer  I  received 
j'esterday  to  mine  of  Tuesda.y  to  you,  should  prevent  me  from  sending  you  the  kind 
letter  I  had  ready  for  you.  You  must  not  blame  me  for  this,  but  really  your  cold,  in- 
different, and  reserved  notes,  so  short,  -without  a  particle  of  love  in  them  (especially 
after  pledging  your  word  you  were  to  write  me  kindly  for  those  letters  you  asked  me 
to  desti'oy),  and  the  manner  you  evaded  answering  the  questions  I  put  to  you  in  my 
last,  with  the  reports  I  hear,  fully  convince  me,  Mimi,  that  there  is  foundation  in  your 
marriage  with  another.  Besides,  the  way  you  ])ut  ofr  our  union  till  September,  without 
a  just  reason,  is  very  suspicious.  I  do  not  think,  Mimi  dear,  that  Mrs  Anderson  would 
say  yonr  mother  told  her  things  she  had  not;  and  really  I  could  never  believe  Mr 
Houldsworth  would  be  guilty  of  telling  a  fiilsehood  for  mere  talking.  No,  Mimi,  there 
is  foimdation  for  all  this.  You  often  go  to  Mr  M.'s  house,  and  common  sense  would 
lead  any  one  to  believe  that  if  you  were  not  on  the  footing  reports  say  you  are,  you 
vvrould  avoid  going  near  any  of  his  friends.  I  know  he  goes  with  you,  or  at  least  meets 
you  in  Stirlingshire.  Mimi,  dear,  place  yourself  in  my  position,  and  tell  me  am  I  wrong- 
in  believing  what  I  hear?  I  ^vas  happy  the  last  time  ^ve  met— yes,  very  happy.  I 
was  forgetting  all  tlie  past,  but  now  it  is  again  beginning.  Mimi,  1  insist  on  having  an 
explicit  answer  to  tlie  questions  you  evaded  in  my  last.  If  you  evade  answering  them 
this  time,  I  must  try  some  other  means  of  coming  to  the  truth.  It  not  answered  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  you  must  not  expect  I  shall  again  write  you  personally,  or  meet 
you  when  you  return  home.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  answer  tliis  at  random ;  I  shall  wait 
for  a  day  or  so  if  you  require  it.  I  know  you  cannot  write  me  from  Stirlingshire,  as 
the  time  you  have  to  write  me  a  letter  is  occupied  in  doing  so  to  otliers.  There  was  a 
time  you  would  have  found  plenty  of  time.  Answer  me  this,  Mimi— Who  gave  you  the 
trinket  you  shewed  me  ;  is  it  true  tliat  it  was  Mr  Minnoch?  And  is  it  true  that  you  are 
directly  or  indirectly  engaged  to  Mr  ^linnoch,  or  to  any  one  else  but  me?  These  ques- 
tions 1  must  know.  The  doctor  says  I  nmst  go  to  the  liridge  of  Allan.  I  cannot 
travel  500  miles  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  500  liack.  AYIiat  is  your  object  in  wishing 
me  so  very  much  to  go  south?  I  may  not  go  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan  till  Wednesday;  if 
I  can  avoid  going,  I  shall  do  so  for  your  sake.  I  shall  wait  to  hear  from  you.  I  hope, 
dear,  nothing  will  happen  to  check  the  happiness  we  were  again  enjoying. — May  God 
bless  you,  pet,  and  with  fond  and  tender  embraces,  believe  me  with  kind  love  your  ever 
afi'ectionato  husband,  Emile  L'Angelier. 

No,  121  was  then  again  read. 

No.  123;  postmark,  "Bridge  of  Allan,  10th  March  1857"  (reached 
Glasgow  5.30  p.m.)  : — 

My  own  dkst  loved  Pet, — I  hope  you  are  well.  I  am  very  well,  but  it  is  snch  a 
cold  place,  far  colder  than  in  town.  I  have  never  been  warm  since  I  came  here.  There 
are  very  few  people  that  we  know  staying  in  the  village.  Have  you  over  been  here,  my 
own  dear  little  pet?    1  hope,  sweet  one, 4t  may  make  you  feel  well  and  strong  again, 
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and  that  you  will  not  again  be  ill  all  the  sumnier.  You  must  try  and  keep  well  for  my 
sake ;  will  you,  will  you,  my  own  dear  little  Emile?  You  love  me,  do  you  not?  Yes, 
Emile,  I  know  you  do.  We  go  to  Perth  this  week  to  see  some  friends.  I  am  going  to 
Edinburgh  the  end  of  this  month.  B.  will,  I  think,  go  too.  I  saw  you  pass  the  morning 
we  left,  and  you,  little  love,  passing  the  front  door;  but  you  would  not  look  iip,  and  I 
did  not  knoAv  where  you  were  going  to.  We  shall  be  home  Monday  or  Tuesday.  I  shall 
write  you,  sweet  love,  when  we  shall  have  an  interview.  I  long  to  see  you — to  kiss 
and  embrace  you,  my  only  sweet  love.  Kiss  me,  sweet  one,  my  love,  my  own  dear 
sweet  little  pet.  I  know  your  kindness  will  forgive  me  if  I  do  not  write  you  a  long 
letter  ;  but  we  are  just  going  to  the  train  to  meet  friends  from  the  north.  _  So  I  shall 
conchide  with  much 'love,  tender  embraces,  and  fond  kisses.  Sweet  love,  adieu.  Ever, 
with  love,  yours,  MiMl. 

Ki.No.  125;  postmark,  "Bridge  of  Allan,  13th  March  1857"  (reached 
Glasgow,  10.45  same  night)  : — 

Dearest  and  beloved, — I  hope  you  are  Avell.  I  am  very  well,  and  anxious  to  get 
home  to  see  you,  sweet  one.  It  is  cold,  and  we  have  had  snow  all  the  week,  which  is 
most  disagreeable.  I  feel  better  since  we  came  here.  I  think  we  shall  be  home  on 
Tuesday,  so  I  shall  let  you  know,  my  own  beloved  sweet  pet,  when  we  shall  have  a 
dear,  sweet  interview,  when  I  may  be  pressed  to  your  heart,  and  kissed  by  you,  my 
own  sweet  love.  A  fond,  tender  embrace  ;  a  kiss,  sweet  love.  I  hope  you  will  enjoy 
your  visit  here.  You  will  find  it  so  dull ;  no  one  here  we  know,  and  I  don't  fancy  you 
will  find  any  friends,  as  they  are  all  strangers,  and  don't  appear  nice  people.  I  am 
longing  to  see  you,  sweet  one  of  my  heart,  my  only  love.  I  'wish  we  had  not  come  here 
for  another  month,  as  it  would  have  been  so  much  nicer  ;  it  would  then  be  warm.  I 
think  if  you  could  wait  a  little,  it  would  do  you  more  good ;  but  you  know  best  when 
you  can  get  aAvay.  Adieu,  my  only  love,  my  own  sweet  pet.  A  kiss,  dear  love,  a 
tender  embrace,  love  and  kisses.  Adieu,  ever  yom-s,  with  love  and  fond  kisses.  I  am 
ever  yours,  MiMl. 

Nos.  127,  letter  of  deceased  to  Mr  Kennedy,  129,  letter  to  Mr  Ken- 
nedy, and  131,  French  letter  to  Mr  Thuau,  were  given  in,  having  been 
previously  read  in  the  course  of  examination  of  witnesses. 

No.  133;  postmark,  "Stirling,  16th  March  1857"  :— 

My  dearest  Williaji, — It  is  but  fair,  after  your  kindness  to  me,  that  I  should  write 
you  a  note.  The  day  I  part  from  friends  I  always  feel  sad ;  but  to  part  from  one  I 
love,  as  I  do  you,  makes  me  feel  truly  sad  and  dull.  My  only  consolation  is  that  we' 
meet  soon  again.  To-morrow  we  shall  be  home.  I  do  so  wish  you  were  here  to-day. 
We  might  take  a  long  walk.  Our  walk  to  Dunblane  I  shall  ever  remember  with  plea- 
sure. That  -walk  fixed  a  day  on  which  we  are  to  begin  a  new  life — a  life  which  I  hope 
may  be  of  happiness  and  long  dm-ation  to  both  of  us.  My  aim  through  life  shall  be  to 
please  and  study  you.  Dear  William,  I  must  conclude,  as  mamma  is  ready  to  go  to 
Stirling.  I  do  not  go  with  the  same  pleasure  as  I  did  the  last  time.  I  hope  you  got 
to  town  safe,  and  found  yom-  sisters  well.  Accept  my  warmest,  kindest  love,  and  ever 
believe  me  to  be  yours  with  affection,  Madeline. 

No.  1 35  was  a  memorandum  in  French  of  L' Angelier's  address  at  the 
Bridge  of  Allan;  and  139  an  envelope  addressed  to  "  M.  L'Angelier, 
Post-office,  Stirling." 

No.  137,  envelope;  postmarks,  "Glasgow,  19th  March  1857;"  and 
"  Stirling,  20th  March,  9.0  a.m.,"  addressed  to  M.  L'Angelier  at  Glasgow, 
were  also  given  in. 

No.  141 ;  postmark,  "Bridge  of  Allan,  20th  March"  : — 

Dear  Mary, — I  should  have  written  to  you  before,  but  I  am  so  lazy  in  writing  when 
away  from  my  ordinary  ways.  I  feel  much  better,  and  1  hope  to  be  home  the  middle 
of  next  week.  This  is  a  very  stupid  place,  very  dirll.  I  know  no  one  ;  and  besides  it 
is  very  much  colder  than  Edinburgh.  I  saw  your  friends  at  Portobello,  and  will  tell 
you  about  them  when  I  see  you.  I  shoidd  have  come  to  see  some  one  last  nigiit,  but 
the  letter  came  too  late,  so  we  are  both  disappointed.  Trusting  you  are  quite  well, 
and  with  kind  regards  to  yourself  and  sister,  believe  me,  yours  sincerelj^ 

I  shall  be  here  till  Wednesday.  P.  Emile  L'Angelier. 

No.  143,  letter  to  Mr  Stevenson  from  Bridge  of  Allan,  formerly  read. 
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No.  145,  letter  to  Mr  Kennedy  from  Bridge  of  Allan,  formerly  read, 
postmark,  "  Bridge  of  Allan,  20th  March." 

No.  147,  letter  from  Mr  Stevenson  to  Mr  L'Angelier,  posted  at  Glasgow, 
21st  March  1857,  at  night,  and  reached  Bridge  of  Allan  9  a.m,  next 
morning. 

No.  149,  letter  from  the  panel  to  L'Angelier  at  his  lodgings,  Glasgow, 
with  postmark,  "Glasgow,  March  21,  1857."  This  was  the  one  found  in 
L' Angelier's  vest  pocket  after  his  death : — 

Why,  my  beloved,  did  yoii  not  come  to  me?  Oh,  my  beloved,  are  you  ill?  Come 
to  me.  Sweet  one,  I  waited  and  waited  for  yon,  but  you  came  not.  I  shall  wait  again 
to-morrow  night — same  hour  and  arrangement.  Oh,  come,  sweet  love,  my  own  dear 
love  of  a  sweetiieart.  Come,  beloved,  and  clasp  me  to  your  heart;  come,  and  we  shall 
be  happy.  A  Idss,  fond  love.  Adieu,  with  tender  embraces.  Ever  believe  me  to  be 
your  own  ever  dear,  fond  ilnn. 

The  LoKD  Advocate  then  proposed  to  give  in  the  deceased's  pocliet- 
book,  and  to  have  the  entries  in  it  read.  The  Coiirt  had  decided  when 
he  offered  it  before  that  then  a  sufficient  foundation  had  not  been  laid; 
but  he  thought  that  objection  could  not  be  made  now.  The  handwriting 
of  the  entries  was  proved  to  have  been  L' Angelier's ;  and  various  circum- 
stances had  been  proved,  in  the  course  of  the  evidence  already  adduced, 
to  have  occurred  on  the  very  days  under  date  of  which  they  were  entered 
in  this  book.  He  therefore  submitted  that  these  entries  were  statements 
by  himself  of  what  he  did  on  these  days,  and  that  the  pocket-book  should 
be  received. 

Mr  Young  argued  that  the  book  was  irregularly  kept ;  that  the  entry 
of  the  occurrence  on  the  22d  had  been  proved  by  the  several  witnesses  to 
be  inaccui'ate  ;  and  that,  though  some  of  the  matters  entered  under  dates 
did  occur  under  those  dates,  there  was  no  guarantee  that  they  were  all 
so.  Instead  of  being  a  memorandum-book  regularly  kept,  the  entries 
were  the  exceptions.  So  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  discover,  there  was 
no  case  in  which  such  a  book  had  been  received  in  evidence  of  facts 
mentioned  in  it.  If  such  a  case  existed,  it  would  no  doubt  be  founded 
upon  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution ;  but  if  there  were  not,  he  submitted 
that  the  present  was  not  a  case  of  the  kind  in  which  this  Court  should 
begin  the  admission  of  such  evidence. 

The  Solicitor-General  said  that  he  knew  of  no  principle  in  the  law 
of  evidence  which  excluded  a  document  written  by  a  deceased  person 
from  being  used  as  evidence  in  such  a  case,  and  contended  that  it  was 
good  secondary  evidence.  It  was  a  statement  by  L'Angelier  that  a  cer- 
tain circumstance  happened  on  a  certain  day.  Their  Lordships  would 
not  have  excluded  the  evidence  had  it  been  deponed  to  by  a  third  party 
who  had  heard  the  deceased  make  the  statement ;  and  though  he  could 
not  give  a  precedent  precisely  similar,  he  thought  the  whole  principle  of 
secondary  evidence  was  in  favour  of  its  admissibility. 

The  Dean  of  Faculty  was  also  heard  on  the  point.  He  contended 
that  no  precedent  could  be  shewn  in  which  the  ordinary  pocket  memo- 
randum of  a  deceased  person  had  been  used  for  the  purposes  souglit  in 
this  case.  There  was  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  dates  were  correctly 
entered;  and,  in  fiict,  the  book  did  not  profess  to  be  a  regidar  diary.  The 
journal  was  begun  in  1857  ;  the  deceased  lived  eighty  or  eighty-one  days 
in  that  year,  and  the  mmibcr  of  entries  was  only  twenty-six  ;  and  for  up- 
wards of  a  week  prior  to  his  death  it  had  ceased  to  be  his  journal  at  all; 
besides,  oven  amongst  these  few  entries,  there  were  instances  to  prove  the 
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loose  and  careless  manner  in  which  they  were  sometimes  made.  The 
SoHcitor-General  had  said  that  it  was  good  secondary  or  hearsay  evidence; 
but  it  appeared  to  liim  the  present  was  an  attempt  to  apply  secondary 
evidence  in  a  manner  hitherto  unknown.  He  had  always  understood  that 
the  principle  by  which  secondary  evidence  was  admitted  was  subject  to 
this  proviso — that  a  statement  made  for  one  purpose  could  not  be  re- 
ceived for  another — that  a  statement  made  by  a  party,  even  on  oath, 
upon  one  subject  was  not  receivable  for  another  pui'pose.  To  shew 
further  the  incorrectness  of  the  entries,  the  Dean  referred  to  one  under 
date  5th  March — "  Saw  Mimi — gave  her  a  note  and  received  one," 
which  was  contradicted  by  letter  119,  which  had  been  put  in  evidence  on 
the^'ground  that  the  prisoner's  letter  of  the  5th  March  was  an  answer  to 
it;  whereas,  according  to  the  entry,  they  were  exchanged  one  for  another. 

Tlie  Court  then  retired;  and  on  their  return. 

The  LoKD  Justice-Clerk  intimated  that  the  Court  would  give  their 
decision  on  Monday  morning. 

The  Lord  Advocate  stated  that,  in  the  event  of  the  memorandum 
book  being  received,  he  would  close  his  case,  with-  the  esception  of  one 
witness,  named  Anderson,  from  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  who  had  been  indis- 
posed ;  but  in  the  event  of  the  book  being  rejected,  he  would  reserve  his 
right  to  call  further  evidence. 

In  reply  to  a  Juryman,  the  Dean  of  Faculty  said  that  he  had  a 
number  of  witnesses  to  call  for  the  defence,  and  would  not  undertake  to 
say  that  the  case  would  be  closed  before  Wednesday. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  remarked  that,  in  a  case  of  such  importance, 
he  could  not  be  expected  to  go  on  with  his  charge  immediately  after  the 
speeches  on  both  sides  v/ere  concluded. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  till  Monday, 


SIXTH  DAY— Monday,  July  G.      . 

The  Court  resumed  this  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 

On  the  point  of  admission  or  rejection  of  the  diary  of  deceased  as  evi- 
dence, the  consideration  of  which  their  Lordships  adjourned  from  Saturday 
till  Monday, 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  after  alluding  to  the  great  importance  of  the 
matter,  said — The  admission  of  hearsay  evidence  is  an  established  rule  in 
the  law  of  Scotland,  but  under  restrictions  and  conditions  which  go  in 
many  instances  to  the  entire  rejection  of  the  evidence.  What  is  now  to 
be  proposed  is  this — to  produce  for  the  consideration  of  the  Jury  certain 
memoranda  or  jottings  made  by  the  deceased,  in  which  certain  things  are 
said  to  have  been  done,  which  go  directly  to  the  vital  part  of  this  charge. 
The  Dean  has  felt  that  so  strongly  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  state  what 
was  the  purport  of  one  of  the  entries;  but  we  must  take  care  that  the 
rules  of  evidence  are  not  relaxed,  merely  because  it  appears  that  the 
matter  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  case.  Before  evidence  can  be 
received  and  allowed  to  go  to  the  Jury,  it  must  bo  evidence  competent  to 
be  tendered.  It  will  not  do  to  take  a  half  view  of  the  case,  and  think 
it  material  that  such  a  thing  should  go  to  the  Jury  as  evidence  if  it  is 
not  legally  admissible  against  the  prisoner.     That  is  the  rule  also  in 
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civil   cases.       It   is   of  importance,  then,   iu   considering  whether    the 
evidence  is  admissible,  indeed  I  should  say  it  was  vitally  important,  to 
consider  and  ascertain  in  what  circumstances,  if  possible  from  what  motive, 
and  at  what  period  of  the  transactions  going  on  at  this  time,  these  entries 
were  made.     Now,  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  there  is  no  entry 
regarding  the  prisoner,  or  circumstances  connected   with  the   prisonei*, 
before  the  11th  of  February,  while  the  purpose  on  her  part  of  breaking 
off  this  engagement,  and  of  demanding  the  letters,  had  been  communicated 
to  the  deceased,  and  his  purpose  and  resolution  not  to  give  up  the  letters, 
and  to  keep  her  to  the  engagement,  appeared  to  have  been  made  known 
on  the  13th;  and  his  purpose  in  writing  these  entries  obviously  was  to 
endeavour  to  strengthen  his  hold  upon  the  prisoner,  not  only  by  refusing 
to  give  up  the  letters  at  that  time,  but  afterwards  to  object  to  their  inter- 
views and  communications,  so  as  to  endeavour  to  effect  his  object  in  pre- 
venting the  marriage,  and  to  entice  her  into  giving  up  the  engagement 
at  once.     I  make  this  observation  not  merely  with  reference  to  the  weight 
and  credibility  of  those  entries,  but  with  reference  to  their  admissibility. 
In  the  case  of  hearsay  evidence,  we  can  ascertain  from  the  witness  a  state- 
ment of  all  the  circumstances,  and  all  the  motives  connected  with  the 
statement  being  made  by  the  deceased.     AYhat  staggered  me  a  good  deal 
was — I  put  it  to  my  mind  thus  :  Supposing  an  entry  is  found  in  a  diary, 
"  I  met  A  B,  and  arranged  to  meet  A  B  at  such  a  place  to-morrow 
night,"   and   at    that    place    he   was    found   murdered.      It   might    be 
admissible  against  the  panel  charged  with  murder,  that  the  statement 
was  of  a  kind  to  be  left  with  the  Jury  to  say  whether  his  being  mur- 
dered at  this  particular  place  was  not  the  result  of  that  appointment. 
I  was  a  good  deal  affected,  too,  although  I  own  the  laAv  is  generally  very 
strong  on  this  point,  by  what  the  Lord  Advocate  so  forcibly  stated.    Sup- 
posing that  in  this  book  there  was  found  an  entry  that  this  man  had 
purchased  arsenic,  would  that  not  have  been  available  in  favour  of  the 
prisoner'?       I  think   there  is  an    objection,   without  giving  a    different 
opinion  on  the  point,  which  may  arise,  and  that  is,  it  may  be  also  evi- 
dence against  the  deceased.     One  illustration  was  suggested  to  my  mind 
by  a  person  whose  authority  and  experience  are  higher  than  any  of  our 
own.     Take  an  action  of  divorce  against  the  wife,  where  the  paramour  was 
dead,  and  an  entry  is  found  in  any  diary  of  his  that  he  had  enjoyed  the 
embraces  of  this  woman  in  her  husband's  absence — could  this  diary  be 
produced  against  the  wife  1     I  say  no.     What  we  are  asked  here  to  do  is 
A  thing  altogether  without  example  or  precedent.      No  traces  or  indica- 
tion of  such  a  proceeding  are  to  bo  found  in  any  book  that  a  memorandum 
made  by  the  deceased  shall  be  proof  against  the  panel  in  a  charge  of 
murder.      I  am  xmable  to  admit  such  evidence.      One  cannot  tell  how 
many  documents  may  exist,  and  be  found  in  the  repositories  of  the  de- 
ceased.    I  have  a  dim  recollection  of  a  case  in  1808,  the  trial  of  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Patch  for  murdering  a  man  named  Page,  and  in  wliich  a 
letter  of  the  murdered  man,  prior  to  his  death,  was  produced,  but  I  have 
not  found  that  it  was  allowed  to  be  admitted.      The  point  is  perfectly  new, 
find  I  am  certainly  of  opinion  that  it  should  not  be  admitted. 

Lord  Handyside  said — We  are  asked  to  receive,  as  evidence  for  the 
Crown,  a  pocket-book  containing  an  almanac  and  diary  for  1857,  in 
which  certain  entries  are  made  opposite  to  certain  days  of  the  week  from 
Feb.  11  to  March  14.     I  mention  these  extreme  dates,  first,  because  they 
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include  the  period  of  the  whole  of  the  entries  in  the  diary — the  entries 
not  beginning  -with  the  commencement  of  the  j^ear;  and  second,  because 
the  period  during  which  the  entries  were  made  has  reference  only  to  the 
first  and  second  charges  in  the  indictment.     The  third  charge  is  about 
time,  and  is  subsequent  to  the  entries  ceasing  to  be  made.      The  special 
j)oint  is,  whether  tlie  entries  of  certain  dates — two  in  number — are  to  be 
read  to  make  evidence  for  the  prosecution  as  regards  the  first  and  second 
charges  in  the  indictment.     The  whole  of  the  entries  have  been  written 
with  a  lead  pencil.     I  notice  this  to  make  the  observation  that  ink  and 
penmanship  afford  to  a  certain  degree  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  entries  were  m.ade  at  the  time  opposite  to  which  they  are  written. 
AVhen  all  the  entries  are  in  pencil  there  can  be  no  clue  as  to  the  time 
when  the  entries  are  in  point  of  fact  made,  or  that  the  original  entries 
have  not  been  expunged,  and  others  substituted  in  their  place,  whether 
this  be  in  correction  of  memory  or  with  the  purpose  and  design  of  impo- 
sition.    But  waiving  this  peculiarity  in  the  present  case,  the  point  to  be 
determined  is,  whether  the  entries  of  a  deceased  person  setting  forth  as 
having  occurred  at  particular  dates,  and  connected  with  the  name  of  an 
individual,  are  admissible  as  evidence  to  support  a  criminal  charge.     So 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  this  is  a  new  point.     We  have  received  no 
assistance  from  the  bar  by  reference  to  any  authority.     No  case  has  been 
stated  to  us  bearing  upon  the  subject  j  and  having  taken  some  pains 
myself  to  search  for  authority  and  precedent,  I  have  been  unsuccessful  in 
finding  either.     If  the   fact  be   so  undoubted,  it  is  a  circumstance  on 
which  the  objector  to  its  admission  as  evidence  is  entitled  to  found,  as 
shifting  from  him  to  the  prosecutor  the  burden  of  shewing  that  such 
evidence  ought  to  be  received.     I  think  the  question  is  one  of  great 
difficulty,  at  least  I  have  found  it  to  be  so.     Had  the  writer  of  the 
memoranda  been  living,  they  could  not  have  been  held  as  evidence. 
They  might  have  been  used  in  the  witness-box  to  refresh  the  memory 
of  the  witness.     What  would  be  required  would   be  the  oath  of  the 
Avitness,  and  his  evidence  would  be  taken  irrespective  of  any  weight 
being  put  upon  the  memoranda.     It  is  the  oath   of  the  Av^itness   and 
the  authority  of  his  statement  in  the  box  that  the  law  requires;  but  if 
the   writer  has  died,   is  this  circumstance  to  make  such   memoranda 
thenceforward   admissible  as  evidence  1     There  is  no   check   upon  the 
accuracy  of  these  statements,  whether  arising  from  innocent  mistakes 
or  from  prejudice.     I   don't  say  that  they  are  supposed   to   be  false, 
for   the   idea  is   repugnant,   from  the  consideration  that   it  v/ould    be 
idle  and  fanciful  to  say  that  such  memoranda  would  be  kept  by  the 
Avriter ;  but  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  statements  may  be  made  wholly 
imaginary,  Avith  a  vicAv  to  the  subsequent  injury  of  the  party,  and  could 
it  be  admissible  to  take  as  evidence  such  a  diary,  which  might  be  made 
a  baneful  instrument  of  calumny  and  accusation?     I  speak  just  now  of 
private  memoranda,  diaries,  and  journals  taken  in  the  absti-act.     As  to 
other  writings  of  a  deceased  person,  such  as  letters,  I  do  not  say  that 
they  may  not  be  admissible  as  evidence  after  death  ;  for  they  had  been 
communicated  to  at   least   one   person.      It    was   contended   that   the 
principle  of  hearsay   evidence   was   admitted   to  extend   to  documents 
Avritten  by  a  deceased  person.     It  is  assumed  that  a  declaration  in  writ- 
ing of  what   is   spoken   would   have   been    admissible,  but   this  would 
be  a  fallacious  ground  to  rest  on,  if  Avords  written  Avould  require  to  be 
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taken  as  they  stand  without  explanation  or  qualification.  Words  spoken 
to  anotlier  are  subject  to  further  inquiry  by  the  party  spoken  to  as  to 
the  meaaing  of  the  speaker,  and  a  sort  of  CL'03;5-esamination  made  as  to 
the  matter  which  was  communicated  to  him ;  and  all  those  things  may 
be  brought  out  in  the  examination  of  the  witness  \vho  comes  into  Court 
and  gives  us  hearsay  evidence.  Now,  a  mere  writing  in  the  way  of 
memoranda  or  au  entry  in  a  pocket-book,  in  the  sole  custody  of  the 
writer  till  his  death,  cannot  be  subjected  t®  any  such  tests.  It  may  be 
an  idle  piece  of  writing,  or  it  may  be  unfounded  suspicion  or  ambiguous 
charges  preferred  by  hostile  and  vindictive  feelings  in  a  moody  and 
spiteful  mind.  This  view  impressed  me  strongly  against  the  idea  of 
admitting  a  journal  or  diary  as  evidence  to  support  the  prosecution.  I 
think  the  question  before  us  must  be  decided  as  a  general  point.  As 
such,  I  take  it  up.  If  I  were  to  take  into  account  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  I  see  much  perhaps  to  vindicate  the  Court  in  its 
reception  as  evidence,  and  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters  which  have 
been  already  read  in  evidence"  much  to  give  corroboration  and  verifica- 
tion to  some  at  least  of  the  entries  in  the  pocket-book ;  but  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  close  my  mind  against  such  considerations,  and  look  above  all  to 
a  general  and  therefore  safe  rule  by  which  to  be  guided.  I  have  come, 
therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  production  of  the  diary  as  evidence 
in  the  case,  in  support  of  the  first  and  second  charges,  ought  to  be  re- 
jected. 

Lord  Ivory  said,  that,  like  their  Lordships,  he  had  given  his  most 
anxious,  serious,  and  unremitting  consideration  to  this  subject.  He  had 
sought  every  book,  and  had  found  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  authority 
certainly;  but  judging  by  the  abstract  rules  of  evidence  applied  to  other 
cases,  he  could  find  no  principle  to  exclude  the  document.  He  therefore 
felt  himself  totally  unable  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  evidence 
should  be  excluded  from  the  Jury.  He  would  content  himself  with  simply 
intimating  his  dissent.  It  appeared  to  him  it  was  admissible  as  evidence, 
and  it  would  be  for  the  Jury  to  consider  what  was  the  value  of  that 
evidence,  and  to  decide. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  there  was  a  passage  in  the  letter  No.  79 
which  he  considered  material  to  the  case,  and  which  he  wished  read. 

The  following  passage  was  then  read  by  the  Clerk  :; — '•  B.  and  M.  are 
fr.  im  home.  Will  you  not  come  to  your  wife  Mimi  1  I  think  yuu  may 
conie  shortly  to  the  house.  I  shall  let  you  in.  No  one  will  hear  you. 
You  can  make  it  late;  twelve  if  you  please.  I  will  long  for  you,  sweet 
dear  Emile,  Emile,  I  will  see  your  sweet  smile,  and  hear  your  sweet 
voice.  You  will  come  to  your  Mimi  and  clasp  her  to  your  bosom,  kiss 
her  and  call  her  your  wife.  I  will  not  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas;  but 
if  we  are  saved  till  next  togethei',  we  shall  then  be  happy." 

Mrs  Anderson  examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — I  am  acquainted 
with  the  prisoner.  I  recollect  meeting  her  at  my  own  house  on  5th 
February  last.  I  had  no  conversation  with  her  then  about  Mr  Minnoch. 
I  met  her  at  a  party  at  i\Irs  Wilkie's  house,  and  it  was  then  that  we 
spoke  of  Mr  Minnoch.  She  wore  a  necklace  on  that  occasion.  She  told 
me  she  had  got  it  from  her  papa.  I  asked  her  if  she  had  not  got  it  from 
Mr  Minnoch.     She  said  '•'  No." 

The  Lord  Advocate  intimated  that  the  case  for  the  Crown  was  closed. 
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EXCULPATORY  EVIDENCE. 

The  Dean  of  Faculty  said  it  -was  desirable,  in  bringing  forward  the  evidence  as  to 
L'Angelier's  character,  that,  if  possible,  no  names  should  be  dragged  into  public 
notice. 

The  LoKD  Advocate  said  he  was  Tvilling  to  endeavour  to  avoid  bringing  out  any 
names. 

The  following  evidence  for  the  defence  was  then  proceeded  with  : — 

EoBERT  Baicee — I  am  a  grocer  at  St  Helier's,  Jersey.  I  lived  in  Edinburgh  at 
one  time,  and  acted  as  waiter  in  the  Eainbow  Tavern,  and  when  there  I  was 
acquainted  with  Emile  L'Angelier.  That  was  in  1851.  He  lived  in  the  Eainbow 
between  six  and  nine  months,  till  he  went  to  Dundee.  We  slept  together.  The 
tavern  was  kept  by  an  uncle  of  mine,  Mr  George  Baker,  at  that  time.  L'Angelier 
was  then  in  very  bad  circumstances,  living  on  Mr  Baker's  bounty.  He  was  out  of  a 
situation,  and  waiting  till  he  could  get  one.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  at  that  time. 
He  was  a  quiet  sort  of  a  person.  I  was  not  much  out  with  him.  He  was  very  easily 
excited.  He  was  at  times  subject  to  very  low  spirits.  I  have  often  seen  him  crying 
at  night-time.  He  spoke  of  suicide  a  while  before  he  went  to  Dundee.  He  said  on 
more  than  one  occasion  he  was  tired  of  existence,  and  that  he  wished  he  was  out  of 
the  world.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  he  got  out  of  bed  and  walked  to  the  win- 
dow. I  awoke  and  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  there ;  he  said  if  I  had  not  dis- 
turbed him  he  would  have  thrown  himself  out.  The  windows  of  the  Eainbow  are 
six  storeys  high,  very  nearly  the  height  of  the  ISTorth  Bridge.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
getting  out  of  bed  at  night  and  walking  about  the  room  weeping,  and  in  a  very 
excited  state.  I  was  aware  that  about  that  time  he  met  with  some  disappointment 
in  a  love  affair.  He  did  not  tell  me  about  it,  but  inj  uncle  did.  I  heard  him  talk 
to  other  people  about  it.  It  was  some  lady  in  Fife.  He  was  very  distressed  at  his 
situation,  and  not  being  able  to  keep  his  engagement.  When  he  was  speaking  on 
this  subject,  I  did  not  see  him  crying.  On  that  occasion  when  he  said  he  intended 
to  have  thrown  himself  over  the  window,  he  seemed  very  cool ;  he  was  not  crying. 
He  did  not  seem  excited  or  agitated  in  any  way.  He  came  to  his  bed  at  once  when 
I  spoke  to  him.  I  thought  he  was  in  earnest,  because  he  had  talked  about  it  so 
often  before.  We  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  walks  together  in  the  morning  before 
business  began.  Several  times  we  walked  together  to  Leith  Pier.  He  talked  to  me 
about  suicide  when  we  were  on  the  pier.  He  said  one  morning  he  had  a  great  mind 
to  throw  himself  over ;  for  he  was  quite  tired  of  his  existence.  I  have  seen  him 
reading  newspaper  accounts  of  cases  of  suicide.  I  have  heard  him  say  on  such  an 
occasion — "Ah,  there  is  a  person  who  has  had  thecom-age  to  do  what  I  should  have 
done ;  I  wish  I  had  the  courage  to  do  the  same." 

By  the  Loed  Advocate — I  had  met  him  once  in  Jersey.  He  had  been  living  in 
Edinburgh  before  I  saw  him,  and  was  over  in  Jersey  on  a  visit.  It  would  be  about 
1846,  I  think,  that  I  saw  him  there. 

By  Mr  Young — [Shewn  letter  No.  1] — I  received  that  letter  from  the  deceased 
from  Dundee.  There  is  no  date  on  it.  It  was  shortly  after  he  left  the  Eainbow  to 
go  to  Dundee  that  I  received  it.  In  it  he  says  (after  giving  me  instructions  as  to 
his  trunks  and  letters) : — "  I  never  was  so  unhappy  all  my  life;  I  wish  I  had  courage 
to  blow  my  brains  out." 

William  Pkingle  Laird — I  am  a  nurseryman  in  Dundee.  I  was  acquainted  with 
the  late  L'Angelier,  and  knew  him  when  he  was  in  the  service  of  Dickson  &  Co.,  in 
184-3.  I  took  him  into  our  employment  in  Dundee  in  1852.  He  had  been  away 
from  the  Di-cksons'  a  long  time,  and  had  been  in  France  before  he  came  to  me.  He 
came  to  me  about  six  o'clock  on  the  25th  January,  or  Old  Handsel  Monday.  He 
remained  with  mc  till  the  end  of  August  or  1st  of  September.  I  thought  he  was  a 
very  sober  young  man,  and  very  kind  and  obliging.  He  was  very  changeable  and 
excitable  in  his  disposition.  He  was  sometimes  very  melancholj^  and  other  times 
very  lively.  When  he  came  to  me  in  January  1852  he  was  very  dull;  he  was  not 
very  well,  and  had  a  kind  of  cold.  He  did  not  tell  me  exactly  at  first,  but  shortly 
after  he  came  to  me  he  told  me  about  a  cross  in  love.  He  had  assisted  me  some- 
times in  the  seed-shop,  but  he  sometimes  wrought  light  work  in  the  nursery  too. 
It  was  about  a  fortnight  or  a  month  after  he  came  that  he  told  nic  ho  had  had  a 
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erosa  in  love.  He  told  me  it  was  reported  that  the  girl  was  to  be  inarried  on 
another,  but  he  would  scarcely  believe  it,  as  he  did  not  think  she  would 
take  anotlifir.  I  understood  it  was  because  she  was  pledged  to  him.  He 
told  me  who  she  was.  Was  she  of  a  higher  rank  than  himself] — I  did  not 
know  the  lady,  but  I  believe  she  was  in  the  middle  station  of  life.  After  this  I  saw 
ihe  lady's  marriage  in  the  newspapers.  I  got  a  letter  from  my  brother  in  Edinburgh, 
and  he  asked  me  if  L'Angelier  had  seen  an  Edinburgh  newspaper  of  a  certain  date, 
in  which  the  marriage  was  1  L'Angelier  had  read  the  notice  of  the  marriage.  I 
know  Wm.  Pringle.  He  is  my  cousin,  and  was  my  apprentice  at  the  time  I  refer 
to.  I  think  it  was  he  who  told  me  about  something  L'Angelier  had  done.  T  spoke 
to  L'Angelier  in  consequence.  I  told  him  I  was  sorry  to  see  him  so  melancholy,  and 
was  still  more  sorry  to  hear  that  he  had  taken  up  a  knife  with  which  to  stab  himself. 
He  said  very  little ;  but  was  very  dull.  I  did  all  I  could  to  soothe  him.  He  said 
he  was  truly  miserable,  and  wished  he  was  out  of  this  world — destroy  himself,  or 
something  to  that  effect.  He  was  in  a  very  melancholy  state  after  this.  He  was 
gloomy  and  moody,  and  never  spoke  to  any  one.  I  had  frequent  conversations  with 
him  every  day ;  at  least  several  conversations.  Did  he  appear  to  be  a  person  who 
had  any  religious  feeling  that  would  deter  him  from  doing  what  he  said  ]— He  attended 
church  regularly,  and  was  very  moral,  but  he  did  not  shew  anything  particular  as  to 
religion.  He  went  sometimes  to  church  with  me,  and  sometimes  he  went  to  the 
English  Chapel.  He  told  me  often  about  his  having  been  in  France,  and  that  he 
was  in  Paris  during  the  Pievolution  of  1848.  He  told  me  he  was  engaged  in  the 
Eevolution. 

The  Lord  Justice-Cleek  asked  if  this  was  necessary  ■? 
Mr  Young — It  is  to  shew  his  nationality. 

Examination  continued  by  Mr  Young — He  told  me  he  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Guards.  He  was  rather  a  poor  man.  I  don't  recollect  the  wages  he  had 
from  me.  He  came  to  me  as  an  extra  hand,  and  was  out  of  employment  at  the 
time ;  and  I  think  he  had  8s.  or  9s.  a-week,  with  bed,  board,  and  lodgings.  He  had 
no  engagement,  and  was  very  well  pleased  with  what  he  received. 

William  Pringle — I  was  in  the  service  of  Mr  Laird  in  Dundee  in  1852.  I  knew 
L'Angelier,  who  was  there  at  that  time.  AVe  both  lived  in  Mr  Laird's  house.  I  had 
frequent  conversations  with  L'Angelier.  I  remember  of  seeing  a  marriage  in  the 
newspapers.  I  did  not  see  L'Angelier  read  it ;  nor  did  I  tell  him,  so  far  as  I  recollect, 
what  1  had  seen  in  the  newspaper.  I  told  him  I  had  heard  of  the  marriage  in 
the  nursery!  I  mentioned  that  to  him  when  we  were  in  the  shop.  I  don't  remem- 
ber the  express  words  I  used ;  but  I  told  him  the  circumstance  that  I  had  heard  at 
the  nursery  that  there  was  such  a  marriage.  I  don't  remember  of  saying  to  him  I 
had  seen  it  in  the  newspapers.  He  seemed  to  be  very  much  agitated  Avhen  I  told 
him  about  it,  and  he  ran  two  or  three  times  behind  the  counter ;  at  least  once  or 
twice.  He  then  took  hold  of  a  counter  knife.  He  did  not  point  it  to  his  throat, 
but  held  it  extended  in  his  hand.  1  stepped  forward  to  him  in  consequence,  and 
he  then  put  it  down.  I  don't  remember  what  he  said.  I  don't  think  he  was  crying ; 
at  least  I  did  not  observe  it.  He  was  very  changeable  in  his  temper  and  spirits,  and 
was  particularly  melancholy  for  some  time  after  this  occurrence.  He  and  I  slept 
together.  I  was  a  little  afraid,  in  my  own  mind,  that  he  would  do  something  ^vrong. 
I  am  now  twenty-one,  and  that  was  in  1852 — five  years  ago. 

Andrew  Watson  Smith — -I  am  an  upholsterer  in  Dundee.  I  was  acquainted  with 
L'Angelier  when  he  was  iu  Laird's  employment  in  1852.  He  and  I  became  pretty 
intimate.  I  was  lodging  at  that  time  at  Newport;  and  L'Angelier  was  frequently  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  me.  He  sometimes  came  on  a  Saturday,  and  remained  till 
the  Monday.  We  slept  together  on  these  occasions.  I  had  very  good  opportunities 
of  observing  his  disposition  and  state  of  mind.  I  thought  him  a  very  excitable 
sort  of  character,  often  in  high  spirits,  and  often  very  low.  He  mentioned  to  me  a 
disappointment  in  love  he  liad  at  that  time.  He  mentioned  the  lady's  name.  He 
told  me  he  had  been  engaged  to  her  for  a  number  of  years — that  he  loved  her  very 
much — and  that  it  had  been  broken  ofl';  and  that  on  these  occasions  he  felt  inclined 
to  destroy  himself,  lie  shewed  me  a  ring  he  had  got  from  the  ladj'.  There  was 
a  name  on  it,  and  T  think  it  was  the  lady's,  but  I  am  not  sure.  Cl^encrally,  when  he 
spoke  about  destroying  himself,  it  was  in  a  very  melancholy  strain.  He  said  he 
would  never  be  happy  again,  and  that  h^  thought  he  would  drown  himself.    Did  ha 
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ever  actually  tell  you  at  one  time  of  Ms  having  gone  to  destroy  himself] — I  have  a 
very  faint  remembrance  of  it,  but  I  am  not  sure.  The  question  pressed. — He  said 
he  once  went  to  the  Dean  Bridge  at  Edinburgh  to  throw  himself  over,  but  I  am  not 
quite  sure. 

By  the  Lokd  Justice-Clekk — Was  that  before  he  came  to  Dundee? — Yes. 

By  Mr  Young — And  v/hy  did  he  try  to  do  this"? — Because  this  lady  had  jilted 
him.  Did  he  say  what  hindered  him  from  doing  it " — No.  Was  self-destruction  a 
very  frequent  subject  of  conversation  with  him? — -Yes.  Did  you  think  him  serious 
when  he  spoke  of  destroying  himself? — I  thought  him  serious  in  his  own  mind;  but 
still  I  had  no  serious  apprehen&ions  he  would  do  it.  Was  it  want  of  courage  that 
made  you  think  so? — Weil,  want  of  courage,  perhaps.  Anything  else? — 'No; 
nothing  else  that  struck  me.  It  was  only  when  he  was  in  his  low  moods  that  he 
spoke  about  self-destruction.  He  told  me  about  being  in  France  at  the  Eevolution. 
Did  he  mention  to  you  about  any  injury  he  had  received  there? — He  told  me  he  felt 
very  nervous  after  leaving  France,  which  he  attributed  partly  to  the  excitement  of 
the  occasion.  He  said  he  frequently  heard  a  noise  behind  him,  which  he  described 
like  a  number  of  rats  following  him.  He  was  always  very  excited  when  he  spoke 
about  the  lady  who  had  jilted  him.  I  remember  of  his  crying  once  on  those  occa- 
sions. He  appeared  to  be  in  great  grief.  That  was  the  first  time  he  talked  to  me 
about  destroying  himself,  and  of  drowning  himself. 

Wm.  Anderson  examined- — I  was  a  nursery  and  seedsman  in  Dundee  in  1852.  I 
was  acquainted  with  Emile  L'Angelier  while  he  was  with  Mr  Laird.  He  sometimes 
came  to  my  shop.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him,  and  had  several  conversations  with 
him.  What  was  his  character  ? — I  think  he  was  rather  sanguine  and  excitable.  He 
had  the  appearance  of  being' vain.  His  conversation  had  that  character.  When 
women  were  spoken  of,  he  boasted  of  his  success  with  ladies,  and  spoke  a  great  deal 
about  them.  Do  you  remember  what  he  said  about  them  ? — I  remember  one  occasion 
particularly.  It  was  in  my  own  house.  One  night  I  had  him  to  supper,  and  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  ladies.  He  told  me  he  was  very  intimate  with  two  ladies  in 
Dundee  at  the  time;  that  he  felt  an  attachment  towards  them,  and  that  it  seemed  to 
him  it  was  returned.  He  said  they  were  very  beautiful  girls,  and  worth  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money. 

The  Lord  Justigs-Clsek — Did  he  mean  he  was  successful  in  seducing  ladies,  or 
what? — ISTo;  that  he  loved  them,  and  that  they  loved  him  in  return. 

By  Mr  Young — I  thought  he  spoke  in  earnest.  He  did  boast  of  ladies  being 
attached  to  him.  That  was  not  his  constant  subject;  it  only  came  up  occasionally. 
Did  he  ever  speak  of  being  jilted  ? — He  said  he  could  not  tell  what  he  would  do  if 
he  were  jilted.  He  spoke  to  the  effect  that  he  would  have  revenge  in  some  shape 
or  otiier  on  them  if  they  did  jilt  him.  Was  he  irritable  in  his  disposition  ? — Occa- 
sionally he  was.  How  did  he  shew  it? — He  would  sit  on  some  occasions  quite  dull 
■when  females  were  spoken  of,  and  then  he  would  suddenly  get  up  in  an  excited 
state.  Did  his  manner  or  disposition  appear  to  you  like  that  of  a  Scotchman  or 
Englishman? — It  was  more  like  the  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish  style. 

William  Ogilvie,  examined  by  Mr  Young — I  am  assistant  teller  in  the  Dundee 
Bank.  In  1852  I  was  secretary  of  the  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society  in  Dundee, 
and  a  number  of  the  meetings  of  that  Society  were  held  in  Laird's  back-shop.  In 
this  way,  I  became  very  intimate  with  L'Angelier.  He  was  very  variable  in  his 
spirits — remarkably  so.  What  were  his  favourite  subjects  of  conversation ?—Well, 
it  was  generally  about  ladies.  Was  he  vain  of  his  success  with  them? — From  his 
conversation  he  was. 

The  LoBD  Justice-Cleek — Vain  of  what? — He  talked  of  ladies  always  looking  at 
him  in  passing  along  the  street.  He  seemed  to  have  considerable  success  in  getting 
acquainted  with  them. 

By  Mr  Young — He  spoke  of  them  falling  in  love  with  him.  Did  you  ever  hear 
him  say  what  he  would  do  if  he  got  a  disappointment? — On  one  occasion — it  was  in 
Laird's  shop — standing  and  speaking  to  him  one  evening,  he  said  that  if  he  got  a 
disappointment  he  would  think  nothing  of  taking  that  knife  (lifting  a  large  knife 
which  they  had  for  cutting  twine,  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word)  and  sticking 
it  into  himself.  He  was  not  speaking  of  any  real  case.  The  idea  seemed  to  excite 
him  somewhat.  He  spoke  to  me  on  one  occasion  about  being  in  France,  and  travel- 
ling there.    He  did  not  mention  any  date.    I  understood  he  travelled  with  some 
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persons  of  distinction,  and  that  he  had  charge  of  all  their  luggage,  horses,  &c. — I 
don't  know  in  what  capacity.  He  said  that,  iu  travelling,  the  horses  were  very 
much  knocked  up  in  consequence  of  the  long  journeys,  and  that  he  had  given  the 
horses  arsenic. 

By  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk — Was  it  in  French  or  ia  English  he  said  that? — It 
was  in  English.  Allow  me  to  explain.  At  that  time  I  was  not  much  acquainted 
with  the  efFects  of  arsenic,  and  I  was  interested  in  what  he  said,  and  wanted  to  know 
what  effect  it  had  on  the  horses.  What  he  told  me  was  that  he  had  given  it  to 
the  horses  in  order  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  a  long  journey.  I  asked  him  what 
effect  the  arsenic  had.  He  said  it  made  them  long-winded,  and  by  this  means  they 
were  enabled  to  .finish  the  journey.  In  reply,  I  asked  if  he  was  not  afraid  of  poison- 
ing the  horses.  Oh,  no,  he  said,  so  far  from  doing  that,  he  had  taken  it  himself. 
I  told  him  I  should  not  like  to  follow  his  example.  He  seemed  to  say  that  he  had 
not  felt  any  bad  effects  from  it,  or  that  there  was  no  danger,  or  some  expression 
like  that. 

Examination  continued  by  Mr  Young — Did  he  tell  you  any  other  property  it 
hadl — He  mentioned  that  another  effect  of  it  was  that  it  improved  the  completion. 
Did  he  lead  you  to  understand  that  he  had  taken  it  to  improve  his  own  complexion  ? 
— He  did  not  say  so  in  so  many  words ;  but  that  was  what  I  inferred  from  what  he 
said.  Did  he  say  anything  about  having  taken  it  as  a  medicine,  or  for  a  pain  that 
he  had  1 — -Yes  ;  he  said  he  had  a  pain  in  his  back,  or  a  difSculty  of  breathing,  and 
that  it  had  a  good  effect  in  that  way.  Did  he  ever  shew  you  any  arsenic  1 — I  am 
not  sure  that  he  did.  I  rather  think  that  he  opened  the  desk  and  shewed  me  some 
in  a  papei".  He  either  shewed  me  some,  or  said  that  he  had  some — I  am  not  sure 
which — but  it  was  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Did  he  shew  you  any  mineral  at 
the  same  time  1 — Yes ;  he  shewed  me  a  fine  piece  of  copper  ore.  It  was  that  which 
led  to  the  conversation  about  arsenic.  He  told  me  he  had  got  that  piece  of  ore  on 
his  journey,  and  it  was  that  brought  on  the  conversation  both  about  the  journey  and  the 
arsenic.  Did  you  ever  see  him  eat  anything  that  you  understood  to  be  dangerous  ? 
• — I  have  seen  him  on  more  than  one  occasion  eat  poppy  seeds  in  large  quantities — 
in  handfuls,  in  fact,  while  in  the  shop.  Did  you  make  any  remark  at  the  time  1 — 
He  had  been  selling  a  quantity  of  poppy  seeds  from  a  drawer,  and  after  the  customer 
had  left  the  shop,  he  took  out  a  handful  and  eat  them.  I  expressed  my  surprise, 
and  said  I  understood  they  wei"e  poisonous.  He  said,  "  So  far  from  that,  they  are 
much  better  than  filberts  or  nuts."  Did  he  so.y  anything  more  about  them! — Yes  ; 
he  said  he  had  taken  them  in  such  quantities  that  he  had  got  quite  giddy  with  them. 
I  think  he  said  he  had  done  that  in  Dickson  and  Son's  shop  when  he  was  there. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Loud  Advocate — I  became  acquainted  with  L'Angelier  in 
the  early  part  of  1852.  He  used  to  talk  a  good  deal  about  ladies.  He  said  what 
he  would  do  if  he  were  jilted;  but  ho  did  not  say  he  had  been  jilted.  I  did  hear 
that  he  had,  but  not  from  himself.  AVe  had  only  one  conversation  about  the  arsenic. 
He  did  not  say  in  what  shape  he  took  it,  or  in  what  quantity.  The  way  it  came 
about  was  this  ;  I  was  making  a  collection  of  minerals,  and  I  had  expressed  a  wish 
to  possess  some  specimens.  He  said  he  had  a  number  of  specimens  at  home,  and 
he  shewed  me  the  piece  of  copper  ore  which  he  had  in  his  desk.  I  said  I  would 
like  a  bit  like  it,  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  conversation  about  that,  and  the  mode 
in  which  he  had  obtained  it,  that  he  spoke  about  the  arsenic.  Why  did  you  suppose 
that  poppy  seeds  are  dangerous  ? — I  understood  that  opium  was  made  from  them. 

By  the  Lord  Justice-Cleek — Was  it  only  on  the  day  that  thcj^  were  exhausted  that 
he  gave  the  horses  arsenic '.' — I  am  not  able  to  say  ;  ho  just  said  in  general  terms  that 
he  gave  them  arsenic.  I  cannot  say  that  he  spoke  like  a  foreigner.  I  knew  he  was 
a  foreigner,  but  he  spoke  remarkably  good  English.  I  think  I  only  heard  him  speak 
French  on  one  occasion.  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  was  not  the  French  word  for  the 
common  here  that  they  give  to  horses.  He  spoke  iu  English.  I  am  quite  sure  he 
meant  arsenic. 

David  Hill — I  am  a  market  gardener  in  Dundee.  I  was  in  Mr  Laird's  employ- 
ment when  L'Angelier  was  there.  That  was  in  1852,  when  I  was  in  Mr  Laird's 
service,  and  L'Angelier  was  there.  I  once  found  a  small  parcel.  That  was  before 
L'Angelier  was  there.  I  found  a  small  parcel,  and  lifted  it,  and  put  it  into  my 
pocket,  and  brought  it  to  Dundee.  The  person  I  shewed  it  to  there  supposed  it  to 
be  arsenic.      I  don't  recollect  how  long  that  was  before  L'Angelier  came,     I  men- 
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tioned  it  to  him.  I  told  him  of  finding  it  there.  He  said,  Oh,  that  was  nothing 
strange,  he  used  it  regularly.     He  said  nothing  more ;  at  least,  I  don't  recollect. 

Mr  Young — Did  he  tell  you  for  what  purposes  he  used  it  1 — No,  he  said  he  used  it 
regularly.     I  tried  to  remember,  but  I  don't  recollect  for  what  purposes. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — You  have  been  trying  to  remember;  how 
long  1 — Well,  I  can't  say ;  since  I  have  been  asked  about  this  affair. 

The  Lord  Advocate — When  Avas  that  1 — Saturday  last. 

The  Lord  Advocate — Who  asked  you1 — Captain  Miller. 

The  Lord  Advocate — That  is  Captain  Miller  of  Glasgow? — He  was  Superin- 
tendent of  Police  at  Glasgow.  He  is  now  Messenger-at-Arms.  Do  you  know  that 
anybody  was  there  with  you  when  you  spoke  about  it  1 — No. 

The  Lord  Advocate — He  said  he  used  it  regularly? — Yes,  Sir. 

The  Lord  Advocate — Did  he  say  in  what  way  1 — No,  he  did  not  mention  it.  I 
did  not  inquire. 

Ke-examined  by  Mr  Young — How  long  is  it  since  you  were  cited  to  appear  1 — 
Since  Monday. 

Mr  Young — A  week  ago  ;  you  have  been  thinking  about  it  since  then? — Yes,  Sir. 

Mr  Young — You  were  examined  on  Saturday? — Yes,  Sir. 

Mr  Young — You  have  heard  of  L' Angelier's  death  from  the  newspapers  1 — No, 
Sir ;  but  I  had  heard  people  talking  about  it. 

Mr  Young — After  you  heard  of  L'Angelier's  death  in  Glasgow,  did  you  remem- 
ber this  circumstance? — -Witness  hesitated. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — Did  you  recollect  this  circumstance  of  the  conversa- 
tion about  arsenic  when  you  heard  of  L'Angelier's  death  ? — No. 

Mr  Young — But  you  recollected  it  some  time  ago  ? — -Yes,  Sir. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — If  you  did  not  recollect  it  then,  what  brought  it  to 
your  mind  ?— I  do  not  recollect. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — Was  it  any  conversation  of  others  at  Dundee  that 
made  you  recollect  this  conversation  about  arsenic  ? — I  do  not.  know.  Sir. 

The  Lord  Advocate — Did  you  recollect  it  before  Mr  Miller  spoke  to  vou? — Yes, 
Sir. 

Edward  Mackay,  examined  by  Mr  Young — I  am  a  merchant  in  Dublin ;  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  Edinburgh  in  the  course  of  m}"-  business.  On  such  occasions  1 
went  to  the  Kainbow.  I  got  acquainted  with  L'Angelier  there.  I  was  acquainted 
with  Mr  Baker,  who  keeps  the  tavern.  I  was  first  -acquainted  with  L'Angelier  in 
1846,  and  continued  to  see  him  at  the  Eainbow  till  the  day  or  so  before  his  going  to 
Dundee.  I  had  many  meetings  and  conversations  with  him.  I  saw  quite  enough 
to  enable  me  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  character  and  disposition.  My  opinion  was 
anything  but  a  good  one.  I  considered  him  a  vain,  lying  fellow.  He  was  very 
boastful  of  his  personal  appearance,  of  parties  admiring  him — ladies  in  particular — 
of  his  high  acquaintances  especially,  and  the  society  he  moved  in,  when  he  returned 
from  the  Continent,  and  was  more  of  a  man.  He  boasted  of  the  high  society  he 
met  on  the  Continent — the  titled  people.  Not  believing  what  he  said,  I  did  not 
store  up  any  of  their  titles.  I  met  him  one  evening  in  Princes  Street  Gardens, 
shortly  before  his  going  to  Dundee.  He  went  to  Dundee  the  following  day.  He 
was  sitting  when  I  came  on  him  accidentally.  He  had  got  his  head  in  a  cambric 
pocket-handkerchief.  I  put  my  hand  on  him  and  said,  L'Angelier.  He  looked  up, 
and  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  crying  very  bitterly.  His  eyes  looked  as  if  he  had 
been  weeping  much.  He  mentioned  a  lady  in  Pifeshire  who  had  slighted  him,  and 
treated  him  very  badly.  I  made  light  of  the  matter.  He  was  much  excited  when 
he  was  telling  me.  He  spoke  about  ladies  admiring  him  very  often.  On  one 
occasion,  I  remember  particularly,  he  came  into  the  Kainbow  and  told  me  a  lady  in 
Princes  Street,  walking  with  another  lady,  had  remarked  what  pretty  feet  he  had. 
I  believed  it  to  be  a  story  latterly.  I  never  believed  a  word  he  said.  On  that 
occasion  in  particular,  he  spoke  of  ladies  admiring  him. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — He  said  he  heard  the  ladies  say  this? — Yes. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — Was  it  a  common  occurrence  for  him  to  speak  of 
ladies  admiring  him  in  this  way  ? — Yes. 

Re-examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — I  have  a  counting-house  in  Dublin,  I 
believed  the  story  of  the  Pifeshire  lady,  because  I  saw  him  weep. 
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The  LoED  Advocate — You  believed  him  whea  he  wepf! — Yes.  I  thought  there 
was  something  in  it  then.    (Laughter). 

Janet  Chkistib,  examined  by  Mr  Young,  deponed — Some  years  ago  I  was 
acquainted  with  a  Mrs  Craig,  residing  in  St  George's  Road,  Glasgow.  She  had  a 
son  in  Huggins  and  Company's  warehouse,  Glasgow.  I  visited  her  house  frequently. 
I  occasionally  met  L'Angelier  there.  I  recollect  hearing  him  say  that  the  French 
ladies  used  arsenic  to  improve  their  complexion.     That  was  about  four  years  ago. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Lord-Advocate — -I  can't  recollect  exactly  when  it  was  that 
L'Angelier  made  this  observation.  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  whether  it 
was  at  a  dinner  or  an  evening  party.    I  do  not  recollect  in  whose  presence  he  said  so. 

By  the  Court — My  acquaintance  with  him  was  very  slight.  I  thought  he  was 
rather  forward  and  full  of  pretension. 

Alexander  Millar,  examined  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty — I  am  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Huggins  and  Company.  I  was  acquainted  with  the  late  L'Angelier.  He  was 
there  before  I  was.  He  told  me  he  was  going  to  be  married.  He  told  me  so  several 
times,  first  about  nine  months  before  his  death.  He  said  several  times  he  intended 
to  be  married  on  certain  days,  but  these  days  passed.  At  last  he  said  he  was  really 
going  to  be  married.  I  said  it  would  pass  over  as  usual.  He  affirmed,  however, 
that  it  would  not.  He  gave  me  to  understand  that  it  would  be  in  about  two  months 
after  the  time  he  told  me.  He  told  me  on  that  occasion  to  whom  he  was  to  be 
married.     He  was  very  sensitive,  easily  depressed,  and  as  easily  uplifted. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — On  a  former  day  we  got  an  expression  from  Mr  Kennedy 
that  he  was  very  mercurial. 

Examination  continued — I  do  not  recollect  him  speaking  to  me  about  suicide,  or 
desiring  to  be  in  his  grave.  On  one  occasion,  however,  he  said  he  wished  he  was 
dead.  He  once  spoke  to  me  of  a  person  taking  his  own  life.  He  said  he  did  not 
consider  there  was  any  sin  in  a  person  taking  away  his  own  life  to  get  out  of  the 
world  when  tired  of  it.  Having  lost  all  happiness  in  it,  I  think  was  his  expression. 
I  objected,  and  said  that  our  life  was  not  our  own,  and  that  we  had  no  right  to  do 
with  it  as  we  chose.  He  did  not  acknowledge,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  having  altered 
his  opinion.  Upon  the  occasion  when  he  said  he  wished  he  were  dead,  I  was  just 
going  to  say  something,  when  a  party  came  into  the  room,  and  our  conversation  was 
brought  to  an  end.  I  was  going  to  remonstrate  with  him.  I  said  it  was  a  singular 
expression  he  had  used.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  talking  nonsense,  so  I  answered 
him,  "You  certainly  don't  believe  what  you  say?"  He  said  he  did.  I  then  said, 
"  You  certainly  don't  mean  it  1 "  He  said  he  did.  When  I  was  about  to  remonstrate 
further,  a  party  came  in  and  put  a  stop  to  our  conversation.  He  seemed  very  serious. 
There  was  no  other  occasion  on  which  such  conversation  passed  between  us.  He 
complained  to  me  several  times  of  having  a  kind  of  diarrhoea ;  and  about  the  middle 
of  February  he  said  he  had  pains  in  the  boAvels  and  stomach,  and  his  eyes  were 
watering  very  much.  He  thought  at  the  time  that  it  was  the  effect  of  cold.  He  had  on 
several  previous  occasions  complained  of  the  effects  of  diarrhoea.  Almost  since  I  knew 
him  he  complained  so,  but,  latterly,  he  did  so  more  frequently.  1  went  to  Huggins 
'  and  Co.,  the  1st  September  1853,  and  I  became  acquainted  with  him  then.  L'Angelier 
received  a  great  many  letters.  I  knew  that  he  had  letters  from  some  lady,  Ijut  I  did 
not  know  her  name  till  the  beginning  of  February.  He  had  several  female  corres- 
pondents besides  Miss  Smith. 

Ci'oss  examined  by  the  Solicitok-Geneeal — In  the  warehouse  we  had  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  a  young  man  of  regular  habits.  We  considered  him  a  worthy  young 
man.  The  occasion  in  Feliruary  when  his  eyes  were  suffused,  was,  so  far  as  I  can 
remember,  about  the  13th.  There  was  another  occasion  when  he  complained — per- 
haps the  19th  or  20th.  I  saw  him  that  day  in  the  warehouse.  He  came  in  at  one 
o'clock.  He  had  not  been  there  earlier  that  day.  AVhen  1  first  saw  him  that  day, 
there  was  a  sort  of  blackish  appearance  round  his  eyes,  and  a  dark-red  spot  on  his 
cheek.  I  asked  him  what  was  wrong  with  him  I  He  said  he  was  nearly  dead  last 
night.  I  then  asked  what  had  been  the  matter  with  himi  He  said  he  had  been 
rolling  on  the  floor  all  night.  He  had  been  so  weak  that  he  had  to  remain  quiet.  He 
could  not  call  for  assistance.  He  M'as  so  sick,  lie  said,  he  was  like  to  vomit  his  inside 
out.  I  asked  him  what  he  had  vomited  ?  He'  said  it  was  yellowish,  and  very  bittei*. 
I  suggested  it  might  be  bile.  He  said  his  landlady  suggested  the  same.  He  said  that 
between  four  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  called  his  landlady  to  get  a  cup  of 
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tea,  he  ■n'as  so  weak.  I  believe  he  got  it.  It  was  on  the  19th  or  20th  that  he  told 
me  this.  He  said  he  was  very  much  pained  in  his  bowels  and  stomach.  While  he 
spoke  to  me,  he  felt  ver}'  sick.  He  used  no  action  when  he  told  me  of  this.  He  did 
not  say  where  he  had  been  the  night  before.  He  was  not  regularly  in  the  oifice 
after 'that.  ■•  Some  days  he  looked  in.  I  believe  he  was  absent  for  some  iime.  That 
was  in  consequence  of  his  illness. 

Agn"E3  M'Millan,  CAamined  by  Mr  YouNe,  deponed — I  was  at  one  time  in  Mr 
Smith  the  architect's  service  as  table-maid.  I  was  v/ith  him  for  a  year.  It  is  three 
years  previous  to  last  May  since  I  left.  Miss  Madeline  Smith  was  at  home  when  I 
was  there.  The  second  daughter.  Miss  Blizabeth  Smith,  left  home  to  go  to  a  school 
near  London  when  I  was  there.  I  understood  that  Miss  Smith  bad  returned  from 
the  same  school  some  time  before.  On  one  occasion,  Miss  Smith  told  me  something 
about  arsenic.  I  cannot  remember  what  brought,  the  conversation  on,  but  I  per- 
fectly remember  her  saying,  either  that  arsenic  was  used  for  the  complexion,  or  that 
it  was  good  for  the  complexion ;  either  the  one  or  the  other.  I  can  tell  nothing 
more  about  it. 

Jajies  Girdw'Ood,  surgeon  in  Falkirk,  examined  by  Mr  Young — I  have  been  in 
practice  in  Falkirk  for  about  forty  years.  Have  you  ever  been  asked  as  to  the  safety 
of  using  arsenic  as  a  cosmetic'? — Very  frequently,  since  the  publication  of  that 
article  in  "  Chambers'  Journal."  How  long  ago  is  that  1— It  is  about  two  years  ago, 
I  think. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Loud  Advocate — Doctor,  who  consulted  you,  if  that  is  a 
fair  question? — Many  of  my  friends.  What  did  you  say? — I  said  it  was  highly 
injurious,  and  ought  not  to  be  used  so. 

John  Eobeetsok,  druggist,  Queen  Street,  Glasgov/,  examined  by  Mr  Young — Do 
you  remember  some  time  ago  of  arsenic  being  asked  in  your  shop  by  a  man-servant? 
— Yes  I  do ;  about  the  middle  of  May  last,  so  far  as  I  can  remember.  Would  you  just 
tell  us  about  it,  if  you  please,  Mr  Robertson? — There  was  a  young  man  came  in,  I 
should  say  from  seventeen  to  nineteen,  and  asked  for  6d.  or  Is.  worth  of  arsenic.  I 
asked  him  for  vfhat  purpose.  He  said  that  it  ivas  for  a  lady  who  was  waiting  out- 
side. For  what  purpose,  I  again  asked  ?  He  said  she  was  going  to  use  it  for  the 
complexion.  Did  you  see  any  one  waiting  outside  ? — IsTo.  Did  you  give  the  arsenic  'i 
— ISTo,  I  declined  to  give  it. 

The  LoED  Justice-Clesk  said  this  evidence  was  of  no  use.  The  circumstance 
happened  at  the  time  when  rumours  about  the  case  had  been  circulating. 

The  LoKD  Advocate — I  did  not  ask  his  name. 

Peter  Gutheie,  examined  by  Mr  Young — I  am  "the  manager  of  an  apothecary 
establishment  in  Sauchiehall  Street,  Glasgow.  It  is  Froyn  and  Gun's.  We  sell 
arsenic  among  other  things.  I  remember  a  lady  coming  to  me  and  asking  as  to  the 
particular  use  of  arsenic.  That  was  at  the  beginning  of  last  year.  She  came  alone. 
She  produced  a  copy  of  "  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  which  contained  an  article  on  the 
use  of  arsenic  for  improving  the  complexion.  She  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  it?  She 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  have  the  arsenic,  and  I  declined  to  give  it.  She  asked 
again  and  again,  and  I  refused. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Loed  Advocate — There  was  nobody  with  her  at  the  time. 
I  mentioned  the  matter  to  a  maia  named  Johnston,  who  was  in  the  shop  at  the  time. 
I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  during  the  day  that  this  happened. 

William  RosEnTS,  examined  by  Mr  Young — I  am  a  merchant  in  Glasgow.  I 
became  acquainted  with  the  deceased  L'Angelier  about  1853.  He  once  dined  with 
me.  That  was  on  Christmas-day  1855.  It  was  on  a  Sunday.  On  that  occasion  ha 
became  very  ill.  It  was  wfter  dinner.  There  were  a  few  friends  dining  with  me  at 
the  time.  When  the  Ladies  left  the  room,  L'Angelier  got  ill.  I  shewed  him  the 
water-closet  and  then  left  him.  I  sat  for  a  considerable  time  waiting  on  him,  and 
wondered  why  he  was  not  coming.  I  opened  the  dining-room  door,  and  heard  a 
gi'oaning,  and  some  person  vomiting.  I  went  to  the  water-closet,  and  found  L'Ange- 
lier very  ill  indeed,  vomiting  and  purging.  The  men  who  were  with  me  rushed  out 
to  his  assistance.  I  went  up  stairs  and  got  him  cholera  mixture,  and  he  took  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  it.  AVe  got  very  ruuch  frightened,  as  cholera  was  in  the  town 
at  the  time.  L'Angelier  remained  in  the  water-closet  a  considerable  time.  Some 
time  after  a  gentleman  took  him  home  in  a  cab.  L'Angelier  returned  a  few  days 
after  to  apologise  for  his  illness.    He  was  a  considerable  time  ill  in  my  house.    I 
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think  au  hour,  probably  two,  I  did  not  pay  much  attentioa  as  to  time,  never 
fancying  that  the  case  Avould  come  to  this. 

Cro5S-examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — I  thought  a  good  deal  of  L'Angelier.  He 
was  a  nice  little  fellow.  He  sat  in  the  church  with  me,  and  in  the  same  pew,  for 
three  years.  I  would  have  believed  his  word  at  that  time,  as  I  had  a  very  high 
respect  for  him. 

By  the  Coukt — I  would  not  latterly  have  believed  his  word.  That  feeling  does 
not  arise  from  my  own  observation  or  knowledge,  but  what  I  have  heard  since.  I 
mean  from  what  I  have  heard  since  the  commencement  of  these  proceedings. 

Charles  Baied,  examined  by  Mr  Yodng- — I  am  the  son  of  the  late  Mr  Robert 
Baird,  writer  in  Glasgov/.  I  have  an  uncle  in  Huggins  and  Co.'s  warehouse.  I  was 
acquainted  with  the  late  Mr  L'Angelier.  It  was  about  two  years  ago  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  him.  I  frequently  met  with  him  after  that  in  his  lodgings.  I 
remember  him  on  one  occasion  being  very  ill  in  his  lodgings.  He  was  living  with 
Mrs  Jenkins  at  the  time.  I  think  the  date  was  about  October  1-856.  I  went  to 
Spain  immediately  after  that.  When  I  went  up  to  L'Angelier's  he  was  just  coming 
in.  He  said  he  had  just  returned  from  the  office.  He  put  his  hand  on  his  stomach, 
doubled  himself  up,  and  screamed  with  pain.  This  lasted,  I  should  say,  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  I  advised  him  to  send  for  a  medical  man,  and  I  believe  he  did 
so.  I  left  him  going  to  bed.  This  was  about  ten  o'clock.  I  saw  him  on  the  follow- 
ing day  betvreen  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  asked  him  how  he  wasl 
He  said  he  had  had  a  very  bad  night  of  it,  and  that  he  had  sent  for  a  medical  man. 
I  think  Dr  Steven,  in  the  Great  Western  Eoad,  was  the  name.  I  remember  the 
name  of  the  medical  man  distinctly.  I  remember  the  name  of  the  Great  Western 
Road  distinctly.  L'Angelier  told  me  he  had  vomited  a  great  deal  indeed.  L'Ange- 
lier was  once  in  my  mother's  house.  He  never  met  Miss  Smith  there  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

By  the  Court — My  family  was  acquainted  with  Miss  Smith. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — -Mrs  Jenkins  was  with  L'Angelier  when 
he  was  so  bad.  I  could  not  say  whether  she  was  present  when  L'Angelier  told  me 
that  he  had  sent  for  Dr  Steven.     I  returned  from  Spain  about  the  6th  of  April. 

Robert  Baird,  examined  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty — I  am  a  brother  of  the  last 
witness.  I  was  acquainted  with  L'Angelier.  I  am  unable  to  mention  the  date  when 
I  became  acquainted  with  him.  It  is  not  less  than  two  years  ago.  I  remember  his 
asking  me  to  introduce  him  to  Miss  Smith.  I  cannot  say  how  long  that  is  ago.  I 
should  thinic  somewhere  about  two  years  ago.  He  asked  me  several  times  to  do  it. 
He  was  very  pressing  about  it.  I  introduced  him  to  her  ultimatelj'.  I  believe  that 
I  asked  a  gentleman  to  introduce  them,  but  he  declined.  That  was  an  uncle  of  my 
own.  I  think  I  asked  my  mother  to  do  it.  I  asked  her  to  ask  Miss  Smith  to  call 
some  evening,  that  I  might  introduce  Mr  L'Angelier.  She  declined.  They  cer- 
tainly never  met  ia  my  mother's  house,  to  my  knowledge.  I  introduced  them  on 
the  street.  He  never  asked  me  to  introduce  him  to  Miss  Smith's  f;uher,  but  he 
stated  his  determination  to  be  introduced,  and  expressed  some  anxiety  about  it. 
When  I  introduced  them.  Miss  Smith  was  not  alone;  her  sister  was  with  her.  My 
age  is  nineteen. 

By  the  Solicitor-General — L'Angelier  asked  me  once  to  go  to  Row.  I  thought 
that  was  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Miss  Smith.  Ho  frequently  expressed  his  desire 
to  see  her  father.     You  know  her  fatherl — I  have  been  at  her  father's  house. 

Elizabeth  Wallace,  examined  by  Mr  Young — I  keep  lodgings  in  Glasgow,  and 
have  done  so  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr  L'Angelier  lodged  with  me  at  one  time.  I 
understand  that  was  when  he  first  came  to  Glasgow.  He  came  in  1852,  about  the 
end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  and  remained  till  December  1853,  about  a  year 
and  a-hnlf.  Did  he  give  you  any  account  of  himself^ — He  said  something  about 
being  a  lieutenant  in  the  navj--  at  one  time,  and  that  he  had  got  a  situation  in  Glas- 
gow. I  understood  that  he  meant  the  British  navy,  but  I  may  have  been  wrong. 
He  did  not  tell  me  he  had  sold  las  commission,  but  just  that  he  had  left  the  navy. 
He  spoke  of  having  lived  in  Edinburgh  before  he  came  to  me.  He  did  not  say  any- 
thing of  being  in  any  situation,  but  that  be  had  been  lonir  out  of  a  situation.  He 
never  alluded  to  Duntlee.  I  have  lived  in  Fife.  He  told  me  he  had  been  frequently 
in  Fife.  He  mentioned  being  acquainted  with  families  of  distinction,  but  I  don't 
remember  now  who  tiioy  were,     He  said  he  had  heard  of  the  Balcarras  family. 
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By  the  Lord  Advocate — He  was  a  well-conducted  young-  man — kept  good  hours. 
He  kept  no  company  when  with  me.  Did  he  mention  any  disappointment  in  love 
which  he  had? — One  day  he  said  he  had  met  an  old  sweetheart.  He  had  a  great 
aversion  to  medicine.     He  played  on  the  guitar  and' sung  occasionally. 

Colonel  Feaser,  examined  by  Mr  Young— I  reside  in  Portobello,  I  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  late  Mr  L'Angelier.  I  never  saw  him  in  life  to  my  knowledge. 
Did  he  ever  dine  with  you? — 'No,  never.  At  the  time  of  his  death  I  received  a  note 
from  Mr  George  M'Call,  intimating  his  death.  He  mentioned  him  as  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  was  very  much  surprised  that  he  did  so.  There  is  no  other  Colonel 
Fraser  in  Portobello. 

By  the  Lord  Advocate — There  is  a  Captain  Fraser,  of  the  navy,  in  Portobello. 

Dr  Charles  Adam,  of  Coatbridge — I  am  a  physician  at  Coatbridge.  I  keep  a 
druggist's  shop  there.  I  was  in"  my  shop  on  Sunday  the  22d  March  last.  I 
remember  a  gentleman  coming  in  as  a  customer  wanting  something  that  after- 
noon. A  gentleman  called  and  asked  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum,  which  I 
gave  him.  He  then  asked  for  a  bottle  of  soda  water.  I  said  I  had  none,  but  that  I 
could  give  him  a  soda  powder,  which  I  did.  This  was  about  half-past  five  o'clock. 
1  took  the  gentleman  for  some  military  man,  because  several  of  them  were  in  the 
habit  of  calling  on  Mr  Buchanan  of  Drumpeller.  I  took  him  for  one  of  them.  He 
had  a  moustache.  [Shewn  photograph.]  That  has  a  resemblance  to  the  person,  but 
I  could  not  be  certain  it  was  the  same.  It  is  like  the  person.  My  shop  was  dark 
at  the  time,  because  I  had  not  the  shutters  down,  and  had  only  light  by  the  glass 
door.  I  therefore  could  not  clearly  observe  what  his  dress  was.  I  supposed  his 
dress  to  be  of  a  dark  brown  shade  in  colour.  He  had  on  a  bonnet,  not  a  hat.  It  was 
a  Balmoral  bonnet,  [Shewn  the  bonnet  of  the  deceased.]  It  was  like  that.  I  re- 
member seeing  a  handkerchief  sticking  out  of  his  outside  breast  pocket. 

By  the  Lord  Advocate — I  saw  no  person  with  him,  but  he  came  in  as  if  he  had  left 
some  person  at  the  door,  and  had  been  talking  to  him.  How  does  a  man  look  when 
he  appears  as  if  he  had  been  talking  to  somebody  at  a  door? — He  was  looking  around 
as  if  he  had  been  answering  some  question.  Are  you  generally  in  the  shop  ? — Not 
always;  sometimes.  Were  you  in  the  shop  that  night  ? — Yes.  Was  anybody  else  in?  — 
A  girl  came  in.  Who  was  she? — I  do  not  know.  What  did  she  want? — I  am  not 
certain.  Were  not  many  of  the  military  men  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  your  shop  ? — 
Not  to  my  shop.  You  have  seen  many  of  them ;  are  you  sure  that  is  not  the  picture 
of  one  of  them?- — Ko.  Is  that  picture  like  any  of  them  you  have  seen? — Not  to  my 
knowledge.  When  did  you  first  mention  this? — About  three  or  four  weeks  ago  to 
Mr  Miller.  He  was  the  first  person  I  mentioned  it  to.  I  met  him  for  the  first  time 
three  or  four  weeks  ago.  I  told  him  this  when  I  first  saw  him.  I  told  him  he  had 
got  cigars.  I  was  not  certain  at  the  time,  but  I  knew  he  had  got  something  beside 
the  soda  water.  I  recollected  afterwards  that  it  was  laudanum.  I  don't  know  what 
object  Mr  Miller  had  in  coming  to  me.     What  question  did  he  first  put  to  you  ? 

This  was  objected  to  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  and  the  witness  was  removed. 
After  a  short  discussion,  he  was  recalled. 

Examination  resumed  by  the  Lord  Advocate — I  did  not  recollect  at  the  first ; 
Mr  Miller  inquired  if  I  had  given  arsenic?  I  said  I  had  given  none.  He  then 
asked  if  a  person  had  called  and  got  any  medicine  at  all?  I  did  not  recollect  for  a 
few  minutes,  but  I  did  at  that  time. 

The  Court — That  is  not  entered  in  the  book.  Why  not? — Because  it  is  not  re- 
quired.    We  never  put  it  down  if  under  a  6d.  worth, 

Mr  Young — It  is  only  the  practice  to  book  arsenic.  It  is  not  the  practice  to 
enter  any  other  medicine.  I  was  prccognosced  on  the  other  side  by  the  Procurator- 
Fiscal,  whose  name  I  don't  know;  it  was  on  Thursday  last.  I  was  prccognosced  in 
no  different  way  by  Mr  Miller  than  by  the  Fiscal. 

The  Lord  Advocate. — My  shop  is  about  600  yards  to  the  west  of  the  inn. 

The  Court — That  picture  is  not  like  any  of  the  moustached  gentlemen,  so  far  as 
I  have  seen.  I  cannot  be  quite  certain  that  was  the  man  who  was  in  my  shop.  1 
have  some  supposition  that  it  is  the  same,  but  1  am  not  quite  certain.  I  was  shewn 
that  portrait  at  the  end  of  last  week.  By  whom? — I  don't  know  the  name  of  the 
gentleman.  By  the  Fiscal  ? — ^I  don't  know.  I  was  able  to  give  Mr  Miller  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  person.  He  was  rather  taller  than  I  am.  I  saw  the  photograph  in  Edin- 
burgh on  Friday  last. 
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Dr  James  Dickson,  druggist,  Baillieston,  examined  by  Mr  Young.^ — Baillieston  is 
on  the  road  between  Coatbridge  and  Glasgow.  It  is  fire  miles  from  Glasgow,  and  two 
and  a  half  from  Coatbridge.  On  a  Sunday  evening  in  March,  a  gentleman  came 
into  my  shop — about  the  end  of  March — at  half-past  six  evening.  He  appeared  to 
be  unwell.  He  was  holding  his  hands  over  his  stomach  and  bowels,  and  complain- 
ing of  pain.  He  wanted  laudanum.  I  gave  him  some  at  the  counter.  From  twenty 
to  twenty-five  drops.  He  said  he  had  come  from  Coatbridge,  and  was  going  to 
Glasgow.  He  was  about  five  feet  seven  inches  in  height,  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 
He  wore  a  moustache,  which  we  don't  very  often  see  in  our  locality.  He  was  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years  of  age.  His  complexion  was  not  very  dark.  He  had  on 
a  tight-buttoned  coat.  I  recollect  that  distinctly.  He  had  a  Glengarry  or  Balmoral 
bonnet.  I  was  precognosced  by  Mr  Miller,  and  I  told  him  what  I  said  now.  I  was 
cited  without  seeing  any  portrait.  I  saw  one  when  I  came  here.  [Shewn  portrait.] 
It  is  extremely  like  the  person  who  called  at  my  shop.  I  think  he  had  a  white 
pocket  handkerchief  in  the  breast  poclcet  of  his  coat. 

By  the  SolicitoeGeneeal — This  was  one  of  one  or  two  Sundays  when  I  was  at 
home  in  the  end  of  March.  It  might  be  April,  but  I  don't  think  it  was  in  the 
beginning  of  March.  I  said  to  the  Procurator-Fiscal  that  it  might  be  two  and  a 
half  or  three  months  ago.  His  coat  was  darkish,  but  I  can't  tell  the  precise  colour. 
There  was  no  one  v/ith  him  in  my  shop.  I  did  not  observe  any  one  in  the  streets 
before  or  after  he  came  to  mc.  He  spoke,  it  struck  me  at  the  time,  with  a  slightly 
foreign  accent. 

By  Mr  Young — My  shop  is  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the  high  road 
to  Glasgow. 

By  the  Coukt — If  a  person  wished  medicine,  he  would  require  to  come  to  my 
shop,  as  there  is  no  other  medical  man  in  the  place.     He  took  the  laudanum. 

Dr  Adam  re-called  by  the  Couet — The  person  who  came  into  my  shop  did  not 
complain  of  illness.  He  swallowed  the  laudanum.  I  did  not  ask  him  what  it 
was  for. 

Miss  Jane  Kiek,  Gallowgate,  Glasgow,  examined  by  Mr  Young — I  am  sister  to 
Dr  Kirk,  v/ho  keeps  a  druggist's  shop  in  Gallowgate.  It  is  on  the  north  side,  to  the 
west  of  Abercrombie  Street.  On  a  Sunday  night  some  time  ago  a  gentleman  came 
in,  and  got  somcthiug.  It  was  in  March,  but  I  forget  the  day,  about  the  end  of  the 
month,  at  eight  o'clock  p.m.  He  wanted  medicine.  I  do  not  remember  what  pre- 
cise medicine  he  wanted.  He  got  it,  and  took  it  away  with  him.  I  think  it  was  a 
powder.  I  don't  remember  what  kind  of  powder.  I  served  him.  He  was  a  young 
man,  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  was  not  tall,  rather  to  the  middle  size  ;  not  ver}' 
thin,  but  rather  slenderly  built.  Complexion  fresh,  and  rather  fair.  He  had  on  a 
Glengarry  bonnet,  but  I  could  not  say  what  was  the  rest  of  his  clothes.  [Shewn 
portrait.]  This  is  as  like  him  as  any  thing  I  have  ever  seen.  I  was  struck  with  his 
appearance  at  the  time ;  noticed  it  particularly.  He  paid  for  the  medicine  he  got. 
lie  took  the  money  from  a  little  purse.  [Shewn  N^o.  1  of  inventory  K  o.  2.]  This  is 
the  purse. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — This  happened  in  March,  I  think. 
L'Angelier  was  alone.  lie  was  about  five  minutes  in  the  shop.  I  am  sure  that  is 
the  purse.  It  is  not  only  like  it,  but  I  think  it  is  it.  I  can't  remember  what  the 
medicine  was.  I  did  not  enter  it  in  the  books.  I  did  not  enter  the  money  in  any 
book.  I  never  enter  in  a  book  the  money  I  get  over  the  counter.  There  was 
nobody  else  in  the  shop  serving.  There  was  another  woman  in  the  shop  whom  I 
did  not  know.  I  was  asked  whether  a  gentleman  had  called  and  bought  medicine. 
I  never  said  so  before  I  was  asked.  I  was  asked  that  about  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  ago. 

By  Mr  Young — The  woman  who  was  in  the  shop  made  some  remarks  to  me  about 
the  appearance  of  the  gentleman.     The  remarks  were  as  regards  his  dress. 

By  the  Cooet — She  spoke  about  the  hair  at  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  and  his 
appearance  generally.  That  was  after  he  went  out.  He  did  not  appear  to  be  a 
foreign-looking  gentleman  such  as  I  have  seen. 

By  the  Lord  Advocate — There  was  gas-light  in  the  shop. 

Egbert  Morrison  was  examined  by  Mr  Young  —I  am  in  the  employment  of 
Messrs  William  and  Kobert  Chambers,  publishers  and  editors  of  Chambers  s  Journal, 
Edinburgh.     [Shewn  four  numbers  of  Chambers's  Juurnal,  numbers  8,  9, 10,  and  11, 
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of  inventory  ISo.  1.]  These  are  numbers  of  Chambers's  Journal,  and  -vrere  publislied 
in  the  usual  way.  The  present  circulation  is  about  50,000.  The  first  of  these  num- 
bers is  dated  20th  December  1851.  The  circulation  was  a  little  larger  then  than 
now.  The  sei'ond  is  dated  11th  June  1853^  when  the  circulation  was  the  sama.  The 
third  is  9th  June  1856 — same  circulation;  and  the  fourth  is  9fch  July  1856,  the  same 
circulation.  There  is  an  article  in  each  of  these  numbers  on  the  subject  of  the  use 
of  arsenic.  I  am  not  aware  whether  or  not  the  publication  of  these  articles  created 
a  sensation  at  the  time. 

Geosgb  Simpson,  examined  by  Mr  Young — I  am  in  the  eriiployment  of  William 
Blackwood  and  Sons,  publishers,  Edinburgh.  [Shewn  No.  12  of  the  inventory,  a 
copy  oi  Blachioood's  Magazine  for  December  1853.]  That  is  a  number  of  Blach- 
tooocVs  Magazine.  The  circulation  was  about  7000  at  that  time.  Messrs  Blackwood 
were  also  the  publishers  of  a  book  called  "  The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life,"  by 
Professor  Johnston,  in  two  volumes.  That  book  was  published  in  1855.  The 
circulation  of  the  numbers  varied  from  5000  to  30,000.  The  circulation  of  the 
separate  publication  of  the  volume  is  now,  I  should  say,  about  10,000.  As  to  the 
chapter  in  the  same  number  of  the  Jilagazine- — article  23 — I  can,  I  think,  say  posi- 
tively, that  the  numbers  containing  it  sold  to  the  extent -of  5000  copies;  and  the 
copies  sold  in  numbers  and  volumes  of  that  one  article  were  about  16,000.  There 
was  a  larger  sale  of  the  first  article. 

A  number  of  letters  were  then  put  in.  The  first,  having  postmark  September  18, 
1855,  was  from  the  prisoner  to  the  deceased,  and  was  as  follows : — 

Beloved  Esiile — I  have  just  received  your  note.  I  shall  meet  you  to-day.  I  do  not 
care  though  I  b}ing  disgrace  on  myself.  To  see  you  I  would  do  anything,  and  bear  any. 
thing.  I  desire  to  make  you  happy.  Bsloved,  you  are  young.  You  ought  to  desire  life- 
Oh,  for  the  sake  of  your  love,  what  would  I  not  do,  Emile  1  To  succeed  in  this  life,  my 
dear,  every  one  must  suifer  disappointments.  I  have  met  with  disappointment«,  and  I 
will  meet  with  them  again. — Your  beloved,  Muii. 

Letter  marked  257  was  then  read.     It  vi^as  dated"  October  19,  1855  "  : — 

BeI,ov3d  Emile — Your  kind  letter  I  received  this  morning.  Emile,  I  adore  you.  It  is 
for  yourself  alone  that  I  live.  I  love  you.  I  can  give  you  no  other  reason  than  this  for 
desiring  you  ;  but  I  can- have  no  other.  If  you  had  beeu  a  young  man  belonging  to  Glasgow, 
there  would  have  been  no  objection  to  you  by  my  parents ;  but  as  you  are  unknown  to  them, 
they  have  rejected  you.  Before  long,  you  say,  "  I  shall  rid  you  and  all  the  world  of  my 
presence."  God  forbid  that  you  should  ever  do  this — (sensation).  My  last  letter  v/as  not 
filled  with  rash  promises.  No,  Emile;  the  promise  in  my  last  letter  must  be  kept.  God 
forbid  that  it  should  be  prevented.  Mim. 

No.  176  was  next  read.     It  was  dated  " Tuesday"  : — 

Deae,  Emile, — I  am  almost  well  to-day.  If  the  weather  would  only  get  warmer!  I 
have  lost  my  appetite  entirely.  It  is  just  anxiety  and  coldness  that  is  the  cause.  I  am 
better  to-night.  I  have  asked  once  or  twice  for  a  conversation  with  you.  Am  I  to  get  it '? 
Do  you  really  think  the  conversations  of  the  girls  are  what  you  say  1  I  never  heard  a 
young  lady  speak  on  the  subject  you  mention  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  diffci-ent  in  the  schools.  I 
always  had  a  bed-room  for  myself,  and  never  heard  of  such  conversations.  Do  you  think 
they  are  so  bad  ?    Some  may,  but  I  cannot  think  so  of  all. — Yours,  Mimi. 

Dr  EoBEKT  Patekson,  examined  by  the  Dean — I  am  a  physician  in  Beith,  and 
have  been  in  practice  there  for  years.  I  have  seen  several  cases  of  suicidal  poison- 
ing. These  cases  were  of  persons  in  different  situations  in  life,  principally  young 
females  in  mills.  In  seven  cases  the  poisonings  were  by  arsenic.  In  many  the 
arsenic  was  got  about  the  works,  in  ethers  it  was  purchased.  I  was  called  to  pre- 
scribe for  them  professionally.  They  all  died,  with  one  exception.  I  used  all  the 
remedies  I  could  think  of.  In  six  cases  the  patients  submitted  to  medical  treatment, 
and  made  no  attempt  to  prevent  it.  Not  one  of  the  six  disclosed  before  death  that 
they  bad  taken  poison.  I  inquired  directly  at  several  of  them,  whether  or  not  they 
had  taken  arsenic  or  poison.  They  all  denied  it,  and  submitted  to  medical  treat- 
ment just  like  any  other  patients.  In  the  case  of  the  seventh  that  was  a  recovery. 
She  admitted  to  me  that  she  had  taken  poison,  but  it  was  after  she  had  almost 
recovered.  She  was  then  aware  that  she  Avas  recovering.  Duriag  her  illness  she 
was  sullen  and  morose,  and  would  not  speak  on  the  subject.  Arsenic  is  used  to  a 
largo  extent  in  colour  establishments.  It  was  so  more  extensively  some  time  ago. 
The  people  in  these  establishments  had  great  facility  in  taking  away  arsenic.  The 
seven  cases  of  which  I  speak  occurred  within  eighteen  years.  The  symptoms  were 
characteristic  of  poison,  the  vomited  matters  shewing  different  colours,  according  to 
what  the  patient  had  particularly  eaten. 
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Cross-examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — Tliese  were  all  cases  of  known  suicide. 
I  can't  say  whethei-  any  of  them  asked  for  a  medical  man  to  attend  them.  The 
intervals  between  taking  the  poison  and  death  were  very  various  ;  none  of  them  was 
before  six  hours,  and  one  of  them  exceeded  twelve  hours.  The  early  symptoms  I 
cannot  speak  of. 

By  the  Codkt — There  are  less  facilities  in  obtaining  arsenic  now.  There  ia  less 
of  it  made  now. 

John  Fleming,  examined  by  Mr  Young — ^I  am  storekeeper  to  Messrs  Todd  & 
Higginbotham,  printers  and  dyers,  Glasgow.  I  have  been  so  for  the  last  eleven 
years,  and  take  charge  of  the  chemical  matters  used  in  their  printing  and  dyeing 
matters.  Arsenic  is  one  of  the  substances  used  in  large  quantities  for  colouring. 
We  get  at  a  time  from  three  to  four  hundredweight.  We  generally  get  it  from 
Charles  Tennant  &  Co.  in  its  pure  white  state.  It  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  making 
colour.  We  get  it  iu  barrels.  The  arsenic  barrel  is  put  into  the  store  among  other 
things,  and  quite  open.  When  the  arsenic  is  taken  out  for  sale,  the  lid  is  loosely 
laid  on  again.  Three  men  and  a  boy  work  in  the  store  along  with  me.  Their  duty 
is  to  weigh  out  the  different  substances  to  the  colour-maker.  Erom  80  to  90  lbs. 
are  generally  given  to  the  colour-maker  at  a  time.  I  give  that  quantity  several 
times  a-month.  There  is  no  person  allowed  to  enter  the  store  except  those  engaged 
in  the  store.  I  could  not  give  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  Higginbotham's 
establishment.  I  would  not  miss  three  or  four  ounces  of  arsenic  if  it  were  taken 
away. 

KoEEET  TowNSEND,  examined  by  Mr  Young — I  am  foreman  to  Joseph  Townsend, 
manufacturing  chemist  in  Glasgov,^.  My  brother  deals  largely  in  arsenic.  We  have 
always  large  quantities  at  a  time  in  our  concern.  We  have  from  one  to  ten  tons  at 
a  time.  It  is  kept  in  the  counting-house.  It  is  locked  up  during  the  night,  but  not 
during  the  day.  It  stands  in  casks,  as  meal  does  in  a  meal  shop.  One  cask  is  kept 
open.  We  employ  from  100  to  140  hands.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  them 
taking  quantities  away,  if  they  were  so  disposed. 

By  the  Lord  Advocate — I  have  never  known  any  taken  away. 

Janet  Smith,  examined  by  the  Deajm  op  Facdlty — I  am  sister  to  Madeline  Smith, 
and  am  13  years  old.  I  was  sleeping  in  my  father's  house  last  winter  and  spring  in 
Blythswood  Square.  I  slept  in  the  same  bed  with  Madeline.  I  generally  went  to 
bed  before  her,  but  we  both  went  at  the  same  time  on  Sunday.  It  was  in  general 
the  same  thing  every  Sunday.  On  the  22d  of  March  we  both  went  to  bed  at  the 
same  time.  We  went  about  half-past  ten,  or  after.  "VYe  went  down  stairs  from  the 
dining-room.  I  don't  remember  who  v/ent  to  bed  first,  but  we  were  both  undressed 
at  the  same  time,  and  we  both  got  into  bed  about  the  same  time.  We  take  about 
half-an-hour  to  undress  commonly.  We  were  in  no  particular  hurry  that  night  in 
undrsssing.  She  was  in  bed  with  me  before  I  fell  asleep.  She  was  in  her  night- 
clothes  as  usual.  I  don't  mind  who  fell  asleep  first.  It  would  not  be  long  before  I 
fell  asleep.  I  recollect  papa  making  a  present  of  a  necklace  to  my  sister.  It  was 
about  a  year  ago.     I  have  known  her  take  cocoa. 

By  the  Lord  Advocate — She  kept  it  in  a  paper  in  her  room.  We  have  a  fire  in 
the  room.     We  went  to  bed  at  our  usual  time  for  Sunday. 

By  the  Dean  of  Faculty — I  have  seen  her  take  her  cocoa  in  the  dining-room.  There 
was  nobody  else  in  the  house  took  it  except  her.  On  the  23d  March  I  found  her  in  bed 
when  I  woke  on  the  Monday  morning.     That  would  be  about  eight  in  the  morning. 

Dr  James  A.  Lawrie,  physician  in  Glasgow,  examined  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty — 
I  have  been  in  practice  for  a  good  many  years.  I  bave  not  made  arsenic  my  parti- 
cular study,  but  I  have  lately  tried  it  on  my  skin.  I  have  taken  a  quarter  or  half  an 
ounce  of  the  ar.?enic  sold  by  Currie,  and  washed  my  hands  with  it  freely.  I  have  put 
half  an  ounce  in  water,  and  washed  my  face.  I  tried  the  latter  experiment  on  Satur- 
day, but  washed  my  hands  before  that.  The  efioct  was  the  same  as  using  a  ball  of 
soap  with  sand.  It  softened  the  skin.  I  do  not  think  that  increasing  the  quantity 
would  make  any  diflcrence,  on  account  of  the  arsenic's  insolubility.  There  would  be 
as  much  dissolved  out  of  half  an  ounce  as  out  of  a  whole  ounce.  I  used  an  ordinary 
hand  basin.  I  have  treated  one  case  of  poisoning  by  arsenic.  Some  years  ago, 
during  the  prcvaleL<:e  of  cholera,  I  was  asked  to  see  a  gentleman  about  seven  or  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  account  was  that  he  had  been  ill  since  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    I  found  him  then  labouring  under  premonitory  symptoms 
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of  cholera,  and  I  prescribed  for  him.  I  returned  about  ten  o'clock,  and  discovered 
the  symptoms  very  much  aggravated,  and  the  vomiting  and  purging  still  continued. 
His  voice  was  not  affected,  and  the  vomiting  was  not  the  same  as  that  superinduced 
by  cholera.  It  was  a  reddish-yellow  matter,  and  I  requested  it  to  be  set  aside,  I 
thought  that  it  was  not  a  case  of  cholera,  and  asked  the  gentleman  what  he  had 
taken.  He  said  he  had  only  taken  his  ordinary  food,  wine,  &c.,  but  nothing  else. 
The  symptoms  went  on  still  further,  and  I  called  a  consultation  of  other  medical  men. 
I  put  the  question  still  more  strongly  to  him,  and  he  said  he  had  taken  nothing.  I 
■was  still  satisfied  that  something  else  was  the  matter  from  the  aggravation  of  the 
simptoms,  and  at  last  he  died  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  ]S"ext  day  I  dis- 
covered from  a  druggist's  assistant  that  the  deceased  gentleman  had  purchased  half 
in  ounce  of  arsenic  on  the  day  of  his  death.  I  then  caused  an  analysis  of  the  vomited 
matter  and  of  the  stomach  to  be  made,  and  discovered  that  arsenic  was  present  in 
large  quantities. 

By  the  Lord  Advocate — I  filled  the  basin  with  the  usual  quantity  of  water,  and 
mixed  the  arsenic  with  it.  It  is  a  practice  I  would  have  no  fear  of  adopting,  so  far 
as  one  experiment  goes.  If  I  had  a  case  which  required  it,  such  as  vermin  on  the 
skin,  I  would  not  hesitatfe  to  adopt  it,  but  only  if  necessity  required  it.  About  the 
experiment  you  mentioned,  is  extreme  thirst  an  early  symptom  in  poisoning  by 
arsenic  1 — So  far  as  I  know,  it  is.  Is  it  equally  so  in  cholera? — I  don't  say  that  it 
is  equally  so ;  thirst  in  cholera  belongs  to  a  later  stage. 

Dr  Douglas  Maclagan,  Edinburgh,  examined  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty — You 
have  had  some  experience  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  1 — I  have.  You  have,  of 
course,  read  a  good  deal  upon  the  subject *? — Yes.  And  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of 
your  attention  to  chemistry  ?—- Yes.  Prom  what  you  know  of  the  properties  of 
arsenic,  do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  danger  in  using  water  in  which  a 
quantity  of  arsenic  had  been  put,  to  wash  the  face  and  hands.  There  is  so  very  little 
arsenic  dissolved,  that  I  cannot  conceive  that  it  would  do  any  harm  to  anybody. 
What  proportion  of  arsenic  will  dissolve  in  cold  water  1 — If  the  water  is  merely 
poured  upon  it  and  allowed  to  stand,  a  very  minute  quantity  indeed ;  but  if  agitated 
in  cold  water,  I  think  it  dissolves  1  part  in  400,  or  some  such  proportion  as  that. 
That  is  so  very  minute  a  quantity,  that  it  could  not  do  any  great  harm,  I  suppose  1 

It  would  do  no  harm  to  the  entire  system,  unless  there  were  some  ulceration  or 

abrasion.  If  it  is  kept  long  in  contact  with  the  skin,  it  might  be  absorbed  into  the 
system.  If  a  person  were  to  wash  his  face  and  hands  with  water  into  which  half  an 
ounce  or  an  ounce  of  arsenic  were  put,  do  you  think  that  would  have  any  eff"eet  1 — I 
should  think  that  there  would  be  but  very  little.  Arsenic  will  dissolve  to  a  greater 
extent  in  hot  water  will  it  not? — Yes.  But  of  course  that  depends  a  great  deal 
upon  the  temperature! — Of  course.  In  the  case  of  hot  water  used  for  the  purpose 
of  washing,  would  the  increased  temperature  make  any  difference  in  the  amount 
dissolved  1 — It  would  make  some  difference ;  but  it  does  not  make  a  very  great 
difference,  because  the  quantity  dissolved  by  simply  pouring  hot  water  upon 
the  arsenic  is  not  very  great.  In  order  to  make  boiling  water  an  efficient  solvent 
of  arsenic,  you  must  boil  the  arsenic  in  it  1 — Yes,  and  for  some  time.     How  long"? 

You  require  to  continue   the  boiling    for  some  little  length   of  time,   in  order 

to  dissolve  it  in  very  minute  quantities ;  but  if  you  want  to  dissolve  a  good 
large  quantity  of  arsenic,  from  the  experiments  which  have  been  made — not  by 
myself,  but  by  Dr  Taylor — you  will  require  to  boil  it  violently  for  half-an-hour. 
Suppose  you  were  to  boil  it  violently  for  half-an-hour,  what  portion  will  be  dis- 
solved 1 — I  cannot  mention  the  exact  proportion  dissolved.  I  think  it  retains 
about  a  40th  part  of  its  weight  after  the  water  cools.  ISTow,  will  the  presence 
of  organic  matter  in  a  fluid  interfere  with  its  solvent  power  upon  arsenic  ? — As  a 
general  rule  it  does.  Would  tea  or  coffee  be  equally  solvent  as  water  1 — There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  difference  between  tea,  coffee,  or  water,  when  poured  upon 
arsenic.  They  dissolve  but  a  very  small  quantity.  Would  such  a  mixture  as  choco- 
late or  cocoa  be  a  sufficient  solvent  of  arsenic? — I  do  not  know  how  you  can  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  a  sufficient  solvent  or  not.  You  cannot  filter  through  it,  and  the 
residuum  of  the  arsenic  is  undissolved.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  organic  matter  in 
the  ordinary  chocolate  or  cocoa.  It  should  be  entirely  organic  matter,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  is  water.  If  a  solution  of  arsenic  were  applied  to  the  skin,  would  that  have 
any  effect '!— I  do  not  kn,ow  that  it  would  havQ  any  effect,  at  least  I  never  heard  of 
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any  effect  being  produced  by  a  watery  solution  of  arsenic.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
have  much  effect  either  one  way  or  another.  If  the  water  containing  arsenic  is  kept 
in  contact  with  the  skin,  or  rubbed  into  it,  the  arseuic  may  be  absorbed  into  the 
skin.  There  are  cases  on  record  where  arsenic  in  ointment  has  proved  poisonous  by 
external  application.  You  remember  the  case  of  a  girl  Davidson,  who  took  arsenic 
by  mistake? — Yes.  You  published  an  account  of  that? — I  did.  I  attended  her 
during  the  whole  of  her  illness.  How  did  she  come  to  take  the  arsenic  ? — She  took 
it  by  accident.  In  the  first  place,  I  may  mention  that  she  is  not  a  very  strong-minded 
person,  and  the  accident  would  hardly  have  happened  to  a  reflecting  person.  She 
was  going  to  take  what  she  tliought  was  an  effervescing  powder,  so  she  took  up  a 
white  powder,  which  was  in  a  paper,  and  put  it  in  a  jelly  can,  containing  water,  and 
swallowed  it  off.  She  was  immediately  taken  ill  with  symptoms  of  poisoning,  but 
did  not  become  aware  of  her  situation  till  she  saw  a  dog  pulling  about  a  paper  with 
the  words,  "Arsenic,  poison."  She  then  remembered  that  the  arsenic  was  in  the 
house,  and  belonged  to  her  father.  You  have  directed  your  attention  to  the  symptoms 
of  arsenical  poisoning? — Yes.  We  all  know  the  ordinary  symptoms.  Most  of  them 
are  very  much,  almost  identical  with  the  symptoms  of  cholera.  In  the  case  of 
slight  quantities  of  arsenic,  it  would  appear  that  the  symptoms  very  closely  resemble 
those  of  what  are  called  bilious  or  British  cholera  attacks.  In  fatal  cases  of  arsenical 
poisoning,  there  is  a  more  close  resemblance  between  the  patient  and  a  person 
labouring  under  the  malignant  or  Asiatic  cholera.  Can  you  diagnose  a  case  of 
arsenical  poisoning  by  the  symptoms  ? — I  believe  you  may.  What  are  the  ordinary 
symptoms  ?  —In  the  first  place,  the  vomiting  would  be  bloodj-.  Can  you  account  for 
that  symptom  ? — From  tlie  violent  irritation,  and  the  pouring  out  of  a  bloody  mucus 
into  tlie  stomach ;  that  is,  after  the  stomach  lias  emptied  all  its  contents.  AYhat 
are  the  symptoms  "* — Supposing  there  were  two  more  affections  of  some  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  an  unaccountable  occurrence  of  an  extensive  inflammatory  redness  about 
the  eyes,  and  the  occurrence  of  nervous  symptoms,  such,  for  instance,  as  paralysis 
or  numbness  of  the  limbs.  But  these  are  not  necessary  symptoms  ? — A  person  may 
be  suffering  from  the  effects  of  arsenic  without  these  being  produced  if  the  quantity 
is  small.  You  never  saw  jaundice  as  a  symptom  of  arsenical  poisoning  ? — I  am  not 
entitled  to  speak  of  my  own  experience,  as  I  never  saw  it.  Are  you  aware  that 
there  is  any  authority  for  saying  that  jaundice  is  a  symptom  of  arsenical  poisoning  ? 
There  is  a  single  line  in  Taylor's  book  which  says  that  jaundice  has  been  observed, 
and  which  refers  to  the  remarks  of  Dr  Marshall  in  the  case  of  Turner.  [Read  from 
Dr  Marshall's  book  the  account  of  Mr  Turner's  experiment  on  his  son,  who  states 
tliat  he  observed  a  yellowness  in  the  face  whicli  had  not  been  noticed  in  former 
experiments.]  Is  that  a  description  of  jaundice  ? — It  is  a  description  of  at  least  one 
symptom  of  jaundice — yellowness  of  the  skin;  but  it  is  rather  strange  that  it  does 
not  mention  the  most  common  of  all  signs  of  jaundice,  yellowness  of  the  eyes.  If 
you  were  determining  the  presence  of  that  disease,  jaundice,  you  would  not  be  satis- 
fied by  observing  merely  the  yellowness  of  the  skin? — One  looks  to  the  eye  first  in 
a  case  of  jaundice,  because  you  see  it  best  there.  Do  you  think  that  a  sensation  of 
choking  and  a  feeling  of  inflammation  of  the  throat  are  symptoms  of  arsenical  poi- 
soning?— Certainly.  Would  that  occur  in  a  case  of  ordinary  British  cholera?  I 
have  seen  people  who  are  affected  with  choleraic  symptoms  complaining  of  being 
sore  about  the  throat,  but  it  is  generally  the  soreness  arising  from  what  they  first 
vomit,  and  after  that  is  the  muscular  soreness. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate — What  is  it  that  causes  the  yellow  out- 
line of  the  eyes  and  skin? — Absorption  of  the  choleraic  matter  into  the  blood.  I 
presume  there  is  nothing  in  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning  that  produces  that  ? — It  is 
certainly  very  remarkable  that  we  have  so  few  cases  of  arsenical  poisoningwhere 
the  jaundice  shows  itself;  we  have  eruption  of  those  same  parts  of  the  duodenum, 
according  with  arsenical  poisoning.  I  am  not  so  certain  that  jaundice  is  a  symptom 
of  arsenical  poisoning. 

The  Lord  Justice- Clerk — But  if  you  saw  the  appearance  of  the  eye  was  much 
darker  than  usual,  would  that  lead  you  to  think  there  might  be  jaundice .'-  -Oh,  cer- 
tainly. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — I  knew  a  case  of  jaundice  where  the  man  grew  yellow 
and  yellower  every  day,  and  at  last  it  was  found  that  that  arose  from  using  a  cake  of 
ydlow  soap.     (Laughter), 
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The  Lord  Advocate. — Suppose  yon  were  told  that  in  a  case  the  body  after  death 
had  a  yellow  appearance,  and  it  was  found  to  be  the  effect  of  arsenical  poisoning, 
you  would  not  be  surprised  at  that  1 — No,  not  at  the  yellowish  aspect  of  the  skin 
but  I  would  not  expect  that  there  would  be  marked  jaundice.  And  if  you  found 
any  symptom  of  that  kind,  where  repeated  doses  cf  poison  had  been  taken  during 
the  period  from  the  time  that  the  patient  took  ill,  what  would  you  say  of  that? — If 
such  a  case  did  occur,  I  would  say  that  there  would  be  some  connexion  between  the 
cause  of  death  and  the  occurrence  of  jaundice.  In  regard  to  the  vomiting,  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  different  kinds  of  arsenical  poisoning  1— Generally  the  vomiting 
is  severe.  You  state  that  the  presence  of  organic  matter  detracts  from  the  power  of 
holding  arsenic  in  solution,  would  you  say  the  same  in  regard  to  holding  it  in  sus- 
pension"!— Certainly  not.  Is  great  thirst  a  symptom  of  arsenic? — Generally  it  is, 
and  generally  an  early  and  a  persistent  sj^mptom.  Is  it  so  in  cholera? — I  should 
say  that  I  have  seen  the  thirst  very  early  in  cholera.  Do  you  think  it  is  usually  so  ? 
■ — Yes,  I  think  it  is.  I  think  you  said  that  if  the  fice  were  washed  with  water  con- 
taining arsenic,  no  injurious  effect  at  all  would  result? — ^I  do  not  know  any  effect  it 
would  produce.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  washed  the  face  in  that  water,  any  of  the 
arsenic  would  be  absorbed  ? — Not  if  you  keep  your  mouth  shut ;  I  should  say  your 
mouth  and  eyes.  If  you  keep  your  mouth  and  eyes  open,  a  quantity  of  the  arsenic 
will  go  into  them.  I  think,  that  being  the  case,  you  could  scarcely  recommend  it  as 
a  practice? — I  do  not  recommend  it. 

By  the  Dean — You  were  asked  the  effect  of  such  a  fluid  as  cocoa  in  holding 
arsenic  in  suspension,  will  you  give  me  any  idea  how  much  arsenic  will  be  held  in 
suspension  by  an  ordinary  cupful  of  chocolate  or  cocoa? — I  could  not  answer  that 
question.  Can  it  be  a  large  quantity? — It  must  entirely  depend  upon  the  kind  of 
chocolate.  Cocoa  in  this  country  is  generally  thin ;  but  chocolate  in  France  is 
generally  as  thick  as  porridge.     It  is  not  the  case  in  this  country. 

The  Dean  op  Faculty  then  announced  that  the  case  for  the  defence 
■was  closed;  and  it  bemg  then  half-past  four  o'clock,  the  Court  adjourned. 


SEVENTH  DAY.— Tuesday,  July  7. 

The  Court  resumed  to-day  at  ten  o'clock,  when 

The  Lord  Advocate  proceeded  to  address  the  jury  for  the  Crown.    He 

said — 

My  Loed3,  aitd  Gentlemen  of  the  Juey, — After  an  investigation  which,  for  its 
length,  has  been  unexampled  by  any  case  in  the  criminal  annals  of  this  country, 
I  have  now  to  discharge  perhaps  the  most  painful  public  duty  that  ever  fell  to  my  lot. 
I  am  quite  sure,  gentlemen,  that  in  the  discharge  of  it  I  shall  meet  with  the  atten- 
tion which  the  deep  importance  of  this  case  requires,  and  which  it  has  received  from 
beginning  to  end.  Gentlemen,  it  is  impossible,  whatever  impression  may  have  been 
produced  in  your  minds,  that  during  this  long  and  protracted  trial,  in  which  have 
been  laid  before  you  so  many  elepaents — some  of  them  necessarily  to  a  certain  extent 
disjointed ;  I  say  whatever  moral  impression  may  have  been  produced  in  your  minds — 
and  I  think  that  there  is  very  little  doubt  what  that  impression  must  be — that  you  can 
readily  appreciate  the  full  bearing  of  these  details  on  the  proposition  which  this  indict- 
ment contains.  It  is  now  my  duty,  as  clearly  and  fully  as  I  can,  to  draw  these  details 
together,  and  present  to  you,  if  I  can,  in  a  connected  shape,  the  links  of  that  chain  of 
evidence  that  we  have  been  engaged  for  the  last  week  in  discussing.  It  may  have  been 
thought  that  the  result  of  the  inquiry  which  was  gone  into,  would  be  such  as  would 
have  justified  us,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  in  resting  content  with  the  investigation, 
and  withdrawing  our  charge  against  the  prisoner.  But  so  far  is  that  from  being  the 
result  to  which  we  come,  that,  if  you  give  me  your  attention  for,  I  fear,  the  some- 
what lengthened  trespass  on  your  patience  that  I  shall  have  to  crave,  you  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  every  link  is  so  firmly  fastened,  that  every  loophole  is  so 
completely  stopped,  that  there  does  not  remain  the  possibility  of  escape  ibr  the 
xmhappy  prisoner  from  the  net  which  she  has  woven  for  herself.  The  indictment 
charges  three  separate  crimes,  or  rather  it  charges  two  crimes,  one  of  them  having 
been  committed  twice,  and  the  other  once.  It  is  an  indictment  which  charges  two 
separate  acts  of  adminiBtering  poison  with  intent  to  kill,  and  the  third  charge  is 
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the  successful  administration  of  poison  with  intent  to  kill,  namely,  murder — three 
charges  to  which  different  parts  of  the  evidence  apply,  but  they  all  hang  together, 
they  throw  light  upon  each  other — they  are  not  unconnected  acts  or  crimes ;  for, 
first,  the  administration  with  intent  to  poison  was  purely  part  of  the  design  to  kill ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  of  the  death  reflects  and  throws  back  light  upon  the 
previous  acts  of  administration.     Gentlemen,  in  stating  to  you  the  evidence  on 
which  we  think  that  these  charges  must  be  found  proved,   I  shall  avoid  as  far  as 
possible  travelling  into  a  region  which  this  case  affords  too  great  materials  for. 
I   mean   those  almost  iacredible   evidences   of  disgrace,  of  sin,  of  degradation, 
of   social   depravity,  which    this    case    describes.      The   fearful   domestic    results 
which,  it  must   be  evident,  followed — the   commiseration   and   horror   which   the 
age,  the  sex,  the  condition  of  the  prisoner  suggest — all  these  are  things  into  which 
I   shall  not  travel.      They  might   unnerve  me   in  the  discharge   of   my  painful 
public  duty.     Besides,  no  language  of  mine,  none  of  the  eloquence  of  my  learned 
friend,  could  convey  to  the  mind  one-tenth  of  the  impression  which  the  bare  recital 
of  the  details  of  this  case  has  already  carried  throughout  the  whole  of  the  country.     I 
shall  only  say  that  these  matters  weigh  on  my  mind — as  I  am  sure  they  do  on  yours — 
with  a  weight  and  an  oppression  which  neither  require  nor  admit  of  expression.     The 
only  remark  of  this  kind  which  1  shall  give  is  this,  that  while  the  prisoner,  in  the 
position  of  the  unfortunate  lady  at  the  bar,  is  entitled,  and  justly  entitled,  to  say 
such  crime  shall  not  be  lightly  presumed  on,  yet,  gentlemen,  if  the  charge  in  the 
indictment  be  proved — if  the  tale  which  I  have  to  tell  be  true — this  case  will  be 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  deliberate  homicides  that  ever  justly  brought  its  perpe- 
trator within  the  compass  and  penalty  of  the  law.     Gentlemen,  the  evidence  of  the 
Crown  is  one  into  which  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  any  great  detail. 
It  is  a  very  important  fact  in  the  inquiry,  but  it  is  one  of  which  you  can  have  no 
doubt  whatever,  that  this  unfortunate  man,  Emile  L'Angelier,  died  of  arsenic.     There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  that.     The  symptoms  which  he  exhibited  on  the  night  of  the 
22d,  and  morning  of  the  23d  of  March,  were  in  all  respects  the  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing by  arsenic.     I  may  have  occasion,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  to  come  back 
upon  this.     I  do  not  stop  for  the  present  to  demonstrate  it.     His  body  was  opened, 
and  the  stomach  was  analysed  by  Dr  Penny,  who  found  an  immense  quantity  of 
arsenic  in  that  organ.     The  other  parts  of  the  body  which  were  taken  out  at  the 
exhumation  were  analysed  by  Dr  Christison,  and  he  found  traces  of  arsenic  in  them ; 
and  therefore,  gentlemen,  I  think  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion — and  it  is  not  a 
conclusion  on  which  it  is  for  me  to  dwell — -that  the  inquiry  starts  with  this  strik- 
ing fact,  that  L'Angelier  died  on  the  morning  of  the  2.3d  March  in  consequence  of 
the  administration  of  arsenic.     Whether  administered  by  another,  or  taken  by  him- 
self, in  whatever  way  he  swallowed  it,  the  cause  of  his  death  was  doubtless  arsenic.  The 
next  question  to  which  1  come  is — by  whom  was  that  poison  administered  .<   That  truly 
constitutes  the  inquiry  that  we  have  now  to  prosecute.     I  do  not  allude,  in  passing 
from  this — the  corpus  dp.licti,  I  may  say; — in  passing  from  the  cause  of  L'Angelier's 
death,  I  do  not  allude  to  a  theory  which  barely  crossed  my  mind  during  the  leading 
of  the  evidence  yesterday,  as  a  possible  case  to  be  made  for  the  defence,  that  the 
arsenic  which  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  L'Angelier  was  to  be  attributed  to  other 
causes,  and  that,  in  short,  his  death  arose  from  bilious  attacks  or  cholera.     Gentle- 
men, this  is  a  theory  which  it  is  impossible  to  maintain.     I  pass  from  it,  as  I  say,  at 
present,  and  I  assume,  therefore,  for  the  rest  of  the  argument,  that  L'Angelier  died 
of  arsenic.     But,  gentlemen,  passing  from  that,  I  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  is  the 
evidence  that  connects  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  with  the  death  of  L'Angelier;  and 
before  I   state  to  you  in  detail  the  evidence  which  appears  to  me  to  shew  the 
guilt  of  the  prisoner,  I  must,  after  the  course  which  the  trial  has  taken,  and  the 
remarks  which  have  been  incidentally  made  in  the  course  of  it,  set  you   right 
in  regard  to  some  matters  which  have  been  raised  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
prosecution.      Gentlemen,   a    good    deal    was    said    while   leading   our    evidence, 
especially  regarding  the  documents  of  the  deceased,  on  the  course  that  waj>  fol- 
lowed when  this  incjuiry  first  began  after  the  death  of  L'Angelier.     The  matters 
that  were  alluded  to  were,  no  doubt,  of  considerable  importance;  but  you  must 
draw,  gentlemen,  the  distinction  carefully  between  remarks  intended  to  apply  to  the 
general  system  of  conducting  prosecutions  of  this  kind,  and  to  those  matters  in 
which  the  prisoner  can  state  any  injuries.    Gentlemen,  I  say  th»t,  as  hx  as  regards 
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the  prosecution,  in  our  hands,  we  know  of  no  case  in  which  a  prisoner  has  had 
greater  facilities  than  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Not  too  great  facilities,  for  everything 
which  we  did  in  that  matter  had  a  tendency  to  elicit  the  truth,  which  is  the  only- 
object  of  this  inquiry.  Nor  do  I  think  that  in  so  rare  and  singular  a  case  as  this, 
we  in  the  slightest  degree  departed  from  our  public  duty  in  enabling  the  prisoner 
more  easily  to  conduct  her  defence.  But,  gentlemen,  so  far  as  the  proceedings 
have  gone,  whatever  remarks  may  be  made  as  to  the  particular  conduct  of  particular 
officials,  I  think  I  shall  shew  you  most  clearly  that  the  prisoner  has  suffered  nothing 
in  that  respect ;  but  that,  in  truth,  if  the  matters  referred  to  in  these  observations 
have  had  any  effect  on  the  accused  at  all,  it  is  not  against  the  prisoner  that  that 
effect  has  been  produced.  Gentlemen,  on  the  death  of  L'Angelier,  a  great  quantity 
of  documents  were  left  by  him  in  various  of  his  repositories.  His  death  was  sudden 
and  unexpected.  Drs  Thomson  and  Steven  made  a  post  mortem  examination. 
They  could  not  state  what  the  cause  of  death  was.  His  employers,  who  took  an 
interest  in  him,  grew  anxious.  They  examined  his  repositories,  and  they  found  that 
in  his  desk  in  the  office,  and  in  his  lodgings,  there  were  a  variety  of  letters.  The 
first  examined  were  those  in  the  desk  in  the  office,  which  were  examined  by  Mr 
Stevenson  himself;  and  on  reading  some  of  them,  it  gave  them  a  misgiving  as  to  wha,t 
the  truth  of  this  case  might  be.  L'Angelier  died  on  the  23d,  and  on  the  25th  Mr 
Stevenson  made  a  communication  to  the  Procurator- Fiscal — not  charging  anybody 
with  the  crime,  or  implicating  any  one,  but  simply  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  L'Angelier  had  died  under  these  circumstances,  and  stating  that  there  were 
letters  found  in  the  desk  which  might  be  of  importance,  by  throwing  light  on  the 
mystery  of  his  decease.  The  result  was,  that  Mr  Stevenson  himself  brought  up  six 
or  seven  letters  to  the  Procurator-Fiscal  himself  that  day.  These  letters  were 
clearly  identified.  The  investigation  went  on.  By  the  30th  of  March,  Dr  Penny 
made  his  medical  report.  A  warrant  was  that  day  issued  by  the  Procurator- 
Fiscal— not  against  Miss  Smith,  or  in  a  criminal  charge  at  all,  but  in  the  case  of  a 
sudden  death — to  search  the  repositories  of  the  deceased.  Gentlemen,  that  was 
done.  The  letters  in  the  desk  were  sealed  up  in  the  presence  of  Kennedy  and 
Stevenson.  They  were  sent  to  the  Procurator-Fiscai's  office.  They  were  found  with 
the  seals  unbroken  by  Stevenson  when  he  was  there ;  and  I  think  the  box  was 
opened  in  his  presence.  Mr  Wilson,  the  Procurator-Fiscai's  assistant,  received  the 
box  in  that  state  in  the  presence  of  Hart.  He  swears  he  locked  it  up  at  that  time, 
and  delivered  it  to  Murray  in  the  state  he  got  it.  Murray  swears  he  marked  the 
letters  there,  and  delivered  them  in  the  state  in  which  he  got  them;  and  from  that 
time  their  identification  was  certain.  '  In  the  lodgings,  letters  were  found  in  the 
portmanteau,  in  the  desk,  and  in  the  tourist's  bag.  The  letters  in  the  portmanteau 
and  desk  were  made  up  into  bundles  by  Murray.  They  were  carried  by  M'Lauchlin 
to  his  house.  He  swore  they  were  not  touched  during  that  night.  Murray  received 
them  in  the  state  he  found  them  the  night  before.  They  marked  the  documents, 
keeping  them  under  lock  and  key  during  the  process,  and  handed  them  to  the  Pro- 
curator-Fiscal, who  marked  them  himself;  therefore,  if  you  believe  these  circum- 
stances, the  identification  of  these  letters  is  also  complete.  As  regards  the  letters 
in  the  tourist's  bag — the  bag  was  opened  by  Murray  in  the  presence  of  Mr  Stevenson 
and  Mr  Hart ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  of  what  the  letters  were  con- 
tained in  that  repository.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  has  been  said  this  is  a  very  loose  and 
improper  mode  of  conducting  business,  and  that  these  letters  should  have  bccu 
handed  over  to  the  Sheriff-Clerk.  Now,  I  am  very  far  indeed  from  saying  that  the 
proceedings,  in  the  first  instance,  were  M'hat  I  could  wish  them  to  have  been  ; 
because  I  know  of  no  excuse  for  an  officer,  in  the  execution  of  his  duty, 
when  he  i-ecovers  documents,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  warrant,  not  iden- 
tifying them  completely  at  the  time.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  that  is  a 
question  not,  as  I  think,  relating  in  the  least  to  the  interest  of  the  panel  at  the 
bar;  because,  if  you  shall  be  satisfied  that  these  letters  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Procurator-Fiscal  in  the  state  in  v/hich  they  were  found,  if  these  officers  had  not  been 
officers  of  the  law  at  all,  that  evidence  would  have  been  perfectly  complete.  But  it 
is  said  that  they  do  not  know  yet  what  documents  were  recovered  by  the  Procurator- 
Fiscal.  Gentlemen,  they  are  not  entitled  to  say  so,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  they 
had  it  in  their  power,  at  any  period,  to  ascertain  what  documents  were  recovered  by 
the  Procurator-Fiscal.    It  eeemed  to  be  said  that  the  public  prosecutor  was  in  a 
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position  in  which  it  depended  entirely  on  his  will  and  pleasure  what  facilities  should 
be  given  to  a  party  accused  of  a  crime  before  this  Court.  There  is  no  such  law  in 
this  land.  If  the  documents  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Procurator-Fiscal  the  prisoner 
was  entitled  to  access  to  them,  and  an  application  to  the  Court  of  Justiciary  would 
have  hindered  the  prosecutor  from  keeping  back  a  single  document  to  which 
the  prisoner  was  entitled.  If  they  had  wished  to  know  what  documents  were 
recovered  by  the  Procurator-Fiscal,  and  if  any  documents  were  retained  by 
him,  they  had  it  in  their  power,  before  this  trial  began,  to  make  their  applica- 
tion to  the  Court,  and  ascertain  that  fact  in  the  proper  and  legitimate  manner. 
Every  scrap  of  paper  that  passed  between  the  prisoner  and  the  deceased,  in  one 
shape  or  other,  was  produced  in  this  process.  It  is  not  now  in  the  mouth  of  the 
prisoner,  or  her  advisers,  to  say  that  one  single  document  has  been  retained.  There 
was  a  complaint  made  that  we  had  refused  access  to  the  original  documents.  Gentle- 
men, we  did  so  on  our  own  responsibility,  and  that  we  did  rightly  there  can  be  no 
shadow  of  doubt.  You  have  heard  it  explained  in  what  state  the  repositories  were, 
and  you  have  seen  how  vital  everj'  scrap  almost  we  have  produced  is  to  the  justice 
of  this  case.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  have  the  use  of  documents 
to  identify  the  handwriting  and  trace  the  letters,  to  ascertain  their  date  and  their 
import,  and  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  take  care  that  under  no  circumstances 
these  important  elements  of  evidence  should  run  the  slightest  risk  of  being  lost  to 
justice.  The  prisoner  used  a  right  which  the  law  gives  to  a  prisoner  in  this  country. 
She  used  the  remedy  of  what  was  called  "  running  her  letters"  immediately  after  the 
time  she  was  apprehended.  The  effect  of  "running  letters"  is  this — that  unless 
the  public  prosecutor  bring  the  case  to  trial  within  a  certain  time,  he  or  she  goes 
free ;  and  therefore  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  within  a  limited  time  the  case 
for  the  prosecution  should  be  prepared.  But  the  prisoner  could  have  delayed  the 
trial  at  any  time.  If  her  advisers  had  clearly  thought  there  were  improper  obstacles 
placed  in  the  way  of  her  defence,  do  you  imagine  that  for  a  fortnight  or  so  they 
would  have  refrained  from  applying  for  delay  of  the  trial,  which  they  would  have  got 
at  once  from  the  indulgence  of  the  prosecutor  without  any  further  proceedings,  but 
which,  if  the  prosecutor  had  been  unwilling,  the  Court  would  have  granted  as  a  matter 
of  course  1  I  mention  this,  because  I  think  an  undue  impression  might  have  rested  upon 
your  mind  in  regard  to  these  results  during  the  discussions  that  arose.  Gentlemen, 
to  what  extent  the  Sheriff  should  personally  superintend  precognitions,  is  a  matter 
relating  to  the  general  administration  of  the  criminal  law.  I  am  right  when 
1  say,  that  whatever  may  be  the  theory,  the'  practice  in  any  county  in  Scotland  has 
never  been  for  the  Sheriff- Clerk  to  be  custodier  of  documents.  In  regard  to  taking 
precognitions,  although  the  Sheriff  is  responsible,  it  is  not  possible  that  in  all  cases 
he  shall  personally  superintend  the  precognitions  of  a  witness ;  nor  do  I  think  it  a 
subject  of  observation  on  the  part  of  my  learned  friend  that  any  particular  witness 
has  been  precognosced  on  my  account  without  the  Sheriff  being  present.  I  venture 
to  say  the  result  would  have  been,  that  this  case  must  have  been  delayed  until  it  was 
impossible  for  the  public  prosecutor  to  bring  the  prisoner  to  trial,  or  that  the  impor- 
tant public  interests,  which  in  the  great  community  of  Glasgow  are  committed  to 
these  important  and  learned  officials,  would  have  been  necessarily  injured.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  Sheriff  ought  not,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  present  at  the  pre- 
cognitions of  witnesses,  especially  in  such  a  case  as  this,  nor  do  I  say,  in  one 
way  or  other,  in  this  case,  that  tliat  duty  was  or  was  not  discharged,  for  we  have 
no  means  of  judging;  but  what  I  say  is  this — these  are  matters  in  n  lation  to  the 
criminal  law  of  this  country  which  have  no  bearing  on  the  interests  of  the  panel 
in  this  case,  and  that  this  is  a  subject  which  does  not  affect  it  in  any  va}',  so  far  as 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  concerned.  Gentlemen,  it  has  been  stated  bhat  I  should 
never  have  produced  only  a  part  of  the  correspondence.  Gentlemec  ,1  believe  it. 
It  is  unfortunate  only  to  have  a  partial  correspondence ;  but  I  have  pi  oduced  all  the 
correspondence  referred  to.  It  is  a  most  ossentir.l  production.  But  we  have  only 
one  side  of  the  correspondence.  We  have  nearly  200  letters,  or  more  t  an  200  letters, 
from  the  prisoner  to  the  deceased,  and  we  have  only  one  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  de- 
ceased to  the  prisoner.  There  were  other  writings  in  tlic  handwriting  of  the  prisoner, 
but  these,  it  seems,  cannot  legally  be  made  evidence  in  the  case.  I  regret  that,  in  a  case 
of  such  importance,  we  have  only  the  letters  on  one  side  -that  we  have  all  the  letters 
of  the  prisoner,  and  only  one  copy  of  a  letter  of  the  deceased.     It  is  well  known  from 
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the  correspondence  that  the  letters  of  L'Angelier  were  in  existence  at  a  very  recent 
date.  I  could  not  have  been  much  surprised  that  a  lady  would  not  preserve  letters 
of  the  description  of  those  recently  written ;  but  that  does  not  interfere  with  the 
evidence.  Down  to  the  7th  or  8th  of  February  these  letters  were  in  existence,  and  we 
have  had  no  explanation  at  the  same  time  as  to  what  has  become  of  them.  This  we 
know,  and  this  only,  that  there  is  not  a  single  scrap  in  the  handwriting  of  L'Angelier, 
except  those  four  documents,  three  of  which  have  not  been  admitted  as  evidence.  I 
have  done  all  I  could  to  make  that  complete  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  this  very 
moment  we  have  her  whole  correspondence,  and  you  will  have  to  consider  the  cir- 
cumstance that  there  is  Only  one  single  letter  of  the  deceased  EmUe  L'Angelier's. 
Gentlemen,  the  only  matter  in  which  the  prisoner  is  interested  in  regard  to  this 
question  is  not  of  great  importance.  She  has  an  interest  whether  these  letters  were 
in  their  proper  envelopes,  because  they  often  bear  no  date  themselves,  and  the  post- 
mark on  the  envelope  is  the  only  evidence  to  satisfy  us  if  they  were  in  the  proper 
envelope ;  but  let  me  make  this  observation  on  that  subject,  that  this  is  a  difficulty 
which  necessarily  occurs  in  every  case  where  quantities  of  letters  are  sent  in  envelopes. 
It  has  been  a  misfortune  in  letters  sent  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  were 
received  in  the  same  envelope  in  which  they  were  found.  Sometimes  the  letter 
might  be  in  the  rig<ht  envelope  and  sometimes  it  was  in  the  wrong  one  ;  and  all  that 
the  officers  in  this  case  could  do  was  to  look  with  the  closest  and  most  scrupulous 
nicety,  so  as  to  put  it  beyond  all  question  that  it  was  produced  in  the  same  envelope 
as  it  was  found  in  ;  and  the  remark  of  my  learned  friend  would  have  been  just  as  for- 
cible and  well  founded  had  he  asked  what  evidence  we  had  that,  although  they  were  con- 
tained in  these  envelopes,  they  were  sent  in  them,  and  how  we  can  prove  that  the  letters 
found  in  the  desk  in  the  office,  not  made  up  in  any  particular  manner,  were  in  the  right 
envelope  at  all.  The  remark  made  in  every  case  of  the  kind  is  the  same  as  my  learned 
friend  ventured  to  make, — why  we  don't  shew  that  the  envelopes  are  the  same ;  but 
I  will  say  this,  the  envelopes  are  evidence  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion. 
If  we  find  in  a  series  of  letters  that,  in  the  first  place,  one  letter  is  dated  on  a 
particular  day,  and  the  postmark  corresponds  to  that  particular  day,  and  should  we 
find  that  one  bears  date  "  Monday  night,"  and  the  postmark  is  "  Tuesday  morning, 
December  28th,"  the  letter  having  the  date  Monday  night,  without  the  day  of  the 
month,  but  the  next  day  it  is  posted,  and  the  postmark  is  the  28th;  that  the  next 
is  dated  "  Monday  morning,"and  we  find  the  postmark  "  Monday,  20th  February,"  and 
that  we  have  found  from  another  source  that  that  was  the  day — we  must  conclude 
that  the  letters  were  kept  in  their  proper  envelopes.  I  don't  think  that  is  the  case, 
but  it  will  enable  you  to  judge  as  to  the  position  of  the  case,  and  if  you  find  that 
uniformity  in  a  series  of  letters,  one  after  another,  you  can  have  no  doubt  that  they 
have  been  found  in  their  proper  envelopes,  and  that  the  true  date  is  the  date  of  the 
postmark.  But,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to  rest  solely  on  that.  There  is  scarcely 
one  which  I  could  not  prove ;  though  there  were  no  envelopes  and  no  postmark  at 
all,  I  could  prove  every  one  in  their  relation  to  each  other.  Before  the  investigation 
was  made  into  this  matter,  that  was  clearly  and  distinctly  found  out.  Although  the 
postmark  is  a  strong  presumption  that  there  is  evidence  that  the  letters  were  in 
their  proper  envelopes,  it  does  not  depend  on  that  circumstance;  for  it  will  be 
proved  to  a  certainty,  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  that  it  is  true.  Now,  gentlemen, 
having  dispo  ?ed  of  these  preliminaries,  I  come  to  the  principal  details  of  this 
case.  My  stc  ry  is  short.  This  young  lady  returned  from  a  London  boarding-school 
in  1853.  Sht  met  L'Angelier  somewhere  about  the  end  of  the  year  following,  in 
the  city  of  Gla  sgow,  L'Angelier's  history  has  not  been  very  clearly  brought  out.  It 
has  been  shew  i  that  in  1851  he  was  in  poor  and  destitute  circumstances  in  Edin- 
burgh. Of  his  character  I  will  say  nothing  at  present  but  this — that  it  is  quite  clear 
that  by  his  ene-gy  he  had  worked  his  way  up  to  a  position  which  was  at  least  re- 
spectable, and  t.  lat  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him  had  very  considerable  regard 
for  him.  It  is  iio  part  of  my  case  to  maintain  the  character  of  the  unhappy  deceased. 
The  facts  of  this  case  make  it  quite  impossible  for  any  defence  of  him  to  be  made ; 
nor  am  I  at  all  ready  to  say  that  his  conduct  was  that  of  a  man.  It  has  been 
found  that  when  Miss  Smith,  the  prisoner,  first  became  acquainted  with  Emile 
L'Angelier,  he  was  a  man  moving  in  a  respectable  position,  and  bearing  a  respectable 
character,  and  liked  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  He  was  spoken  of  by 
three  of  his  landladies  in  the  best  of  terms  j  the  Chancellor  of  the  French  Consulate 
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spoke  of  him  as  respectable  and  steady ;  and  he  was  spoken  of  by  Mr  Kennedy,  and 
his  fellow-clerks  in  Huggins'  office,  with  respect;  and  I  do  not  say  anything  at 
present  but  that  such  is  the  fact.  L'Angelier  and  the  prisoner  were  introduced  by 
a  gentleman,  and  after  some  time  it  seems  that  an  attachment  had  commenced  between 
them,  which  was  forbidden  by  her  parents.  It  is  only  right  to  say  that  the  early  letters 
of  the  prisoner  shew  a  great  amount  of  proper  duty,  proper  obedience,  and  proper 
feeling ;  but  since  that  time  interviews  went  on  between  the  deceased  and  her ;  and 
in  the  year  1856,  as  we  find  from  these  letters,  their  intercourse  assumed  a  criminal 
aspect.  From  that  time  till  the  end  of  the  year,  not  once  nor  twice,  but  on  repeated 
occasions,  he  had  criminal  connexion  with  the  prisoner.  The  prisoner  had  so  far 
committed  herself  by  the  end  of  1856  that  she  was,  I  need  not  say,  in  L'Angelier's 
power.  But  her  affection  was  damped  within  that  period.  In  December  she  seeks 
to  break  off  all  connexion  with  L'Angelier  by  the  coldness  of  her  letters.  She 
wanted  hers  back.  He  threatened  to  put  them  in  the  hands  of  her  father.  It  has 
been  rather  severely  said  that  that  was  dishonourable ;  but,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  see 
anything  dishonourable  about  it.  The  dishonour  would  have  been  greater  if  he  had 
allowed  the  prisoner  to  become  the  wife  of  any  honest  or  honourable  man.  She 
therefore  saw  in  what  position  she  was.  She  knew  what  she  had  written  had  put 
her  in  the  power  of  L'Angelier.  She  knew  that  if  these  letters  were  sent  to  her 
father,  not  only  would  her  marriage  with  Mr  Minnoch  be  broken  off,  but  that  her 
parents  would  be  set  against  her;  and  she  writes  in  despair  to  him  that  such  would 
be  the  case.  She  attempts  to  get  her  letters  back.  He  refuses.  There  is  one  in- 
terview: she  attempts  to  buy  prussic  acid.  There  is  another  interview:  she  has 
bought  arsenic.  There  is  another  interview :  she  has  bought  arsenic  again.  Her 
letters — from  being  cold,  from  the  demand  for  the  letters  being  connected  with 
them — again  assume  all  the  warmth  of  affection  they  had  before.  On  the  12th 
March  she  makes  arrangements  with  Mr  Minnoch  for  their  marriage ;  and  on  the 
21st  she  invites  L'Angelier  to  her  house,  with  all  the  ardour  of  seeming  love.  She 
buys  arsenic  on  the  18th,  and  L'Angelier  dies  of  poison  on  the  23d.  The  story  is 
strange — almost  incredible ;  and  no  one  can  wonder  that  such  a  story  should 
carry  a  chill  of  horror  into  every  family.  She  is  well  entitled  to  have  the 
charges  against  her  proved ;  and  I  am  about  to  lay  before  you  such  proof  as  shall 
bring  conviction  to  your  minds,  and  such  as  no  reasonable  doubt  can  remain  in  your 
minds.  Fearful  as  the  result  of  your  verdict  may  be,  should  you  consider  my  case 
established,  I  have  to  ask,  and  you  have  to  return  that  verdict.  In  occult  cases,  the 
ends  of  justice  would  be  frustrated  if  we  were  to  say,  you  shall  not  convict  a  man  of 
murder  unless  some  one  saw  the  deed  done.  But  in  the  administration  of  poison 
that  remark  applies  with  peculiar  force.  In  truth,  the  giving  of  poison  before  wit- 
nesses is  so  far  from  being  presumptive  proof  of  guilt,  that  it  may  be  the  strongest 
evidence  of  innocence.  In  a  recent  case,  which  created  as  great  an  interest  in  a  sister 
country  as  this  has  done  in  ours,  the  poisoner  sat  at  the  bedside  of  his  victim,  sur- 
rounded by  medical  attendants,  administered  the  poison  to  him  in  their  presence, 
and  witnessed  his  dying  agonies  with  a  coolness  that  could  hardly  be  believed. 
Nothing  could  have  been  stronger  presumptive  evidence  of  his  innocence  than  that; 
and  he  very  nearly  escaped  conviction,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  done  without  con- 
cealment, in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  And,  therefore,  in  cases  of  poisoning,  the 
fact  of  there  being  no  eye-witnesses  of  the  act  of  administration  is  truly  not  an  ele- 
ment of  much  weight  or  materiality.  If  it  told  at  all,  it  would  seem  that,  if  it  were 
done  with  an  evil  intention,  it  would  be  done  secretly.  The  question  is,  whether  we 
have  been  able,  by  the  appliances  at  our  command,  to  track  the  stream  of  crime 
through  all  its  courses.  I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  evidence  in  detail.  In  doing 
so,  I  shall  follow  a  more  simple  and  direct  course  than  could  be  done  in  hearing  the 
witnesses.  This  we  commenced  with  the  symptoms  of  death,  and  were  obliged,  in  a 
certain  unconnected  way,  to  take  evidence  of  the  different  parts  of  this  chain  out  of 
their  order.  I  shall  go  now  exactly  in  the  order  of  time,  beginning  at  the  29th 
April  1856.  The  first  letter  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to  is  a  letter  dated 
29th  April  1850.  I  have  already  told  you  of  the  nature  of  the  connexion  which 
began  between  them  at  that  time,  and  I  intend  to  read  a  few  passages  from  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  29th  April  1850  and  the  end  of  that  year,  in  order  to  shew 
you,  in  the  first  place,  how  far  the  prisoner  had  committed  herself  at  that  time;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  the  moral  and  mental  state  to  which  she  had  reduced  herself, 
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and  you  will  then  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  course  which  ultimately  she  was 
driven  to  pursue.  The  letter  I  am  going  to  read  is  dated  July  29,  1856.  It  is 
posted  at  Helensburgh: — 

Dearest,  I  must  see  you  ;  it  is  fearful  never  to  see  you,  but  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  when  I  shall 
see  you.  Papa  has  not  been  a  night  in  town  for  some  time,  but  the  first  night  he  is  off  I  shall  see 
you.     We  shall  spend  an  hour  of  bliss.     There  shall  be  no  risk — only  C.  H.  shall  know. 

C.  H.  was  Christina  Haggarfc,  who  had  been  the  confidante  of  the  amour  from  its 
commencement,  or  nearly  so,  who  had  been  the  vehicle  through  whom  the  letters 
had  been  transmitted,  and  who  had  been  cognizant  of  all,  from  first  to  last.  The 
next  letter  is  Friday,  without  a  date;  but  the  letter  reached  Glasgow  on  Saturday,  3d 
May  1856  :— 

Papa  has  been  in  bed  two  days.  If  he  should  not  feel  well  and  come  down  on  Tuesday,  it  shall 
make  no  difference,  d  ust  you  come  ;  only,  darling,  I  think  if  he  is  in  the  boat  you  should  get  out 
at  Helensbm-gh.    .    .     . 

In  another  letter,  dated  "Wednesday  morning,  five  o'clock,"  with  the  postmark 
at  "Helensburgh,  7th,  1856,"  and  the  postmark  at  "Glasgow,  7th  May,"  she 
writes : — 

Wednesday  morning,  five  o'clock. 
My  own  beloved  Husband, — I  trust  to  God  you  got  home  safe,  and  were  n6t  much  the  worse  of 
being  out.     Thank  you,  my  love,  for  coming  so  far  to  see  your  Mimi.     It  is  truly  a  pleasure  to  see 
my  Emile.     .     .     . 

Then,  after  referring  to  Lima,  where  it  seems  L'Angelier  had  once  intended  to  go, 
she  goes  on  to  say : — "  I  shall  write  dear  Mary  soon.  What  would  she  say  if  she 
knew  we  were  so  intimate.  She  would  lose  all  her  good  opinion  of  us  both — would 
she  not?"  This  letter  speaks  a  language  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  from  that  fatal 
time  dates  the  commencement  of  this  tragedy.  The  letters  proceed,  between  this 
date  of  May  1,  down  to  the  end  of  the  year,  in  a  strain  that  really  I  do  not  think  I 
should  be  justified,  even  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  bringing  fully  and  fairly  before 
you.  I  may  say  this,  however — and  my  learned  friend  knows  it  only  too  well ;  if 
there  is  any  doubt  about  it,  it  is  very  easj'  to  prove  it — that  the  words  in  which 
they  are  couched,  the  things  to  which  they  refer,  shew  such  an  utter  overthrow  of  the 
moral  sense,  of  all  sense  of  ordinary  delicacy  or  decency,  as  to  create  a  picture 
which  I  do  not  know  ever  had  its  parallel  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind.  This  is  the 
character  of  these  letters  from  May  1856  down  to  the  end.  Where  she  had  learned 
this  depraved  moral  state  of  thought  and  feeling  is  another  matter;  and  if  my 
learned  friend  means  to  say  that  L'Angelier  had  his  own  share  in  corrupting  her,  I 
do  not  mean  to  deny  it.  It  is  no  matter  to  this  inquiry  whether  it  was  so  or  not ;  but 
such  is  the  fact  as  regards  the  tone  of  the  letters.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  these  letters, 
down  to  the  middle  of  December,  and  beyond  that,  that  does  not  allude  in  direct 
terms  to  sexual  intercourse.  On  Friday,  a  letter,  with  the  postmark,  "  Helensburgh, 
Friday,  27th  April : " — "  Would  to  God  it  were  to  be  by  your  side,  I  would  feel  well  and 
happy  then.  I  think  I  would  be  wishing  you  to  love  me  if  I  were  with  you,  but  I 
don't  suppose  you  would  refuse  me.  For  I  know  you  will  like  to  love  your  Mimi." 
In  another  letter,  which  has  no  date,  but  which  bears  the  postmark  "18th  July," 
she  swears  she  will  never  marry  any  one  else ;  and  in  another  letter,  enclosed  in  the 
same  envelope,  she  says : — "  Our  intimacy  has  not  been  criminal,  as  I  am  your  wife 
before  God — so  it  has  been  no  sin  our  loving  each  other.  No,  darling  fond  Eraile, 
I  am  your  wife.  You  know  I  have  wished  as  much  as  you  do  to  give  you  my  like- 
ness. But  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity.  I  promise  you  you  shall  have  it  some 
day — so  that  promise  won't  be  broken.  If  I  did  not  sign  my  name  it  was  for  no 
reason.  Unless  it  is  to  a  stranger,  I  never  do  put  Smith,  only  Madeline."  The 
conclusion  of  the  letter  is  in  the  same  strain  as  the  rest.  Then  the  correspondence 
proceeds.  In  a  letter,  dated  "Saturday  night,"  and  bearing  the  postmark  " Helens- 
burgh," with  the  day  illegible,  but  which  must  have  been  written  some  time  during 
1856,  she  says  : — "  I  shall  not  see  you  till  the  nights  are  a  little  darker.  I  can  trust 
C.  H.,  she  will  never  tell  about  our  meetings.  She  intends  to  be  married  in  No- 
vember. But  she  may  change  her  mind."  Christina  Haggart  was,  in  fact,  married 
soon  after  that  time.  The  next  letter  I  refer  to  is  one  dated  Thursday  evening,  in 
which  she  says  : — "  I  cannot  see  you  ere  you  go,  for  which  I  am  sorry.  You  forget 
that  my  little  sister  is  in  my  bed-room,  and  I  could  not  go  out  by  the  window,  or 
leave  the  house,  and  she  there.  It  is  only  when  P.  is  away  I  can  see  you,  for  then 
Janet  sleeps  with  M.    You  see  I  cannot  see  you."    In  that  letter  she  alln<les  to  the 
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August  number  of  Blackwood  as  having  read  it,  and  gays  she  is  just  going  to  read 
the  September  one,  so  that  indicates  that  it  was  written  at  the  commencement  of 
September.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  there  is  a  very  significant  passage  : — "  I  did 
tell  you  at  one  time  that  I  did  not  like  Minnoch ;  but  he  was  so  pleasant  he  quite 
raised  himself  in  my  estimation."  Instead  of  Minnoch,  the  word  William  had 
originally  been  written,  but  afterwards  scored  out.  Now,  you  will  find  that  in  the 
correspondence  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  are  constant  allusions  made  to  Mr 
Minnoch,  by  way,  evidently,  of  preparing  L'Angelier  for  something  in  regard  to  that 
man;  and  it  turns  out,  unquestionably,  that  L'Angelier  was  very  jealous  of  Minnoch's 
attentions.     The  next  letter  has  the  postmark  "  Monday,  September  29,  1856  :" — 

I  did  not  wi'ite  to  you  (she  says)  on  Saturday  as  C.  H.  was  not  at  home,  so  I  conld  not  get  it  posted. 
I  hope,  love,  you  are  home  and  well,  quite  well,  and  quite  able  to  stand  all  the  cold  winds  of  win- 
ter.    .     .     . 

"  There  is  some  chance,"  she  adds,  "  of  our  being  in  town  at  the  end  of  October." 
Her  next  letter  is  dated  "  Tuesday,  p.m.,"  and  was  posted  in  October.  She  says  : — 
"  I  forgot  to  tell  you  last  night  that  I  shall  not  be  able  of  an  evening  to  let  you  in — 
my  room  is  next  to  B.,  and  on  the  same  floor  as  the  front  door.  [This  refers  to  the 
Blythswood  Square  house,  which  she  had  never  yet  seen.]  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
spend  the  happy  hours  we  did  last  winter.  [That  difficulty,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
soon  got  over.]  Our  letters,  I  don't  see  how  I  am  to  do.  .M.  will  watch  every  post. 
I  intended  to  speak  to  you  of  all  this  last  night — but  we  were  so  engaged  otherwise." 
Then  the  next  letter  I  take  up  is  dated  Sunday,  and  was  posted  from  Helensburgh 
ou  Monday,  20th  October.  In  it  she  refers  to  papa  being  busy  with  the  elections, 
evidently  the  Glasgow  municipal  elections,  which  take  place  in  October,  and  this 
fixes  the  date — "  Do  you  know  I  have  taken  a  dislike  to  C.  H.  1  I  shall  try  and  do 
without  her  a,id  in  the  winter.  She  has  been  with  us  four  years,  and  I  am  tired  of 
her,  but  I  won't  shew  it  to  her."  Then  in  another  letter,  dated  "Friday  night,  12 
o'clock,"  in  November — 

Sweet  love,  you  should  get  those  brown  envelopes,  they  would  not  be  so  much  seen  as  white 
ones  put  down  into  my  window.  You  should  just  stoop  dovm  to  tie  your  shoe,  and  then  slip  it 
^in.     .     .     . 

She  had  so  arranged  that,  instead  of  having  her  room  on  the  same  floor  with  the 
front  door,  she  should  have  it  on  the  same  floor  as  the  low  front  door,  so  that  the 
window  of  her  room,  being  on  a  level  with  the  pavement,  might  be  a  depository  for 
their  correspondence.  This  is  the  first  letter  giving  instructions  as  to  what  is  to  be 
done.  She  mentions  also  that  she  had  seen  a  friend,  Mr  William  Anderson,  and 
that  he  fancied  she  was  going  to  take  Minnoch.  [The  jurymen  having  each  been 
furnished  with  a  plan  of  the  house  in  Blythswood  Square,  the  Lord  Advocate  went 
on  to  explain  it  to  them.]  On  the  right  hand  of  the  front-door  is  the  drawing-room, 
the  next  door  to  that  is  the  dining-room,  and  then  when  you  go  along  the  passage 
there  is  no  door  of  any  kind,  till  you  come  to  Mr  John  Smith's  bed-room.  Now, 
according  to  this  arrangement  of  rooms,  a  person  coming  in  at  the  front  door  could 
go  into  the  drawing-room  without  attracting  the  attention  of  any  one  occupying 
either  the  bed- rooms  at  the  back  of  the  house  or  the  bed-room  in  front.  Then  in  the 
sunk  flat,  there  is  a  door  leading  into  the  area,  and  in  the  passage  the  boy's  room 
was  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  the  kitchen,  and  through  that  area-door  any  person 
could  obtain  entry  without  disturbing  the  people  in  the  kitchen  or  bed- rooms.  Now, 
gentlemen,  I  think  that  plan  will  give  you  a  clear  idea  of  the  house ;  and  that  being 
so,  I  will  call  attention  to  a  letter.  No.  01,  dated  Monday  evening,  November  18,  and 
posted  at  Sauchiehall  Street  receiving-office  on  the  same  day,  in  which  she  says — 
"  First  letter  I  have  written  in  Blythswood  Square  house.  Good  night,  my  very- 
sweet  love.  A  kisB.  Adieu,  dear  pet,  my  little  husband,  thy  MiMi."  This  brings  us 
then  to  the  house  in  Blythswood  Square.  She  had  already  said,  "  I  do  not  see  how 
I  am  to  let  you  in,"  and  had  spoken  of  the  window  being  too  small ;  and  in  the  letter 
No.  C3,  posted  2l3t  November,  and  plainly  written  in  Blythswpod  Square  house, 
she  says  : — 

My  \Eitv  Dear  Emile, — I  do  not  know  when  this  may  bo  posted.  Now  about  writing-,  I  wish 
you  to  write  me  and  give  me  the  note  on  Tuesday  evening  ne.xt.  You  will,  about  eight  o'cl.,  come 
and  put  the  letter  down  into  the  window  (Just  drop  it  in,  I  won't  be  there  at  tlic  time),  the  window 
next  to  Minnoch's  close  door.  ...  If  M.  and  P.  were  from  home,  I  would  take  you  in  very 
well  at  the  front  door,  as  I  did  in  India  sti-eet,  and  I  won't  lot  a  clmnce  pass.    .    .    . 

She  could  very  well  have  taken  him  in  by  the  street  door ;  she  could  leave  her  own 
room,  go  up  stairs  without  passing  any  bed-room,  and  had  only  to  open  the  hall  door 
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softly,  and  bring  L'Angelier  into  the  drawing-room  without  attracting  the  attention 
of  any  one.  This  letter  proves  that  that  is  not  a  mere  theory,  but  was  what  she  pro- 
posed to  do.  The  next  letter  I  shall  notice  is  dated  6.23  p.m.,  Friday,  5th  December 
1856  ;  and  I  allude  to  this  letter  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  observation  with  re- 
gard to  the  dates.  She  says — "Will  you,  darling,  write  me  for  Thursday  first]  If 
six  o'clock,  do  it ;  I  shall  look.  If  not  at  six  o'clock,  why  I  shall  look  at  eight, 
I  hope  no  one  sees  you ;  and,  darling,  make  no  noise  at  the  window.  I  hope  our 
next  meeting  will  be  as  nice  as  the  one  on  Tuesday.  Thursday,  11th  December, 
6  o'clock,  8  o'clock  " — that  might  be  taken  as  the  date  of  the  letter ;  it  is  not  that, 
it  is  the  date  of  the  assignation.  In  the  body  of  the  letter  she  says — "  Put  it  in  my 
window  at  six,  if  not,  then  at  eight."  That  proves  that  the  letter  was  written  before 
Thursdaj',  11th  December,  and  the  postmark  bears  Friday,  6th  December.  The  next 
letter  is  dated  Sunday  morning,  14th  December,  and  Sunday  was  the  14th.  It  seems 
when  we  come  down  to  this  period  that  there  was  a  serious  intention  on  the  part  of 
these  two  persons  to  make  an  elopement.  You  had  that  proved  by  several  letters, 
and  there  are  in  the  letters  various  propositions  about  their  being  married  by  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace.  The  next  letter  bears  date  the  16th  December,  which  was  Tues- 
day, and  the  envelope  bears  the  postmark  of  1 7th,  the  month  being  obliterated.  In 
that  letter  she  says,  and  I  read  this  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  it  with  the  next 
letter^"  I  am  going  to  the  concert  to-morrow ;  I  do  not  know  if  Minnoch  is  going. 
J.  and  J.  and  others  have  sent  out  nearly  fifty  invitations  to-day  for  the  29th.  James 
is  to  be  home  on  Friday."  That  was  dated  Tuesday.  The  next  letter  was  written 
on  Thursday,  the  18th  of  December,  and  the  envelope  bears  the  postmark  of  the 
19th.  You  see  that  in  every  instance  the  day  of  the  week  in  the  letters  precisely 
corresponds  to  the  postmark  which  you  find  on  the  envelope.  This  letter  was  dated 
Thursday.  Thursday  was  the  18th,  and  the  postmark  was  the  19th.  It  was  one 
found  in  the  desk,  so  there  can  be  no  mistake.  It  plainly  Avas  written  after  the 
last  letter  I  read,  and  I  mention  this  to  shew  you  how  the  dates  correspond  ;  because 
in  that  letter  she  was  going  to  a  concert,  and  speaks  about  Minnoch.  In  No.  75,  she 
says  :- 

Emile,  will  you  never  trust  me — she  who  is  to  be  your  wife  ?  You  will  not  believe  me.  You  say 
you  heard  I  took  M.  to  the  concert  against  his  uiclination,  and  forced  him  to  go.  I  told  you  the 
right  way  when  I  wrote.  ....     . 

There  is  evidence  here  of  a  fact,  which  we  have  under  the  hand  of  the  prisoner  a 
little  further  on,  that  about  this  time  her  alFection  towards  L'Angelier  had  cooled. 
Whatever  the  reason  of  that  might  be,  it  is  plain  that  a  change  had  come  over  her 
feeling  about  this  time.  I  have  now  brought  you  down  to  the  18th  of  December  1856. 
She  says  herself  in  a  subsequent  letter  that  her  coldness  began  when  she  came  to 
Glasgow  in  November.  Not  only  so,  gentlemen ;  but  she  begins  to  do  what  L'An- 
gelier calls  flirting  with  Mr  Minnoch.  Mr  Minnoch  tells  you  that  at  this  time,  and 
during  the  whole  winter,  there  was  a  tacit  understanding  between  him  and  Miss 
Smith  that  they  were  lovers.  She  repudiates  that  in  this  letter.  She  says,  "  You 
should  not  listen  to  reports,  there  is  no  truth  in  them  at  all,"  On  the  next  day  she 
says,  "  For  your  sake  I  shall  be  very  kind  to  M.  '  Our  party  was  spoiled,  as  all  the 
people  James  asked  were  old  people.  I  am  rather  more  fond  of  C.  H.  iiow ;  I  can 
trust  her."  There  is  in  the  rest  of  this  letter  what  I  shall  not  read,  for  a  plain  and 
obvious  reason,  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  the  force  of.  It  ends  with  this, 
"  I  am  thy  dear,  fond,  little,  loving  wife."  That  is  the  18th  December.  The  next 
letter  bears  date,  Thursday  night.  Thursday  #as  the  25th  December,  and  it  was 
posted  at  Glasgow  on  the  26th.  But  the  next  letter,  No.  79,  is  one  of  great  conse- 
quence, because  it  refers  to  meeting  in  the  Blythswood  Square  house.  It  is  dated 
Monday,  22d  December,  and  it  was  posted  at  Glasgow,  and  there  is  no  date  on  the 
envelope,  the  postmark  being  obliterated.  But  you  will  find  internal  evidence  that 
it  must  have  been  that  Monday,  and  you  will  see  at  once  why.  She  says,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Tetter,  "  My  lovely  Emile,  we  must  meet ;  if  you  love  me,  you  will 
come."  And  she  goes  on  to  speak  of  a  Christmas  dinner,  which,  she  says,  is  a  great 
bore,  and  she  says,  "  Will  you  give  me  a  letter  on  Friday,  at  six  o'clock  ?  I  say 
six ;  because  I  have  promised,  if  I  can,  to  go  with  Jack  to  the  pantomime."  And  at 
the  top  of  the  page  she  says,  "  How  very  nasty  to  go  and  speak  about  James  giving 
a  party  !"  You  know  there  was  a  reference  in  the  last  letter  to  James  giving  a 
party ;  and  both  that  and  her  going  to  the  pantomime  shews  that  this  letter  was 
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wi'iUen  about  that  time.  And  as  it  bears  date  Monday,  which  was  the  22d  Decern^ 
ber,  I  think  you  will  see  that  I  am  right  when  I  say  this  was  written  on  Monday 
the  22d,  without  another  evidence  which  you  have  at  the  bottom — "  Good  night, 
I  need  not  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas ;  but  I  wish  we  may  spend  the  next  toge- 
ther, and  that  we  may  then  be  happy."  This  shews,  therefore,  that  it  plainly  was 
written  on  Monday  the  22d.     She  says — 

If  P.  and  M.  go,  will  you  not,  sweet  love,  come  to  your  own  Mimi.  Do  you  think  I  would 
ask  you,  if  I  saw  danger,  into  the  house  ?  I  shall  let  5'ou  in.  No  one  will  see  you.  We  can  make 
it  late.     .     .     . 

That  means,  you  shall  come  into  the  house.  Does  it  not  mean,  you  have  been  in  the 
house  before  1  It  speaks  of  his  clasping  her  to  his  bosom.  "  You  will  come  if  papa 
and  mamma  go  to  Edinburgh ;  no  one  will  see  you,  and  there  shall  be  no  danger." 
The  next  letter  bears  date  the  27th,  and  keep  in  mind  what  was  said  about  the  pan- 
tomime in  the  last  letter.  "Saturday  night"  is  the  date  of  this  letter.  Saturday 
was  the  27th,  the  postmark  was  the  28th.     She  says : — 

Now,  I  must  tell  j-ou  something  you  may  hear.  I  was  at  the  theatre  ;  and  pcoiile,  my  love, 
may  tell  you  that  M.  was  there  too. 

"  I  have  been  candid,  because  I  think  it  best.  Is  it  not  so  ? "  Then  she  says — "If 
you  would  drop  me  a  note  on  Wednesday  at  6,  8,  or  10.  I  hope  you  may  be  happy. 
What  are  you  to  do  on  New  Year's  Day  1 "  corroborating  beyond  all  possibility  the 
statement  as  to  the  date  of  the  letter.  There  is  an  interval  in  the  correspondence 
from  27th  December  till  January  9th.  Now,  having  traced  this  correspondence 
down,  proving  in  the  first  place  the  greatest  intimacy — proving  that  the  correspond- 
ence was  of  such  a  character  that  no  eye  could  see  it  without  the  character  of  the 
person  who  wrote  it  being  blasted — proving  over  and  over  again  her  saying,  not  that 
she  would  marry  him,  but  that  she  was  his  wife,  and  would  never  be  the  wife  of  any 
other  man,  because  it  would  be  a  sin — having  protested  in  language  as  strong  as  she 
could  use,  that  for  Minnoch  she  had  no  affection  whatever,  and  had  no  intention  of 
flirting  with  him,  far  less  of  being  his  wife — that  being  the  state  in  which  these  two 
persons  were  at  the  end  of  1856,  we  now  come  to  the  crisis,  and  I  must  beg  you  to 
keep  the  dates  in  mind  from  this  time  forth.  The  letter  of  the  9th  of  January  1857 
bears  a  date,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  which  does  so.  It  is  posted  at  the  receiving- 
house  in  Glasgow,  January  1 0,  and  says  : — 

It  is  past  eleven  o'c,  and  no  letter  from  you,  my  own  ever  dear  beloved  husband.  Whj'  this,  my 
sweet  one  ?    I  think  I  heard  your  stick  this  evening. 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  drawing  his  stick  across  the  bars. 

(Pr,ay  do  not  make  any  sounds  whatever  at  my  window.)  I  fear  your  finger  is  bad.  If  it  were 
possible,  sweet  one,  could  you  not  leave  my  notes  at  six,  as  at  10  o'c.  the  moon  is  up,  and  it  is 
light.  I  hope,  my  own  ever  dear  beloved  one,  you  feel  better  and  that  you  are  in  better  spirits. 
Sweet  dear  Emile,  I  do  truly  and  fondly  love  you  with  my  heart  and  soul.  But  you,  I  know,  think 
me  cool  and  indifterent. 

And  she  goes  on  to  say — "  I  often  wish  I  had  you  with  me.  Would  you  not  put  your 
arms  round  your  Mimi,  and  fondly  embrace  her  and  keep  her  warm?"  Then  she 
wonders  if  the  time  would  ever  come.  And  then  you  have  an  obseri'ation  of  some 
consequence — "  I  wish  I  could  see  you  ;  but  I  must  not  even  look  out  of  the  window, 
as  some  one  might  see  you ;  so,  beloved,  think  it  not  unkind  if  I  do  not  by  any  means 
look  out.  But  just  leave  your  note  and  go  away."  That  is  a  general  instruction. 
If  you  come  to  my  window,  and  I  don't  look  out,  you  may  assume  there  is  some 
reason  why  I  do  not  pretend  to  see  you,  and  just  leave  my  note  and  go  away.  The 
next  letter  is  dated  "Saturday  night,"  and  bears  the  postmark  of  the  11th.  She 
says  : — -"My  own  dear  beloved  Emile, —  I  cannot  tell  you  how  sorry  I  was  last  night 
at  not  hearing  from  you."  Then  she  says  : — "My  own  sweet  Emile,  I  hope  you  got 
my  note.  It  was  posted  at  ten  o'clock."  It  was  dated  Friday,  and  she  says  :  — "  I 
hope  you  got  my  note  to-day,  it  was  posted  at  ten  o'clock,"  proving  the  date  of  this 
letter  to  be  Saturday  the  10th.  Then,  there  is  nothing  material  in  the  letter.  She 
says  towards  the  end : — "  I  don't  think  there  is  any  chance  of  our  living  at  Row  again, 
but  P.  cannot  get  a  nice  place — he  wants  a  much  larger  place  than  we  have."  She 
closes  then  in  tlie  warmest  language — "  A  kiss  to  you  whose  form  is  ever  on  my 
eyes,  whose  name  is  ever  on  my  lips.  A  kiss,  a  warm,  tender  embrace.  Bless  you, 
my  own  sweet  love.  I  am  your  ever  dear,  fond,  loving  wife.''  At  the  time  that 
letter  was  written,  Mr  Minnoch  told  you  that  though  he  had  not,  until  a  few  days 
afterwards,  asked  and  received  her  consent  to  be  his  wife,  there  was  no  doubt  of  the 
relationship  between  them.   At  that  time  she  writes  to  L'Angelier : — "  ^Monday  night, 
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Sweet  love^  six  if  you  can."  The  next  letter  bears  date  Monday  night.  Monday  was  the 
12th.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  habit  of  L'Angelier's  to  come  to  the  window  and  leave  a 
letter,  and  get  an  answer  in  the  course  of  the  day  by  coming  back  to  the  window.  This 
letter  was  dated  "  Monday  night,"  and  is  posted  on  the  14th.  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is 
anything  material  in  it.  The  next  is  dated  Tuesday,  and  says — "  I  do  not  hear  of 
Papa  and  Mamma  going  from  home,  so,  my  dear  pet,  there  is  no  chance  for  us.  I 
fear  we  will  have  to  wait  a  bit.  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  venture  to  do  it  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  if  I  do,  you  will  hear."  That  means,  "  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  go  to  be 
married  in  Edinburgh,"  as  she  explained  afterwards,  "  I  could  not  leave  a  friend's 
house  in  that  way."  She  says  : — "  Mr  Minnoch  dines  with  us  to-night,  do  you  know  ? 
I  think  if  you  knew  him  you  would  say  he  is  kind.  I  like  him  very  much,  better 
than  I  did."  Then  there  is  a  letter,  "  Friday,  three  o'clock  afternoon,"  posted  the 
same  day.  When  she  writes,  she  posts  the  letter  the  same  day  almost  uniformly ; 
when  she  writes  at  night,  it  is  posted  in  the  morning.  She  says,  among  other 
things — "  I  ought  ere  this  to  have  written  you,  I  hope  your  hand  is  better."  She 
regrets  not  being  at  the  college,  as  "  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  is  a  great  favourite 
of  mine,"  referring  to  his  inauguration  as  Lord  Eectpr.  She  then  says — "I  shall 
have  a  note  on  Monday  night,  leave  it  at  six.  I  will  give  you  a  note  on  Monday 
morning ;  but  it  is  only  when  C.  H.  goes  to  church  that  I  can  get  it  posted,  and  she 
only  goes  every  second  Sunday,  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  yourself."  The  next  letter 
bears  date,  "  Monday,  5  o'clock,"  and  the  postmark  is  "  Glasgow,  1 9th  Jan.  1 857."  It 
is  one  of  the  letters  that  was  found  in  the  desk,  and  was  taken  by  Mr  Stevenson  to  the 
Procurator-Fiscal.  She  says — "  My  sweet  beloved,  I  could  not  get  this  posted  for. 
you  to-day ;  love,  I  hope  you  are  well."  Although  the  expressions  from  this  time 
forward  are  much  of  the  same  kind  as  before,  there  is  a  manifest  chill  in  them.  The 
letters  are  shorter,  curter,  and  colder. 

I  did  not  sleep  all  night  thinking  of  my  pet.  I  went  to  Govau  with  M.,  and  wlien  I  got  home,  I 
was  looking  so  ill,  M.  made  me  go  and  take  a  walk  to  get  some  colour,  so  B.,  Pattison,  and  I  tooli  a 
long  walk  on  the  Dumbarton  road.  When  I  told  you,  love,  to  write  me  for  to-night,  I  forgot  1  am 
to  be  out. 

This  is  on  Monday,  1 9th  January,  and  she  writes  farther : — 

As  we  go  at  9  o'c,  your  letter  will  not  be  there,  but  I  shall  tell  C.  H.  to  take  it  in.  Dearest  Emile, 
all  this  day  I  have  wished  for  you  one  moment  to  kiss  you,  to  lay  my  head  on  your  breast  would 
make  me  happy.    .    .     . 

And  so  he  was  at  the  window  on  Sunday,  the  18th  January,  Two  of  the  letters  I 
have  passed  contain  passages  which  we  will  go  back  for  a  moment  to  point  out.  The 
letter  of  the  8th  January  contains  this  passage : — "  When  we  shall  meet  again  I 
cannot  tell."  And  the  letter  of  the  10th  of  January,  No.  87,  contains  this  passage  : 
— "  My  dear  Emile,  my  sweet  dear  pet,  I  should  so  like  to  spend  three  or  four  hours 
with  you,  just  to  talk  over  some  things;  but  I  don't  know  when  we  can  meet,  not 
for  ten  days.  I  might  say  Monday,  same  as  last."  This  proves  that  they  had  met, 
"  If  you  would  risk  it,  my  sweet  beloved  pet,  we  would  have  time  to  kiss  each  other, 
and  a  dear  fond  embrace ;  and  though,  sweet  love,  it  is  only  for  a  minute,  do  you 
not  think  it  is  better  than  not  meeting  at  all  1 "  In  the  course  of  ten  days  they  were 
to  meet.  They  plainly  had  met  before ;  but  you  see  the  meeting  is  postponed  for 
the  present  JSTow,  there  is  a  letter,  No.  97,  which  is  enclosed  in  an  envelope,  bear- 
ing date  "Glasgow,  22d  Jan.  1857,"  and  is  written  on  Friday.  This  letter  was 
shewn  to  the  prisoner,  and  she  recognised  the  letter  and  the  envelope.  But  in  the 
envelope  there  was  another  letter  bearing  no  date  but  "  Sunday  night,  half-past  eleven 
o'clock."  At  first  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  that  should  have  been  enclosed  in  the 
envelope  of  Friday,  23d  January.  But  that  letter  was  written,  not  posted,  and  in 
all  probability  never  was  in  an  envelope  at  all.  In  the  beginning  of  the  letter  she 
says : — 

Emile,  my  o^vn  beloved,  you  have  jnst  left  me.  Oh,  sweet  dai'ling,  at  this  raoment  my  heart 
and  soul  bums  with  love  for  thcc,  my  Inisband,  my  own  sweet  one.     .     .     . 

I  think  it  is  plain  that  the  true  date  of  that  letter  is  Sunday  the  18th,  because  the 
letter  of  Monday  the  19th  says : — "  I  did  love  you  so  much  last  night  when  you  was 
at  the  window."  The  next  date  is  "  Wednesday  afternoon,  5  o'clock,"  the  postmark 
is  "  21st  January  1857,"  and  Wednesday  was  the  21st  January  1857.  It  is  written 
at  five  o'clock,  and,  like  all  the  letters  which  are  written  either  in  the  morning  or  after- 
noon, bears  postmark  of  the  same  date.  It  is  a  very  short  letter  : — "  My  dear  Emile, 
—1  have  five  minutes  to  spare,  my  darling.    I  hope  you  are  well.    Why  no  letter  on 
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Monday  night  ?  It  was  such  a  disappointment  to  me,"  The  next  letter  bears  date 
"  Thursday,  twelve  o'clock,"  and  the  envelope  bears  the  postmark  of  the  23d  January, 
and  Friday  was  the  23d  of  January.  This  letter,  therefore,  was  written  on  Thursday 
the  2 2d.  She  had  said  in  her  former  letter  : — "  I  cannot  see  you  on  Thursday,  as  I 
had  hoped."  She  said  that  on  Monday  the  19  th  ;  and  on  the  Thursday  she  writes — 
"  My  dear  Emile, — I  was  so  very  sorry  that  I  could  not  see  you  to-night."  That  is 
Xo.  97,  and  that  letter  was  found  in  the  desk,  and  was  spoken  to  and  identified  by 
the  prisoner  in  her  declaration.  She  says — "  M.  is  not  well  enough  to  go  from  home." 
You  recollect  they  meant  to  go  to  Edinburgh.     She  says — 

My  dear  little  sweet  pet,  I  don't  see  vre  coiild  manage  in  Edinburgh,  because  I  could  not  leave  a 
friend's  house  without  their  knowing  it 

This  is  on  the  23d,  and  about  that  letter  there  can  be  no  question,  because  she  iden- 
tifies it  in  her  declaration.  On  the  28th  the  prisoner  accepts  Mr  Minnoeh.  The 
next  documents  are  two  envelopes,  and  they  bear  date  the  24th  and  the  26th  of 
January.  You  will  see  why  they  have  no  letters  in  them  immediately.  Passing 
these  over,  we  come  to  two  letters  of  the  deepest  possible  consequence.  They  were 
enclosed  in  an  envelope,  posted  at  Glasgow  in  February  1857;  and  before  I  read 
them,  let  me  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr  Kennedy  on  a  most  material  point. 
She  had  accepted  Mr  Minnoeh  on  the  28  th  of  January.  Mr  Kennedy  says  that  on  a 
morning  in  February,  and  that  a  fortnight  or  so  before  the  23d,  L'Angelier  had  come 
to  the  counting-house  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  said  that  Miss  Smith  had  written 
a=-king  him  to  give  up  the  letters,  and  bring  her  engagement  to  an  end,  as  there  was 
a  coolness  on  both  sides ;  that  he  had  got  the  letter  that  morning ;  that  he  would 
not  give  up  the  letters;  and  that  she  would  marry  no  one  else  while  he  lived. 
L'Angelier  told  that  to  Kennedy  the  day  the  letter  came ;  you  can,  therefore,  have 
no  doubt  whatever  substantially  of  the  date  when  the  two  letters  I  am  now  about  to 
read  to  you  were  sent  to  L'Angelier.  She  says — "  I  felt  truly  astonished  to  have  my 
last  letter  returned  to  me."  There  are  two  envelopes  produced.  One  of  these  letters 
must  have  been  returned  by  L'Angelier — "  I  felt  truly  astonished  to  have  my  last 
letter  returned  to  me,"  which  had  been  done  plainly  because  it  was  not  couched  in 
the  language  of  affection. 

The  LoBD  Justice-Clerk — It  is  stated  that  the  postmark  on  that  letter  may  have 
been  2d  or  2 2d  February. 

The  LoKD  Advocate — That  is  true.     But  the  figure  2  is  the  only  one  that  is 

stamped,  and  the  2d  was  the  date  beyond  all  question.     It  was  posted  on  the  2d,  and 

he  must  have  received  it  on  the  3d.     She  goes  on — "  It  will  be  the  last  you  shall 

have  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  me.     When  you  are  not  pleased  with  the  letters 

I  send  you,  then  our  correspondence  shall  be  at  an  end — and  as  there  is  coolness  on 

both  sides,  our  engagement  had  better  be  broken."     The  very  words  that  Kennedy 

told  you  L'Angelier  repeated  to  him  the  day  the  letter  was  received  : — 

'r!\is  may  astonish  you,  but  you  have  more  than  once  returned  me  my  letters,  and  my  mind 
v,-a?;  made  up  that  I  should  not  stand  the  same  thing  again.     ... 

She  had  found  coolness  and  indifference  on  both  sides,  and  for  that  reason,  and,  as 
she  says,  nothing  else,  the  engagement  had  better  be  broken  off.  She  had  been 
engaged  four  days  before  to  Mr  Minnoeh.  She  was  to  return  L'Angelier's  letters. 
Therefore  she  had  them.  On  the  2d  of  February  1857  she  had  his  letters,  and  she 
bad  them  to  return.  She  was  to  return  them  on  the  Friday,  and  the  likeness.  She 
never  returned  the  likeness.  It  was  found  in  her  chamber.  "What  became  of  the 
letters*  We  have  no  explanation  of  that  whatever.  There  is  a  postscript  to  that 
letter : — 

You  may  be  astonished  at  this  sudden  change,  but  tor  some  tiiDO  back  you  must  have  noticed  a 
coolness  in  my  notes.     .     .     . 

She  was  engaged  at  this  time  to  another  man : — 

My  conduct  you  will  condemn,  but  I  did  at  one  time  love  you  with  heart  and  soul.  It  has  cost 
me  much  to  tell  you  this — slecplcs-s  nights — but  it  is  nocessaiy  you  should  know.    .    .    . 

Gentlemen,  what  a  labyrinth  of  bewilderment  this  unhappy  girl — first  by  her  lapse 
from  virtue,  and  then  by  her  lack  of  truth — is  gradually  getting  herself  into.  She  tries 
to  break  off  this  engagement  by  coolness,  which,  I  dare  say,  was  not  affected.  But 
she  cannot  do  it  with  truth.  She  says : — "  I  have  no  reason  for  my  conduct  but  that 
I  do  not  love  yon  as  I  used  to  do,"  when  she  knows  that  her  reason  for  her  conduct 
is  that  she  has  pledged  her  word  to  another.     But  she  thought,  by  telling  L'Angelier 
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in  these  strong  terms  that  her  affection  was  gone^  and  that  she  had  no  other  reason, 
that  his  indignant  spirit  would  induce  him  to  fly  off,  and  that  she  would  then  be  free 
to  follow  her  second  engagement.  She  had  behind  the  dreadful  recollection  of  the 
correspondence  that  had  passed.  She  probably  did  not  know  how  much  L'Angelier 
had  preserved  of  it;  but  she  knew  that,  if  he  chose,  she  was  completely  in  his  power. 
She  did  not  hear  from  L'Angelier  for  more  than  a  week.  She  wrote  this  on  the  2d  of 
February,  and  the  next  letter  bears  date  of  the  postmark  of  the  9th.  Its  contents 
prove  the  time  at  which  it  was  written.  She  says — "  I  attribute  it  to  your  having  cold 
that  I  had  no  answer  to  my  last  note.  On  Thursday  evening  you  were,  I  suppose, 
afraid  of  the  night  air.  I  fear  your  cold  is  not  better.  I  again  appoint  Thursday  night 
first,  same  place,  street  gate,  seven  o'clock. —  M."  ISTow,  the  first  Thursday  in  Feb- 
ruary was  the  5th,  the  next  must  have  been  the  12th,  therefore  this  letter  must 
have  been  written  after  the  5th  of  February,  and  before  the  12th,-  and  some  days 
before,  because  Thursday  the  12th  is  the  time  appointed.  "If  you  can  bring  me  the 
parcel  on  Thursday,"  says  a  postscript,  "  please  write  a  note  saying  when  you  shall 
bring  it,  and  address  it  to  C.  H.  Send  it  by  post."  She  had  heard  nothing,  got  no 
answer  to  her  demand  for  letters,  got  no  note,  and  she  writes  this  very  cold  letter  in  a 
tone  quite  consistent  with  her  former  letter,  assuming  that  everything  was  broken  off, 
but  making  a  second  appointment  for  the  delivery  of  the  letters.  But  L'Angelier  refused 
to  give  up  her  letters.  He  refused  to  give  her  up.  He  told  Miss  Perry,  and  he  told 
Kennedy,  and  I  think  he  told  others,  that  he  would  not  give  up  the  letters,  and  that  he 
would  shew  them  to  her  father.  'Now,  gentlemen,  in  other  circumstances,  and  if  matters 
had  not  gone  so  far  between  these  persons,  it  might  be  thought  a  dishonourable  and 
ungenerous  thing  in  a  man  in  L'Angelier's  position  to  take  that  line  of  conduct. 
Whether  it  was  so  or  not  in  this  case  is  entirely  immaterial  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
But  I  cannot  omit  to  say  that,  in  the  position  in  which  the  prisoner  and  L'Angelier 
stood,  I  do  not  see  how,  as  a  man  of  honour,  he  could  have  allowed  that  marriage  to 
take  place  with  Minnoch,  and  have  remained  silent.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
were  not  man  and  wife  by  law.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  discuss  or  consider  that 
question.  There  certainly  were  materials  in  that  correspondence  on  which  that  might 
have  been  maintained.  But  if  L'Angelier  chose  to  do  it,  and  considered  the  prisoner  as 
his  wife — although,  of  course,  they  wished  to  celebrate  it  in  the  ordinary  and  respectable 
manner  in  which  that  ought  to  be  done — if  he  considered  her  as  his  wife,  he  was  entitled 
to  refuse  to  give  up  that  which  proved  the  justice  of  his  claims,  and  therefore  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  to  be  said,  supposing  it  were  relevant  in  this  case,  on  the  subject  of 
L'Angelier  refusing  to  give  up  the  letters,  or  even  on  the  subject  of  his  intending  to 
use  them,  to  compel  the  woman  who  ought  to  have  been  his  wife,  by  every  sanction  of 
promise  and  of  act,  to  fulfil  that  promise  in  the  face  of  the  public.  But  it  matters 
not.  The  fact  is,  he  refused  the  letters ;  and  the  fact  is,  as  you  will  find,  that  he 
made  the  threat  to  herself  what  he  said  he  would  do,  to  Kennedy,  to  Miss  Perry,  and 
to  others.  Monday  night  was  the  9th  of  February.  The  appointment  stood  for  the 
]2th,  and  the  following  letter  is  dated  "  Monday  night,"  and  the  envelope  is  ad- 
dressed "  immediately."  EecoUect  the  strain  of  the  letters  that  went  before,  and 
listen  to  this : — 

Monday  night. 
Emile,  for  the  love  you  once  had  for  me,  do  nothing  till  I  see  5'ou— for  God's  sake  do  not  bring 
your  once  loved  Mimi  to  an  open  shame.    Emile,  I  have  deceived  you.    I  have  deceived  my  mother. 

Look  at  that  date.  She  writes  on  Monday  at  night,  and  it  is  posted  in  Glasgow  on 
the  10th  :— 

Be  at  the  Hamiltons'  at  12,  and  I  shall  open  my  shutter,  and  then  you  come  to  the  area  gate.    I 
shall  see  you.     It  would  break  my  mother's  heart. 

Unfortunately,  in  this  case,  the  deliberate  falsehoods  into  which  this  unhappy  girl 

has  brought  herself  is  one  of  the  least  of  her  crimes : — 

Emile,  for  God's  sake  do  not  send  my  letters  to  papa.    It  will  be  an  open  rupture.    I  will  leave 
the  house.     .     .     . 

You  will  remark  that  throughout  all  this  despair  there  is  no  talk  of  their  renewing 

the  engagement,  for  the  object  was  to  be  in  a  position  to  fulfil  that  with  Minnoch': — 

Bnt,  oh,  Emile,  do  not  make  me  go  mad.     I  will  tell  j'oulthat  only  myself  and  C.  H.  knew  of 
my  engagement  to  yon.     ... 

And  now,  gentlemen,  we  have  traced  this  matter  up  till  we  have  left  her  in  this  un- 
happy position.  She  is  so  committed  that  she  cannot  extricate  herself;  and  yet,  if 
not  extricated,  her  character,  her  fame,  her  reputation,  and  position  are  forfeited  for 
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ever.  Bat  she  does  receive  a  letter  from  L'Angelier,  which  we  don't  possess ;  but  on 
that  Tuesday  she  again  writes.  That  is  one  of  the  letters  found  in  the  desk.  It  was 
not  posted  at  all;  it  was  delivered.  It  was  found  in  the  envelope;  but  it  refers 
plainly  to  the  letter  of  the  24th,  and  to  the  assignations  which  were  made. 
Gentlemen,  every  word  of  this  letter,  long  as  it  is,  I  must  read,  as  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
pivot  on  which  this  case  turns  : — 

Tuesday  evening  12  o'c.  Emile,  I  have  this  evening  received  your  note.  Oil  it  is  kind  oi"  you  to 
v^rite  me.     ...     I  have  put  on  paper  what  I  should  not. 

Doubtless,  poor  creature,  she  had  done  so,  and  we  cannot  see,  throughout  this  unhappy 
history  of  the  gradual  downward  progress  of  an  ill-regulated  mind — one  cannot  see 
it  without  feeling,  what  I  am  sure  I  feel  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  the  deepest 
commiseration;  and  doubtless,  L'Angelier  had  abused  his  opportunities  in  a  way 
which  no  man  of  honour  ought  to  have  done.  He  had  stolen  into  that  family  and 
destroyed  their  peace  for  ever.  And,  gentlemen,  my  learned  friend  cannot  say 
anything  in  that  direction  too  strong ;  but  still  the  fact  remains  that  she  put  on 
paper  what  she  should  not : — "  I  was  free  because  I  loved  you  with  my  heart.  If  he 
or  any  other  one  saw  those  fond  letters  to  you,  what  would  not  be  said  of  me."  If 
she  was  his  wife,  and  considered  herself  as  such  in  the  eye  of  heaven,  there  was  less 
to  be  said  about  the  strain  in  which  the  letters  were  couched,  at  least  they  might 
have  been  written  with  a  more  innocent  mind ;  but  she  saw  what  must  be  said  if 
she  was  not  to  be  his  wife  : — 

On  my  bended  kncos  I  \^Tite  yon  and  ask  you  as  j'ou  hope  for  mercy  at  the  Jiidgmcut-daj-,  do 
not  inform  on  me — d<j  not  make  me.a  public  shame.     .     .     . 

Even  in  this  despairing  remonstrance  there  is,  gentlemen,  a  false  assertion,  for  she 
says  — 

Tlierc  is  no  one  I  love.  My  love  has  all  been  given  to  you.  My  heart  is  empty,  cold — I  am 
unloved.     I  am  despised.     I  told  you  I  had  ceased  to  love  you — it  was  ti-ue 

Gentlemen,  I  believe  every  word  of  that  to  be  the  truth,  and  to  be  the  real  founda- 
tion of  all  that  happened.  But,  then,  she  had  committed  herself  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  recovery.     She  goes  on  to  say  : — • 

Emile,  I  have  suffered  much  for  you.  I  have  lost  miich  of  mj'  father's  confidence  since  that 
Kcptember.  And  my  mother  has  never  been  the  same  to  me.  No,  she  has  never  given  mc  the 
same  kind  look.  For  the  sake  of  my  mother,  her  who  gave  me  life,  spare  me  from  shame.  Oh, 
Emile,  will  you  in  God's  name  hear  my  prayer?    .     .     . 

P.S. — I  cannot  cjet  to  the  back  stair.  I  never  could  see  the  [there  is  a  blank  here,  and  I  snjijKiso 
it  means  the  way  to  tlie  back  stair]  to  it.  I  ^vill  take  you  within  the  door.  The  area  gate  will  bo 
open.     I  shall  sec  you  from  my  window  12  o'c.     I  will  wait  till  1  o'c. 

Gentlemen,  I  never  in  my  life  had  so  harrowing  a  task  as  raking  up  and  bringing 
before  such  a  tribunal  and  such  an  audience  as  this  the  outpourings  of  such  a 
despairing  spirit  in  such  a  position  as  this  miserable  girl  found  herself.  To  have  her 
words  which  she  wrote  in  confidence  thus  brought  under  public  notice  in  any  circum- 
stances would  be  an  intolerable  agony;  but  the  circumstances  of  this  case  throw  all 
these  considerations  fairly  into  the  shade ;  and  if  they  for  a  moment  obtrude  them- 
selves— as  obtrude  they  must — they  must  be  repelled ;  for  our  duty  is  a  stern  one, 
and  must  be  discharged.  And,  gentlemen,  passing  from  this  for  one  moment,  let 
me  take  in  some  of  the  surrounding  circumstances,  and  see  what  they  are.  L'Ange- 
lier, whatever  were  his  faults,  was  certainly  true  to  her.  lie  spoke  to  Kennedy 
about  her;  he  said  that  in  fact  his  attachment  was  an  infatuation,  and  would  be  his 
death.  It  was  not  revenge  he  wanted;  he  wanted  his  wife.  That  is  quite  clear; 
and  he  plainly  has  told  her  that  he  would  not  permit  his  engagement  to  be  broken, 
and  that  he  would  put  these  letters  into  her  father's  hands.  And,  gentlemen,  now, 
as  I  have  already  said,  I  do  not  know  that,  in  the  circumstances,  any  one  can  say 
that  he  would  be  altogether  wrong  in  so  doing.  But,  gentlemen,  at  this  time  a  very 
remarkable  incident  took  place.  More  than  four,  and  less  than  eight  weeks,  as  one 
of  the  witnesses  says,  or  about  si.^:  weeks,  as  two  of  the  witnesses  say,  prior  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  prisoner,  on  the  news  of  the  death  of  L'Angelier  becoming 
•  public — that  is  to  say,  something  between  four  or  eight  weeks  from  the  '2(JLh  o( 
March,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  second  week  of  February — the  prisoner  asked  the 
boy,  the  page  wlio  served  in  the  family,  to  go  to  a  druggist's  with  a  line  for  a  bottle 
of  prussic  acid.  The  date,  I  think?,  is  brought  ciuiie  clearly  within  the  period 
for  any  purpose  wliich  I  have  to  serve.  Si.\  weeks  before  the  2tith  of 
March  would  just  be  between  the  6th  and  the   12th  of  rcbrmtry.      Then,  as 
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to  the  state  of  mind  she  was  in.  Some  extrication  or  other  was  inevitable, 
if  she  hoped  to  save  her  character;  and  with  a  strength  of  will  which,  I 
think,  you  will  see  was  exhibited  more  than  once  in  this  case,  she  would  not  go  back 
to  L'Angelier.  She  had  accepted  the  love  of  another,  and  had  determined  to  marry 
that  other,  and  she  determined  to  carry  out  that  resolution ;  and  throughout  all 
this,  while  she  is  in  utter  despair,  and  tries  to  move  L'Angelier  by  protestations, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  of  an  intention  to  go  back  to  him,  to  love  him, 
and  to  be  his  wife.  Quite  the  contrary  ;  but  on  that  day,  at  the  door  of  her  own  bed- 
room, she  gave  to  Murray  a  line  for  prussic  acid.  For  what,  gentlemen,  for  what 
earthly  purpose  could  she  want  prussic  acid  ?  And  for  what  purpose  did  she  say 
she  wanted  it^  For  her  hands.  This  is  the  first  suggestion  of  the  extrication 
which  she  proposed  to  her  own  mind  from  this  labyrinth  of  difficulty.  And  why  did 
she  want  prussic  acid  1  For  her  hands,  as  a  cosmetic.  Did  you  ever  hear,  gentle- 
men, of  prussic  acid  being  used  as  a  cosmetic  for  the  hands  1  Has  there  been — 
among  a  great  deal  of  the  curious  medical  evidence  which  we  have  had  in  this  case 
— has  there  been  a  suggestion  that  prussic  acid  is  ever  used  for  the  hands  1  But  it 
will  not  have  escaped  your  notice  that  not  only  is  her  mind  now  beginning  to  run 
upon  poison,  but  that  it  is  also  beginning  to  run  on  the  excuse  for  wanting  it.  She 
did  not  get  the  prussic  acid;  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  time  when  she  wanted 
it  was  the  date  of  this  despairing  letter,  and  immediately  before  the  meeting  she  had 
appointed  for  Wednesday  the  11th.  But,  as  I  have  already  said,  she  did  not  get  the 
prussic  acid,  and  Wednesday  the  11th  came.  "I  cannot  get,"  she  says,  "to  the 
back-stair,  but  1  will  take  you  within  the  door."  Anpther  incident  happened  at  this 
time.  Christina  Haggart,  in  her  evidence,  says  that  one  day  before  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Miss  Snoftth — it  was  weeks,  but  not  two  months — an  interview  took  place  to 
her  knowledge  between  the  prisoner  and  L'Angelier  in  the  house  in  Blythswood 
Square.  She  did  not  see  L'Angelier,  but  she  told  you  plainly  that  she  knew 
it  was  he,  and  that  he  and  the  prisoner  remained  alone  for  nearly  an  hour 
in  her  room,  and  that  she,  Christina  Haggart,  remained  in  the  kitchen  while 
L'Angelier  and  the  prisoner  were  together.  There  could  not  be  any  doubt  about 
the  date,  although  my  learned  friend  tried  to  throw  some  obscurity  over  it. 
What  she  says  is,  that  less  than  two  months,  not  weeks,  before  the  apprehension 
of  the  prisoner  this  interview  took  place.  But  vfhen  M.  de  Mean  asked  the  pri- 
soner how  she  and  L'Angelier  met,  she  denied  he  had  ever  been  in  the  house  at 
all,  plainly  and  positively.  I  shew  from  the  letters  that  he  had  been  in  the 
house  more  than  once  before  that,  but  probably  it  was  not  in  the  course  of  1857. 
But  she  positively  denied  he  had  ever  been  there.  You  find  allusions  throughout 
the  letters  of  embraces,  kisses,  and  interviews,  and  things  which  could  only  have 
taken  place  had  he  been  in  the  house ;  and  one  witness  states  that  he  had  been  taken 
in  at  the  front  door,  and  another  that  he  had  an  interview,  however  short.  That 
that  interview  did  take  place,  you  have  substantial  testimony  on  the  evidence  of  eye- 
witnesses. What  took  place  at  that  interview  we  cannot  tell.  What  we  find  is  this, 
that  in  one  way  or  other  this  feud  had  been  made  up,  and  that  the  whole  thing  had 
been  arranged ;  and  how  arranged  1  Not  certainly  on  the  footing  of  getting  back  the 
letters — not  certainly  on  the  footing  of  the  prisoner  not  continuing  her  engagement 
to  L'Angelier ;  but  upon  the  opposite  footing— upon  the  footing  of  the  engagement 
continuing.  How  was  that  to  extricate  the  prisoner'?  What  did  she  propose 
to  herself  to  do  1  She  had  found  that  L'Angelier  would  not  give  up  the  letters. 
She  did  not  persevere  in  her  endeavour  to  induce  him  to  do  so  by  despairing 
protestations.  She  took  another  line,  and  that  line  was  by  pretending — because 
it  could  not  be  real — to  adopt  the  old  tone  of  love  and  afi'ection — all  this  time 
keeping  up  the  engagement  to  Minnoch,  receiving  the  congratulations  of  his  friends, 
receiving  presents  from  him,  and  being  engaged  in  fixing  the  time  of  their  union. 
But  they  met  that  day,  and  the  next  letter  was  found  in  the  desk,  and  was  one  of 
those  brought  by  Mr  Stevenson  to  the  Procurator-Fiscal.  It  bears  the  date,  "  Os- 
borne Buifdings'  Eeceiving  Office,  Ghisgow,  14th  February  1857."  It  is  written 
apparently  on  Saturday  the  14th  : — "  My  dear  Emile, — I  have  got  my  finger  cut, 
and  cannot  write,  so,  dear,  I  wish  you  would  excuse  me.  I  was  glad  to  see  you 
looking  so  well  yesterday."  Now,  I  don't  thihk  that  that  refers  to  this  interview. 
She  was  in  the  habit  of  passing  his  window  and  looking  up  to  it ;  and  the  probabi- 
lity is,  that  this  refers  to  some  glimpse  she  had  got  of  him  in  that  way,  or  she 
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miglit  have  met  him  in  the  street.     The  interview,  as  I  have  told  you,  took  place  on 
Wednesday  night.     She  goes  on — "  I   hope  to  see  yon  very  soon.     Write  me  for 
Thursday,  and  then  I  shall  tell  you  when  I  can  see  you.     I  want  the  first  time  we 
meet  that  you  will  bring  me  all  my  cool  letters  back — [the  only  letters  she  asks  for 
are  her  cool  letters] — the  last  four  I  have  written — and  I  will  give  you  others  in  their 
place.     Bring  them  all  to  me.    Excuse  me  just  now.    It  hurts  me  to  write;  so  with 
kindest  and  dearest  love,  ever  believe  yours  with  love  and  aftection — M."     She  asks 
for  those  letters  back  which  she  had  written  in  her  cool  moments,  to  convince  L'An- 
gelier  that  she  is  as  true  to  him  as  ever;  but  she,  it  will  be  seen,  makes  an  appoint- 
ment for  Thursday,  and  if  that  was  written  according  to  the  postmark,  plainly  the 
quarrel  must  have  been  made  up,  and  Thursday  was  the  19th  of  February.     Gentle- 
men, be  kind  enough  to  bear  that  in  mind.     We  are  now  coming  to  the  verj'  crisis 
of  this  case.     On  Tuesday,  the  17th  February,  L'Angelier  dined  with  Miss  Perry. 
He  told  her  he  was  to  see  Miss  Smith  on  Thursday.     Ti:ursday  was  the  19th,  and 
you  find  in  this  letter  corroboration  of  that  statement  of  Miss  Perry.     She  says, 
"  Write  me  for  next  Thursday."    He  must  have  gone  with  the  letters.    He  had  that 
appointment  with  her,  and  he  told  Miss  Perry  that  he  had  seen  her  on  the  19  th. 
Some  day  before  the  22d  of  February,  or  I  may  say  the  19th  of  February— and  you 
will  consider  whether  that  is  proved  or  not  immediately- — L'Angelier,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness.   You  heard  it  described  by  his  landlady  Mrs 
Jenkins.     It  was  vomiting  and  purging — vomiting  of  a  green  stuff,  with  excessive 
pain,  and  he  lay  on  the  floor  all  night;  he  said  he  was  so  ill  that  he  could  hardly — he 
could  not,  in  fact — call  for  assistance  for  some  time.     The  landlady  found  him  in  this 
state  in  the  morning.      He  was  at  last  relieved,  but  only  after  a  great  deal  of 
suffering.     These  symptoms  were  the  symptoms  of  arsenic.     My  learned  friend, 
no  doubt,  will  say  it  might  be  cholera.     Never  mind  at  present  whether  it  might 
be  cholera  or  not.     These  symptoms  were  the  symptoms  of  arsenic — of  an  irri- 
tant poison.     I  shall  consider,  by  and  by,  whether  the  symptoms  of  cholera  were 
precisely  the  same.     It  is  enough  at  present  that  they  were  the  symptoms  of  arseni- 
cal poisoning.     He  recovered  and  went  to  the  office.     On  the  21st,  the  prisoner  pur- 
chased arsenic  fi'om  the  shop  of  Mr  Murdoch;  a  very  singular  purchase,  gentlemen, 
for  a  person  in  her  position  to  make.     But  it  was  not  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  case  that  she  tried  to  buy  poison,  for  she  tried  to  buy  some  before  the  meeting 
of  Wednesday  the  11th.     I  shall  not  stop  just  now  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
reason  which  she  gave  for  it,  because  my  object,  at  present,  is  simply  to  give  you 
the  historical  fact,  although,  gentlemen,  if  you  shall  find  that  the  excuse  she  gave 
for  buying  the  poison  was  a  falsehood,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  strong  and  inevi- 
table is  the  conclusion  you  must  necessarily  draw  from  that  singular  fact.     But 
she    went    to   Mr   Murdochs  shop  and  asked    for    the   arsenic   openly;   but   the 
story  she  told  in  regard  to  its  use  was,  upon   her  own  confession,  a  deliberate 
falsehood.     She  wanted  the  poison  to  kill  rats  at  the  Eow.     The  excuse  that  is 
given  for  it  afterwards  may  have  been  an  afterthought  or  not;  but  you  have  this 
singularly   startling  fact,  that   she,  on  the  21st  February,  goes  to  Mr  Murdoch's 
shop  to  get  the  poison  alone,  there  being  no  person  with  her.     She  says  that  the 
arsenic  she  wants  is  for  the  gardener  at  Eow,  to  kill  rats,  and  that  he  had  first 
tried   phosphorus   paste,  but  that  it  had  failed.      Kow,  this  was  an  utter  false- 
hood, an  admitted  falsehood.     You  shall  see'immedialely  what  she  says  is  the  real 
reason,  and  you  will  consider  whether  that  is  any  more  true  than  the  one  she  at  first 
gave.     Having  purchased  that  arsenic  on  the  21st  February,  according  to  my  story, 
L'Angelier  visited  her  on  the  22d,  which  was  a  Sunday  ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  22d 
and  morning  of  the  23d  he  was  again  seized  with  the  very  symptoms  he  had  before 
— the  identical  symptoms,  in  a  somewhat  milder  form,  viz.,  a  green  vomiting,  purg- 
ing, pains,  and  thirst — everything,  in  short,  which  you  would  expect  in  a  case  of 
arsenical  poisoning.      I  described  these  symptoms  to  Dr  Christison,  and  you  heard 
what  he  said  he  concluded.      Dr  Thomson,  who  attended  L'Angelier  as  his  patient, 
said  that  the  symptoms  which  he  himself  saw  were  the  symptoms  wbich  he  would 
have  expected  in  a  case  of  arsenical  poisoning.     And  for  the  present,  for  the  purpose 
of  what  I  am  now  maintaining,  it  is  quite  enough  for  my  story  that  the  symptoms 
were  in  substance  tliose  Avhich  would  follow  a  case  of  arsenical  poisoning  ;  and  that 
was  on  the  22d.     Tiicre  is  no  doubt  about^it.      It  is  of  the  night  of  Sunday  the  22d, 
and  the  morning  of  Monday  the  23d  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.     Gentlemen,  it 
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is  most  material  that  you  give  me  your  attention  to  this  particular  time.  If  you  be- 
lieve Miss  Perry — and  I  think  you  will  find  no  reason  to  disbelieve  her — L'Angelier 
told  her  he  had  seen  the  prisoner  on  the  night  of  the  19th,  and  that  he  had  been  ill 
immediately  after  the  19th,  and  also  that  he  had  been  ill  on  the  22d  or  23d.  I  don't 
know  that  she  named  these  days,  but  she  said  he  had  been  twice  ill  before  she  saw 
him  on  the  2d  March,  and  he  told  her  that  these  two  illnesses  followed  after 
receiving  coffee  at  one  time  and  chocolate  at  another  time  from  the  hands  of  the 
prisoner.  Now,  if  that  be  true,  then  it  is  certain  that  he  saw  her  on  the  19tli 
and  on  the  22d.  And,  in  corroboration  of  that,  would  you  listen  to  this  letter,  which 
was  found  in  the  tourist's  bag,  and  which  was  unquestionably  in  the  state  in  which 
it  was  when  received,  and  I  think  you  will  consider  it  of  the  deepest  importance  on 
the  real  facts  of  this  case.  It  was  posted  at  Glasgow,  the  date  being  illegible ;  and 
we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  discussion  with  the  witness  from  the  Post-Ofdce  as  to 
.  what  really  was  the  postmark.  That  witness  thought,  at  least,  he  determined  a 
letter  which  indicated  March.  My  learned  friend  disputed  the  accuracy  of  his  in- 
spection, and  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  his  view;  and,  in  fact,  I  do  dispute  it,  and 
think  the  witness  was  wrong.  I  believe  the  postmark  is  entirely  obliterated ;  and  if 
you  have  the  curiosity,  or,  rather,  if  you  think  it  would  assist  you  to  look  at  it,  as 
my  learned  friend  proposed,  I  have  no  objection  whatever;  but  I  shall  tell  you  the 
right  date,  and  shall  prove  it,  irrespective  of  the  postmark.  The  date  I. would  fix 
for  it  is  "Wednesday  the  25th  February,  and  the  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

Dearest  sweet  Emilb, — I  am  sorry  to  hear  3rou  are  ill.  I  hope  to  God  you  will  soon  be  better. 
.     .     .     You  looked  bad  on  Sunday  night  and  Monday  niornmg.     .     . 

Where  had  she  seen  him  on  the  Sunday  night  and  the  Monday  morning  ?     It  could 
only  be  Sunday  the  22d  and  Monday  the  23d  of  February  : — 

I  think  you  got  sick  with  walking  home  so  late,  and  the  long  want  of  food,  so  the  next  time  wo 
meet  I  shall  make  you  eat  a  loaf  of  bread  before  yougo  out.  I  am  longing  to  meet  again,  sweet 
love.    .    .    . 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  it  was  written  on  the  25th,  it  proves  that  he  saw  her  on  Sunday 
and  Monday,  the  22d  and  23d ;  and  it  proves  that  he  was  sick  at  that  time,  and  look- 
ing very  bad.  According  to  my  statement,  he  had  been  taken  ill  on  the  19th ;  and  it 
proves  that  she  was  thinking  about  giving  him  food.  It  proves  that  she  was  laying 
a  foundation  for  seeing  him ;  she  was  taking  stuff  to  bring  back  her  colour ;  and  it 
proves  she  was  holding  out  a  kind  of  explanation  of  the  symptoms  he  had ;  because 
she  says  she  was  ill  herself,  and  that  as  every  one  was  complaining,  it  must  be  some- 
thing in  the  air ;  and  it  proves  that  all  this  took  place  the  day  after  she  had.  bought 
the  arsenic  at  Murdoch's.  L'Angelier,  it  was  also  proved,  had  said  his  illness  had 
taken  place  after  receiving  coffee  from  the  prisoner.  That  was  what  he  said,  and  she 
says  in  her  own  declaration  that  upon  one  occasion  she  did  give  him  a  cup  of  coffee. 
Gentlemen,  as  to  the  date  of  this  letter  there  are  a  few  facts  to  determine  it  absolutely. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  dated  on  the  Wednesday;  it  was  after  his  illness,  and  it  was 
after  he  was  unable  to  go  to  the  office  in  consequence  of  that  illness;  because  she 
says: — "I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  are  ill,  I  hope  to  God  you  will  soon  be  better. 
Take  care  of  yourself.  Do  not  go  to  the  office  this  week ;  just  stay  at  home  till 
Monday,  I  think  you  got  sick  with  walking  home  so  late,  and  the  long  want 
of  food,  so  the  next  time  we  meet  I  shall  make  you  eat  a  loaf  of  bread  before  you 
go  out."  The  prisoner  was  shewn  that  letter,  and  she  refers  to  it  in  her  declara- 
tion, and  refers  to  it  in  alluding  to  his  recent  illness.  She  says  it  was  a  mere  jocular 
observation  that  about  the  want  of  food ;  but  as  she  attributed  his  illness  to  want 
of  food,  she  had  made  the  observation  about  a  loaf  of  bread.  Well,  then,  gentlemen, 
if  it  was  after  he  was  ill,  it  was  on  a  Wednesday;  and  in  the  month  of  March  it 
could  not  be,  because  she  says  in  this  letter,  which  is  of  Wednesday's  date,  "  I  cannot 
see  you  on  Friday  as  M.  is  not  away,  but  I  think  Sunday  P.  will  be  away,  and  I 
might  see  you  I  think,  but  I  shall  let  you  know."  Now  the  first  Wednesday  of 
March  was  the  4th.  But  there  is  a  letter  of  the  3d  March,  which  1  will  read  imme- 
diately, in  which  the  prisoner  says  they  were  going  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan  on  the 
fjfch.  Therefore  it  is  impossible  that  this  could  have  been  Wednesday  the  4th  March. 
The  next  Wednesday  was  the  11th,  as  she  was  still  at  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  and 
L'Angelier  had  not  seen  her ;  and  it  could  not  be  the  next  Wednesday,  which 
was  the  18th,  as  L'Angelier  was  a  gr^sat  deal  better,  and  had  returned  from 
Edinburgh.      I  have  now  shewn  you  how  the  matter  stands  up  to  the  25th  of 
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February.  No  doubt  the  illness  of  the  19th  of  Pebruary  took  place,  when  I  can- 
not prove  that  the  prisoner  had  any  arsenic  in  her  possession.  That  is  perfectly 
true.  The  prisoner's  counsel  took  some  pains  to  prove  that  arsenic  might  be  had 
without  a  purchase  at  a  druggist's  shop ;  but  you  will  have  to  look  in  the  first 
place  to  the  surrounding  circumstances,  and  to  the  fact  that  L'Angelier  said  that  his 
two  illnesses  had  followed  immediately  after  receiving  a  cup  of  coffee  on  one  occa- 
sion, and  a  cup  of  cocoa  or  chocolate  from  the  prisoner  on  the  other.  Then  she 
admits  that  she  did  give  him  a  cup  of  cocoa,  and  that  she  had  the  means  of  making 
it  in  the  house ;  and  the  illness  the  second  time  was  of  the  same  nature  as  on  the 
first  occasion,  and  upon  both  occasions  the  symptoms  were  those  of  arsenical  poison- 
ing. But  you  will  also  consider  what  to  my  mind  weighs  with  great  force,  the  nature 
of  the  arrangement  between  L'Angelier  and  Miss  Smith.  How  did  she  pro- 
pose to  extricate  herself  from  the  difiiculty  in  which  she  was  involved  ?  She 
had  everything  at  stake — character,  and  fame,  and  fortune,  and  everything  to  lose  ; 
and  3'et  she  knew  she  could  not  get  back  those  fatal  letters  by  any  cajoling,  and 
she  did  not  intend  to  cajole  any  longer;  but  she  professed  to  adhere  to  her  engage- 
ment with  L'xingelier.  What  did  she  contemplate  when  she  went  for  the  first  time 
to  purchase  prussicacidi  And  now  for  the  excuse  that  is  given  for  the  purchase  of 
the  arsenic.  She  says,  in  her  declaration,  that  when  she  was  in  a  school  in  England 
she  had  been  told  by  a  Miss  Giubilei  that  arsenic  was  good  for  the  complexion.  She 
came  from  the  school  in  1853;  and,  singularly  enough,  it  is  not  till  that  week  and 
day  of  February  last,  the  2 2d,  that  she  ever  thinks  of  arsenic  as  a  cosmetic.  AVhy, 
gentlemen,  should  that  be  ]  At  that  moment,  I  have  shewn  you,  far  from  thinking 
of  her  complexion,  she  was  fighting  for  her  life,  or  rather,  for  what  was  dearer  than 
life;  and  is  it  likely  that  she  would  at  this  time  be  looking  about  for  a  new  cosmetic  ] 
But  what  is  the  truth?  What  she  read  in  BlackvjoocVs  Magazine  and  Chambers's 
Journal  refers  to  the  internal  use  of  arsenic ;  and  what  does  she  say  she  did  with 
what  she  purchased  ?  She  poured  it  into  a  basin  and  washed  her  face  with  it.  Do 
you  believe  that,  gentlemen?  Was  that  following  out  what  she  had  found  in  the 
magazines;  because,  whether  it  be  a  true  theory  or  not,  the  use  of  arsenic  there 
referred  to,i  .vas  to  swallow  it  in  very  small  quantities ;  and  therefore,  you  will  have 
to  consider  this,  and  to  say  whether  you  believe  she  bought  the  arsenic  for  the  pur- 
pose she  says.  A  very  respectable  gentleman  came  into  the  witness-box  and  swore 
that  arsenic  might  be  safely  used  in  the  way  which  the  prisoner  said  she  had  done, 
and  that  he  had  the  courage  to  try  the  experiment.  I  would  not  like  to  say  an)'- 
thlng  to  shake  the  nerves  of  so  respectable  a  practitioner  from  Glasgow,  but  I  don't 
think  that  that  experiment  has  been  altogether  yet  completed ;  and  that  experi- 
ment which  he  tried  on  his  own  face  and  hands  on  Saturday  may,  for  aught 
we  know,  produce  some  baneful  results  hereafter.  (A  laugh.)  But  with  all 
deference  to  Dr  Maclagan  and  Dr  Lawrie,  you  heard  what  was  said  by  the  two 
first  authorities  in  Europe,  that  such  experiments  must  necessarily  be  attended 
with  danger.  Dr  Maclagan  says  that  if  you  don't  keep  your  mouth  and  eyes 
shut,  the  effect  will  be  very  bad  ;  but  that  if  you  keep  them  shut,  the  effect 
is  nothing  at  all.  But  Dr  Penny  and  Dr  Christison  told  you  plainly  that 
they  would  not  like  to  wash  in  water  so  prepared.  But  of  what  avail  is  all 
this?  Has  the  prisoner  shewn,  or  her  counsel,  with  all  their  ability,  that 
any  man  anywhere  ever  prepared  water  with  arsenic  in  it  as  a  cosmetic  ?  I  fear 
there  is  but  one  conclusion  you  can  come  to ;  and  that  is,  that  there  is  not 
one  word  of  truth  in  the  excuse  she  has  stated ;  and  if  therefore  two  falsehoods  have 
been  told  about  this  business,  first  in  the  shop  about  the  poisoning  of  rats,  and, 
second,  in  her  declaration,  about  her  having  used  it  for  a  cosmetic,  I  fear  that  the 
conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  purpose  for  which  she  did  purchase  it  was  a  criminal 
one  ;  and  that,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  you  cannot  possibly 
doubt  that  the  object  was  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning  L'Angelier.  But 
this  time  it  fails.  He  is  excessively  ill.  How  she  got  the  poison  for  the  19th  f  say 
at  once — and  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  any  benefit  that  may  give — 1  am  unable  to 
account  for.  But  you  will  recollect  what  the  symptoms  arc,  and  you  will  also  recollect 
the  meeting  of  the  22d  or  23d,  and  of  those  letters  that  refer  to  that  meeting;  and  it  has 
been  proved  conclusively  what  has  been  said  before  that  L'Angelier  was  sick  at  the  time 
of  the  meeting,  and  that  reminds  me  of  what  I  had  forgot;  in  the  first  place,  that  M. 
Thuau,  liis  fellow-lodger,  had  asked  L'Angelier  whether  he  had  been  with  Miss  Smith 
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on  the  oeeasion  of  his  first  illness.  If  that  took  place  oli  the  19th — arid  I  think  I 
have  proved  that  pretty  conclusively — then  you  have  another  witness  testifying  that 
on  the  19th  these  two  people  met.  It  is  quite  true  that  Mrs  Jenkins  and  M.  Thuau 
said  they  did  not  think  that  L'Angelier  was  out  on  the  2  2d.  They  say  so  with 
hesitation ;  and  it  is  plain  that  Mrs  Jenkins's  recollection  of  periods  is  not  very 
accurate,  unless  she  has  something  to  go  by.  I  shall  shew  you  immediately  that 
her  recollection  with  regard  to  his  last  illness  was  corroborated  and  fixed  by  certain 
matters  upon  which  she  could  not  be  mistaken;  but  from  that  letter  of  the  25th, 
which  I  have  read,  and  which  I  think  T  have  proved  was  written  on  the  25  th,  I 
think  jfl  have  shewn  that  unquestionably  he  was  out  on  Sunday  night  and  on  the 
Monday  morning,  and  he  told  Miss  Perry  accordingly  that  he  had  been  so.  He 
got  better,  and  on  the  27th  of  February  a  letter,  found  in  the  tourist's  bag,  clearly 
identified,  bearing  the  postmark  of  27th  February  1857,  is  sent  from  the  prisoner  in 
these  terms  : — "  My  dear,  sweet  Emile — I  cannot  see  you  this  week,  and  I  can  fix 
no  time  to  meet  with  you."  That  proves,  if  there  were  wanting  proof,  that  the 
Sunday  night  and  Monday  morning  were  not  subsequent  to  the  25th  February : — 
"  I  do  hope  you  are  better.  Keep  well,  and  take  care  of  yourself."  In  the  former 
letter  of  the  25th  she  writes — "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  are  ill."  Two  days  after- 
wards, which  is  quite  consistent  with  the  first,  she  writes — "  I  do  hope  you  are  better. 
I  saw  you  at  your  window;  I  am  better,  but  have  got  a  bad  cold."  Therefore  this 
letter  of  the  27th  is  clearly  connected  with  the  letter  of  the  25th,  in  which  she  says — 
"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  are  ill."  In  the  letter  of  the  27th,  she  further  says — "  I 
shall  write  you,  sweet  one,  in  the  beginning  of  the  week.  1  hope  we  may  meet  soon." 
ISTow,  gentlemen,  what  was  L'Angelier  about  all  this  time?  We  have  very  clear 
evidence  of  that  from  Mr  Kennedy,  Miss  Perry,  and  Dr  Thomson.  The  man  was 
entirely  changed.  He  never  recovered  his  looks  and  health.  When  he  appeared  in 
the  office,  as  Miller  told  you,  his  complexion  was  wan,  and  there  was  a  dark,  hectic 
spot  on  either  cheek.  You  have  heard  from  Miss  Perry  that,  on  the  2d  March, 
when  he  called  on  he»,  he  was  a  frail  and  tottering  man,  entirely  altered  from  what 
he  used  to  be.  He  was  allowed  to  be  away  from  the  office.  He  followed  the  advice 
given  him  in  the  prisoner's  letter  of  the  25th;  he  did  not  return  to  the  office  till 
next  week.  Here  it  was  proved  that  this  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  was 
detained  by  illness  from  the  office.  He  was  recommended  to  leave  town  for  the 
good  of  his  health,  and  to  get  leave  of  absence  from  the  office.  And  while  I  am 
here,  and  before  I  pass  on,  let  me  just  allude  in  a  sentence  to  a  conversation  that 
took  place  between  Miss  Perry  and  L'Angelier.  Gentlemen,  you  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  significancy  of  what  he  said,  that  his  love  for  Miss  Smith  was  a  fas- 
cination ;  and  he  used  the  remarkable  expression,  "  Why,  even  if  she  were  to  poison 
me  I  would  forgive  her."  He  had  said  before,  in  a  looser  waj'^,  to  Kennedy,  that  he 
was  utterly  infatuated,  and  that  she  would  be  the  death  of  him ;  but  this  time  he 
uses  these  remarkable  words,  "  If  she  were  to  poison  me  I  would  forgive  her ;"  and 
that  in  connexion  with  the  statement  that  his  illness  had  immediately  followed  the 
cup  of  cofi'ee  and  cocoa  which  he  got  from  her.  What  could  have  put  that  into  his 
head,  unless  it  was  true  that  he  had  got  a  cup  of  coflfee  on  the  one  occasion,  and  a 
cup  of  cocoa  on  the  other?  What  could  have  put  it  into  his  head  to  say,  "  If  she 
were  to  poison  me  I  would  forgive  her  1 "  Do  you  believe  Miss  Perry's  story  that  he 
did  say  that  ?  And  if  he  said  that  he  had  a  cup  of  coffee  the  first  time,  and  a  cup  of 
cocoa  the  second,  it  was  the  effects  that  followed  that  put  it  into  his  head  to  say,  "  If 
she  were  to  poison  me  I  would  forgive  her."  Now,  having  laid  before  you  the  evi- 
dence which  I  have  brought  to  bear  on  the  critical  period  of  the  19th  and  22d 
February,  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether,  at  all  events,  it  is  not  certain  that  L'Ange- 
lier met  the  prisoner  on  these  two  occasions  ;  secondly,  that  he  got  something  from 
her  on  both  occasions;  and,  thirdly,  that  his  illness  immediately  succeeded  after  he 
had  received  the  cup  of  coff'ee  on  the  first  occasion,  and  the  cup  of  cocoa  on  the 
second ;  and,  in  the  last  place,  that  this  took  place  in  circumstances  which  led  him 
to  say,  half  in  joke  and  half  in  earnest,  "Well,  if  she  were  to  poison  me  I  would 
forgive  her."  Miss  Perry  does  not  say  that  this  was  a  serious  belief  on  his  part,  but 
it  was  a  floating  notion  that  went  across  his  brain ;  and  I  suppose  he  drove  it  away 
again.  We  shall  see  what  happened  to  drive  it  away ;  we  shall  see  the  protestations 
of  renewed  love  which  made  him  believe  that  the  phantom  which  had  been  conjured 
up  was,  after  all,  a  mere  delusion  of  his  own  brain,    But  he  sees  Miss  Peny  on  the 
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2(1  March,  ami  had  thin  conversaLion  wilh  her.  la  regard  to  MisS  Perry,  let  me  say 
that  the  observation  which  was  made  ia  the  Fiscal's  Othce,  which  she  said  made  her 
thiuk  of  the  day  of  L'Angelier's  first  illness,  was  certainly  not  the  matter  which  led 
her  to  say  that  the  first  illness  was  on  the  day  specified  ;  for  she  recollected  that  it 
must  have  been  so,  for  he  had  been  dining  in  good  health  with  her  two  or  three  days 
before  the  time  of  the  appointment.  She  knew  she  had  not  seen  him  between  the 
17th,  when  he  dined  with  her,  and  the  2d  of  March ;  and  as  he  told  her  his  appoint- 
ment was  for  the  19th,  she  began  to  recollect  the  circumstances,  and  remembered 
that  the  19  th  must  have  been  the  date  of  the  first  illness.  When  L'Angelier  was 
recovering,  the  prisoner  writes  a  letter  dated  Tuesday  the  3d  March.  Now,  here  we 
come  to  a  most  extraordinary  fact.  It  appears  that  L'Angelier  had  proposed  to  go 
to  the  Bridge  of  Allan  ;  and  on  Tuesday  the  3d  of  March  the  prisoner  writes  to  say 
that  she  and  the  family  go  to  Stirling  for  a  fortnight,  and  were  to  go  on  Friday  the 
Cth  ;  and  it  seems  that  L'Angelier  had  some  thoughts  of  also  going  to  the  Bridge  of 
Allan.     She  writes — 

Mv  DEAREST  EiiiLE — I  liope  by  this  time  you  are  quite  well  and  able  to  be  out.     I  .saw  you  at 
your  window,  but  I  could  not  tell  how  you  looked,  well  I  hope.     I  am  very  well. 

The  terms  of  this  letter,  as  I  have  already  said,  prove,  I  think,  distinctly  that  the 
letter  which  I  hold  was  written  on  the  25th  could  not  possibly  have  been  written 
after  that  date.     She  continues  : — 

I  will  ^vrite  you,  but,  sweet  pet,  it  may  bo  only  once  a-week,  as  I  have  so  many  friends  in  that 
quartbi'.     ... 

She  writes  the  next  day  a  letter,  posted  on  the  4th  March,  and  clearly  written  at 

that  time.     It  is  : — ■ 

Dearest  Emile — I  have  just  time  to  give  you  a  line.     I  could  not  come  to  the  window,  as  B.  and 
jVI.  were  there,  but  1  saw  you. 

This  is  very  curious,  gentlemen.  She  had  made  the  attempt  on  two  occasions,  and 
had  failed.  Apparently  her  heart  misgave  her.  Probably  she  thought  that  if  she 
could  get  him  out  of  the  way,  she  might  marry  Minnoch  without  his  interruption, 
and  that  then  she  could  say  to  L'Angelier  on  his  return  that  he  could  have  no  motive 
to  interfere.  You  will  see  that  her  plan  is  to  get  L'Angelier  to  go  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight.     She  says  : — 

If  you  would  take  my  advice,  you  would  go  to  the  south  of  England  for  ten  days  ;  it  would  do 
you  much  i^ood.     .     .     . 

Gentlemen,  you  cannot  but  be  struck  that  these  last  letters,  though  written  in  the 
old  words,  are  not  written  in  the  old  spirit  of  the  letters  between  these  two  persons. 
And,  as  you  might  have  expected,  this  struck  L'Angelier  himself.  And  I  may  now 
read  what  I  regret  to  say  is  the  only  scrap  of  evidence  under  the  hand  of  this  un- 
happy young  man  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  lay  before  you.  It  in  of  some  conse- 
quence. It  shews  the  tone  of  his  mind — it  shews  the  position  in  which  he  stood  as 
regarded  the  prisoner — it  shews  what  had  taken  place  between  them  since  the  recon- 
ciliation, and  indicates  very  plainly  what  at  that  time  his  suspicions  were.  He 
writes  : — 

Glasgow,  irarch  .5th,  1857. 
My  dear  sweet  Pet  JMimi — I  feci  indeed  very  vexed  that  the  answer  I  received  yesterday  to 
mine  of  Tuesday  to  you,  shoidil  prevent  me  from  sending-  you  the  kind  letter  I  had  ready  for  you. 

Preferring  manifestly  to  the  conversation  between  iirs  Anderson,  whom  you  saw  in 
the  box  yesterday,  and  the  prisoner  on  the  subject  of  the  marriage  : — ■"  No,  Mimi  (he 
continues),  there  is  foundation  for  all  this.  You  often  go  to  Mr  M.'s  house,  and 
common  sense  would  lead  any  one  to  believe  that  if  you  were  not  on  the  footing  re- 
ports say  you  are,  you  would  avoid  going  near  any  of  his  friends.  I  know  he  goes 
with  you,  or  at  least  meets  you  in  Stirlingshire.  Mimi  dear,  place  yourself  in  my 
position,  and  tell  me  am  I  wrong  in  believing  what  I  hear.  I  was  happy  the  last 
time  we  met — yes,  very  happy."  That  was  on  the  22d.  Now,  observe  he  says  that 
after  that  meeting  of  the  22d  he  was  forgetting  all  the  past.  Whatever  he  had  felt 
passing  through  his  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  strange  coincidence  between  his  two 
illnesses  was,  he  says,  being  forgot — he  was  for  putting  it  away,  but  now  he  says  it 
ia  all  beginning.     Here  are  his  words  : — 

I  was  for>/etting  all  tlie  jiast,  but  now  it  is  a^ain  bcprinning.     Jfimi,  I  insist  on  having  an  explicit 
answer  to  tUo  questions  you  evaded  in  my  last.     .     .     . 

This  letter  was  written  ou  the  5th  March  1857 ;  and  the  priaoner  buya  her  second 
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ounce  of  carsenie  the  next  day.  But  before  she  does  so,  she  v^rites  a  letter  on  the 
5th,  It  was  plainly  -written  on  the  5th,  because  the  press  copy  of  the  letter  to 
L'Angelier  was  on  the  5th,  and  it  was  an  answer  to  it.  As  I  told  you,  next  morn- 
ing she  -went  to  Mr  Currie's  shop,  and  purchased  an  ounce  of  arsenic,  for  the 
purpose,  as  she  said,  of  killing  rats  in  Blythswood  Square  house.  She  asked  how 
much  was  sixpence  worth,  although  she  had  purchased  a  similar  quantity  before 
on  the  28th  of  February.  When  she  got  the  letter  from  L'Angelier,  in  which  he 
said,  "I  will  find  another  way  of  satisfying  myself,"  she  replied,  "Don't  come  to 
the  Bridge  of  Allan,  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight; "  on  his  stating  the  impossibility  of 
his  going  there,  she  writes  him,  "  Well,  go  your  own  way ; "  but  in  the  fear  or 
expectation  that  he  might  come  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  she  purchases  the  arsenic. 
It  is  quite  true  that  she  says,  "  I  will  answer  all  questions  when  we  meet,"  but  she 
purchased  the  arsenic  notwithstanding.  She  purchased  that  arsenic  incontestably  on 
false  statements.  This  time  it  was  not  rats  at  the  Eow,  but  rats  at  the  house  in 
Blythswood  Square — which  was  to  be  shut  up,  and  all  the  servants  taken  away. 
The  whole  of  that  statement  was  an  absolute  falsehood.  There  were  no  rats  in 
Blythswood  Square  house,  the  servants  were  not  all  to  be  removed,  and  the  house 
was  not  to  be  shut  up.  Gentlemen,  again  it  is  said,  it  is  for  her  complexion  that  she 
bought  it  and  used  it.  Do  you  really  think  that  it  had  done  her  so  much  good  in 
that  way  before  as  to  induce  her  to  use  it  again  ?  No  one  has  had  the  hardihood  to 
go  into  that  witness-box  and  say  that  it  would  have  any  beneficial  efiect  upon  the 
complexion,  or  any  effect  at  all  which  could  induce  the  prisoner  to  continue  such  a 
practice ;  but  what  does  she  do  when  she  finds  the  toils  getting  close  around  her, 
and  L'Angelier  not  longer  to  be  put  off — having  pledged  herself  to  one  falsehood, 
and  seeing  that  she  could  not  escape,  what  does  she  do ']  She  goes  and  purchases  an 
ounce  of  arsenic.  Gentlemen,  draw  your  own  conclusion.  There  is  the  statement 
about  the  cosmetic,  but  it  is  one  which  no  reasonable  man  can  entertain.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  said.  What  did  she  do  with  all  that  arsenic — she  could  not  use  the  half, 
the  tenth,  even  the  twentieth  part  of  it,  on  the  former  occasion  1  Well,  what  she 
did  I  apprehend  was  this — she  was  afraid  to  leave  it  lying  about,  and  whenever  she 
had  used  what  she  wanted  of  it,  she  put  the  rest  in  the  lire.  The  family  were  going 
to  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  and  when  she  found  she  was  to  leave  town,  she  disposed  of 
that  portion  of  the  arsenic  which  she  had  still  remaining  by  putting  it  where  it  could 
not  be  discovered  by  any  one.  The  two  last  letters  she  wrote  wei-e  from  the  Bridge 
of  Allan.  They  are  cold  letters  enough.  The  first  of  them  bears  the  postmark. 
Bridge  of  Allan,  10th  May  1857,  and  in  it  she  says,  amongst  other  things,  "We  shall 
be  home  en  Monday  or  Tuesday.  I  shall  write  you,  sweet  love,  when  we  shall  have  an 
interview" — an  interview,  remark — "I  long  to  see  you,  to  kiss  and  embrace  you,  my 
only  sweet  love."  She  says,  "  I  shall  write  you  when  we  shall  have  an  interview ;  " 
and  we  shall  see  with  what  feverish  impatience  L'Angelier  awaits  that  interview. 
The  last  letter  has  the  postmark  13th  March.  In  it  again  she  says  : — "  I  think  we 
shall  be  home  on'  Tuesday,  so  I  shall  let  you  know,  my  own  beloved  sweet  pet,  when 
we  shall  have  a  dear,  sweet  interview,  when  I  may  be  pressed  to  your  heart,  and 
kissed  by  you,  my  own  sweet  love.  A  fond,  tender  embrace ;  a  kiss,  sweet  love." 
Then  she  says,  "  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  visit  here."  About  that  time  it  was 
arranged  that  L'Angelier  should  postpone  his  visit  till  the  family  came  back. 
Gentlemen,  what  was  going  on  at  the  Bridge  of  Allan  at  this  time "?  The  marriage 
with  Minnoch  was  all  settled;  the  day  was  fixed;  she  was  committed  beyond  ail 
hope  of  recovery,  and  she  could  see  no  way  out.  But,  leaving  her  there  for  the 
present,  let  us  follow  L'Angelier  for  the  next  most  critical  ten  days  of  his  life.  He 
got  leave  of  absence  on  the  6th ;  he  goes  to  Edinburgh  for  a  week ;  he  dines  with 
the  Towerses,  talks  to  them  about  his  illness,  and  again  repeats  to  them  the 
singular  statement  which  he  made  to  Miss  Perry,  that  he  had  got  coflfee  and  cocoa 
"from  somebody,"  and  that  his  illness  followed  immediately.  He  says,  he  should 
not  wonder  that  he  should  be  ill  after  taking  cocoa,  for  he  was  not  accustomed 
to  it,  but  he  had  often  taken  colFee,  and  never  felt  any  bad  effects  from  it.  The 
Towerses  were  so  much  struck  with  what  he  said  that  they  said,  "Has  any  per- 
son been  poisoning  you  ? "  To  that  he  made  no  answer  whatever ;  but  you  will  not 
fail  to  see  a  remarlcable  corroboration  in  the  story  told  by  Miss  Perry,  and  the  real 
circumstances  I  am  explaining.  But  he  was  to  have  had  a  letter  from  the  prisoner 
appointing  an  interview — he  had  not  had  one  since  the  22d — and  he  was  longing  for 


it  with  impatience.  He  came  back  to  Glasgow  on  the  17th;  he  asked,  was  there 
not  a  letter  for  him ;  and  none  having  come,  he  stayed  at  home  all  the  Wednesday- 
expecting  the  letter,  but  still  none  came.  He  went  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan  on 
Thursday  the  19th,  and  after  he  had  gone,  the  letter  came.  He  had  made  arrange- 
ments that  he  was  to  stay  at  the  Bridge  of  Allan  for  a  week,  and  Mr  Thuau  was  to 
forward  to  him  any  letters  which  arrived  in  his  absence.  We  have  not  got  that 
letter,  but  the  envelope  has  been  found.  It  bears  to  have  been  posted  between  8.45 
and  12.20  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Gentlemen,  that  envelope  was  found  in  the  tourist's 
bag.  I  have  to  remark,  in  reference  to  the  observations  of  my  learned  friend,  that 
that  letter  has  never  been  found;  we  know  not  what  has  become  of  it,  or  where  it 
is ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  the  envelope  was  found  in  the  bag,  and  the  things  that 
were  in  the  bag  were  marked  at  once,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  state  in  which 
they  were  found.  I  regret  the  absence  of  that  letter  as  much  as  my  learned  friend, 
but  I  think  we  have  internal  evidence  in  the  correspondence  of  what  the  import  of 
that  letter  v/as.  But  that  letter  came  on  the  19th,  and  Thuau,  on  the  same  day,  ad- 
dressed it  to  the  Post-Office  at  Stirling,  to  the  address  of  L'Angelier,  and  it  was 
posted  at  Franklin  Place  on  the  night  of  the  19th  March,  and  reached  Stirling  on 
the  20th.  On  the  20th,  L'Angelier  writes  to  Miss  Perry  from  the  Bridge  of  Allan. 
He  says,  "  I  should  have  come  to  see  some  one  last  night,  but  the  letter  came  too  late." 
After  a  letter  or  two,  which  are  not  material  now  (they  were  material  at  first,  as  shew- 
ing the  course  he  had  taken),  from  Stevenson,  we  come  to  this,  the  last  of  the  series — 

Why,  liiy  beloved,  did  you  not  come  to  me?    Oh,  my  beloved,  are  you  ill?    Come  to  me.     Sweet 
oue,  I  waited  and  waited  for  y(ju,  but  you  came  not.  .  . 

Posted  at  Glasgow  on  the  21st  March,  between  9  a.m.  and  12.30  p.m.,  and  deliverable 
between  half-past  one  and  3  p.m.  the  same  afternoon.  That  letter  was  found  in  the 
pocket  of  his  coat,  and  of  that  letter  and  envelope  there  can  be  no  di.'^pute  what- 
ever. There  was  an  appointment  for  Thursday  the  19th,  and  on  Wednesday 
the  18th  she  bought  her  third  packet  of  arsenic.  She  went  to  Curries  shop  on 
that  day;  she  told  him  the  rats  had  been  killed,  but  she  still  found  a  great 
many  large  ones  in  the  house;  and  as  she  had  bought  the  arsenic  before,  and 
seemed  a  respectable  person,  and  as  the  story  was  told  without  hesitation,  she 
got  the  third  packet  of  arsenic.  That  letter  was  enclosed  by  Thuau  to  L'Angelier 
on  the  same  day  that  brought  it.  In  his  note  he  says:  "Jly  dear  sir,  I  find  a 
letter  has  arrived  for  you.  I  haste  to  put  it  in  the  post,  if  there  is  yet  time." 
L'Angelier  got  that  letter  at  Stirling  after  nine  o'clock  on  the  Sunday  morning. 
He  left  Stirling  shortly  after  evening  service  had  begun — proved  by  his  land- 
lady that  he  left  at  that  time— proved  by  the  postmaster  thn.t  he  got  the  letter 
— proved  that  he  was  in  his  usual  health  when  he  left.  He  walked  to  Stir- 
ling from  the  Bridge  of  Allan.  The  guard  recognised  him  as  the  gentleman 
who  came  in  the  train  from  Stirling  to  Coatbridge.  He  ha,udcd  him  over  to  Koss 
the  auctioneer,  and  swears  that  they  two  were  the  only  persons  who  left  the  train 
at  Coatbridge,  and  that  L'Angelier  had  some  refreshment  when  the  train  stopped, 
and  ate  heartily.  Tlicreafter  he  started  in  company  with  Eoss  at  Coatbridge  for 
Glasgow ;  and  Ross  swears  that  he  walked  all  the  way  with  him,  that  he  was  quite  well, 
and  walked  briskly.  He  arrived  at  his  lodgings  a  little  while  after  eight  o'clock  ;  and 
his  landlady,  Mrs  Jenkins,  said  he  was  greatly  improved  since  he  left  on  Thursday 
the  19th.  He  came  home  in  the  greatest  spirits,  and  he  told  them  that  the  letter 
had  brought  him  home.  His  landlady  knew  at  night  that  he  was  going  to  visit  the 
lady ;  but  she  never  asked  him  any  questions  on  such  occasions.  She  knew  where 
he  was  going.  He  stayed  in  the  house  for  a  while,  took  some  tea,  and  left  the  house 
in  his  usual  health  a  little  before  or  after  nine  o'clock.  He  is  seen  sauntering  along 
in  the  direction  of  Blythswood  Square  about  twenty  minutes  after  nine.  But  he  is 
too  early  ;  he  knows  the  ways  of  the  house  ;  he  knows  the  fa-mily  are  at  prayers  about 
this  hour;  it  is  too  soon  for  him  yet  to  go,  and  he  must  put  ofl'  a  little  time.  He 
goes  off  from  Blythswood  Square  to  the  other  side,  and  makes  a  call  on  Jlr  M'AUister, 
an  acquaintance.  He  does  not  find  M'AUister  at  home,  but  the  servant  rccognhses 
him,  and  says  that  he  was  there  about  half-past  nine.  Gentlemen,  here  my  clue  fails 
me.  I  lose  sight  of  him  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  my  learned  friends  on  the  other 
side  are  equally  unsuccessful  in  their  endeavours  to  trace  him.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  shew  that  any  mortal  man  saw  him  elsewhere  than  at  the  only  place  he  was  going 
to.  He  went  out  with  the  intention  of  seeing  her,  believing  that  he  had  an  appoint- 
ment at  that  place ;  and  you  cannot  believe  for  a  moment  that,  after  coming  from  the 
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Bridge  of  Allan,  post  haste  as  he  did,  walking  first  to  Stirling,  then  from  Coatbridge 
to  Glasgow,  walking  in  the  direction  of  Blythswood  Square,  he  would  give  up  his 
purpose  when  within  100  yards  of  the  house.  That  is  incredible — it  is  impossible. 
Well,  gentlemen,  he  knew  the  ways  of  the  house,  as  I  have  said  already ;  he  knew 
when  it  was  the  habit  of  the  family  to  retire  to  rest.  He  knew  he  would  have  to 
wait  till  Janet  was  asleep ;  can  you  believe,  can  it  be  presented  to  your  reason,  that, 
after  all  that,  L'Angelier  could  have  returned  without  going  to  the  house  ?  The 
thing  is  impossible.  But,  gentlemen,  if  he  did  go  to  the  house,  what  do  you  suppose 
he  did  ?  He  went  of  course  to  the  window,  and  of  course  made  his  presence  known. 
He  could  do  it  with  certainty.  The  prisoner  denies  that  she  heard  anything  that 
night.  Is  that  within  the  region  of  possibility?  She  writes  him  a  letter  to  come  to 
her — I  know  she  says  the  appointment  was  for  Saturday — but  do  you  suppose,  from 
what  you  have  seen  in  the  course  of  that  correspondence,  that,  even  if  that  were 
true,  she  would  not  have  waited  for  him  the  next  night,  on  the  chance  that  he  had 
been  out  of  town  the  first  one's  An  interview  so  long  delayed,  so  anxiously  looked 
for,  in  which  everything  was  to  be  told,  which  she  knew  ke  was  waiting  for,  is  it 
possible  that  she  went  to  sleep  that  night,  and  never  awoke  till  next  morning? 
Gentlemen,  whatever  took  place,  I  think  you  will  come  to  this  inevitable  conclusion, 
that  L'Angelier  did  go  to  the  house,  that  he  did  make  his  presence  known ;  and  if 
he  did  that,  what  means  the  denial  in  her  declaration  that  L'Angelier  was  there  that 
night?  The  thing  is  impossible  ;  you  have  no  other  trace  of  him.  The  policeman, 
it  is  true,  does  not  see  him ;  neither  had  he  seen  him  in  many  a  midnight  walk 
there.  You  know  what  a  policeman's  beat  is,  and  how  easy  jt  would  be  to  avoid 
him.  This  was  the  critical  night  on  which  the  question  was  to  be  decided  of  her 
fame  and  reputation  for  ever.  When  and  how  do  we  see  him  next?  He  was  found 
at  his  own  door  by  the  landlady,  without  strength  to  open  it,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  doubled  up  in  agony,  speechless  with  exhaustion  and  pain,  vomiting, 
parched  with  thirst,  and  burning  with  fever,  and  all  these  symptoms  continued  from 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  the  forenoon,  when  the  man  dies,  poisoned  with 
arsenic.  So  ends  this  melancholy  tale,  which  I  have  taken  so  long  to  tell  j'ou. 
Nobody  asked  him  where  he  had  been — they  knew  where  he  had  been,  and  that 
is  the  way  they  did  not  ask  him.  So  said  Mrs  Jenkins.  She  asked  no 
questions;  but  she  said  to  the  doctor,  "What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this? 
Whj'-,  he  has  gone  out  twice  in  good  health,  and  come  back  ill.  We  must 
have  this  looked  into ;  we  cannot  comprehend  it."  The  unfortunate  victim, 
unwilling  to  admit  what  doubtless  he  suspected,  only  said,  "I  never  was  so 
bad.  before ;  I  don't  know  what  this  can  be ;  I  never  felt  this  before."  When 
his  landlady  first  proposed  to  send  for  a  doctor,  he  said,  "  It  is  too  far  to  go  to- 
night ; "  for  he  seemed  to  be  averse  to  giving  trouble.  She  waits  for  a  little  while, 
and  as  he  appears  to  get  still  worse,  she  proposes  to  go  for  Dr  Steven  who  lives  at 
hand.  She  went,  and  came  back  with  a  prescription.  He  makes  some  difficult}''  at 
taking  the  laudanum  ordered — for  although  it  appeared  from  Thuau  that  he  did 
occasionally  take  it,  yet  he  had  always  a  horror  at  medicine.  He  thought  he  would 
get  round  without  the  laudanum ;  however  he  took  it.  But  he  got  worse,  instead  of 
better ;  and  he  begs  Mrs  Jenkins  to  go  again  for  Dr  Steven,  and  Dr  Steven  comoB. 
I  shall  have  to  speak  of  the  allegation  of  suicide  immediately,  but  does  it  not  seem 
strange  that  my  learned  friends  did  not  ask  a  single  question  either  at  Dr  Steven 
or  Mrs  Jenkins,  as  to  whether  L'Angelier  wished  to  recover  or  not?  The  evidence 
of  Mrs  Jenkins  was  of  a  most  interesting  character,  and  given  in  the  most  explicit 
and  satisfactory  manner,  and  she  seemed  a  kind-hearted  person.  She  was  convinced 
that  L'Angelier  wished  to  recover.  At  last,  Mrs  Jenkins,  taking  the  alarm,  said, 
"  Is  there  anybody  you  would  like  to  see? "  He  replied,  "  I  should  like  to  see  Miss 
Perry."  He  did  not  say,  remark,  I  should  like  to  see  Miss  Smith.  If  he  had 
thought  that  he  really  was  in  danger,  surel}'  the  most  natural  thing  for  him  would 
have  been  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  one  whom  of  all  the  world  he  was  most 
devotedly  attached  to.  But  he  says,  "I  would  like  to  see  Miss  Perry;"  and,  doubt- 
less, if  he  had  seen  Miss  Perry,  we  should  have  known  more  of  this  melancholy  case. 
Before  she  came,  death  caught  him — caught  him  more  quickly  than  either  he  or  his 
landlady  imagined,  and  so  the  scene  closed.  When  the  doctor  raised  his  liead,  it 
fell  back  ;  the  man  was  dead — the  mystery  of  the  night  remained  sealed,  so  far  as 
were  the  lips  of  the  unhappy  victim  concerned.  I  have  now  told  you  this  long 
and  sad  tale,  and  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  produce  an  effect  on 
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your  mind  leading  to  one  inevitable  result.  I  don't  wish  to  strain  any  one  point 
against  the  unhappy  prisoner  at  the  bar;  the  case  is  one  of  such  magnitude, 
and  one  go  depending  on  minute  circumstances — the  more  so  from  the  position  in 
which  I  haA'^e  been  placed  in  reference  to  the  evidence — that  I  have  had  to  collect  all 
the  litde  facts  I  could,  in  order  to  produce  a  chain  of  evidence  which  appears  to  me 
absolutely  irrefragable.  But,  notwithstanding  that,  I  have  not  the  slightest  desire 
to  press  you  beyond  the  legitimate  consequences  of  the  facts  laid  before  you  in  evi- 
dence. Before,  with  all  possible  candour,  I  go  on  to  examine  the  course  that  has 
been  followed  by  my  learned  friends  for  the  defence,  let  me  recapitulate,  in  a  very 
few  words,  the  statements  I  have  laid  before  you.  We  have  brought  this  unhappy 
prisoner  down  to  the  end  of  December,  so  indissolubly  fixed  to  L'Angelier  that  she 
could  never,  without  his  consent,  wed  any  other  man.  You  find  her,  nevertheless, 
engaged  to  another,  and  a  rupture  with  L'Angelier  in  consequence.  You  then  find 
her  two  despairing  letters,  and  the  first  purchase  of  poison.  A  reconciliation  takes 
place  ;  but  still  the  marriage  engagement  with  Minnoch  goes  on.  It  is  proved  by 
L'Angelier's  own  statement,  and  by  others,  that  he  was  taken  ill  after  receiving 
something  from  her.  She  goes  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan.  (I  forgot  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  letter  which  she  wrote  Jlinnoch  from  thence  on  the  16th  March,  and  I  shall  not 
now  stop  to  do  so.)  Well,  she  tries  to  persuade  him  not  to  come  to  the  Bridge  of 
Allan.  He  goes,  however.  She  comes  back,  writes  him  another  invitation,  and 
purchases  another  packet  of  arsenic  on  the  same  day.  He  comes  home  immediately, 
with  her  note  in  his  pocket,  and  after  going  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping 
his  appointment  with  her,  he  comes  home  and  dies  of  arsenic  in  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours.  I  have  now  concluded  that  part  of  the  case  which  I  think  it  necessary  to  set 
before  you  bearing  directly  upon  the  prosecution ;  but  it  is  right  that  I  should  refer 
to  the  letter  of  the  prisoner,  addressed  to  Mr  Minnoch.  It  is  dated  the  16th  March, 
from  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  the  day  before  the  family  returned.  I  read  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shewing  the  inextricable  difficulty  in  which  the  prisoner  was  placed  : — 

i[v  DEAREST  WiLLiAJi — It  IS  biit  fair,  after  youi-  kiiidness  to  mo,  that  I  should  write  you  a  note. 
The  day  I  part  from  friends  1  always  feel  sad.  But  to  part  from  one  I  love,  as  I  do  you,  makes  mc 
feel  truly  sad  and  dull.  My  only  consolation  is,  that  we  meet  soon.  To-moiTow  we  shall  be  home. 
I  do  so  wish  you  wore  hero  to-day.  We  might  take  a  long  walk.  Our  walk  to  Dunblane  I  shall 
ever  rcmemVjer  with  ]^loasurc.  That  walk  fixed  a  day  on  which  we  are  to  begin  a  new  life — a  lift; 
which  I  hope  may  bo  of  happiness  and  long  duration  to  both  of  us.  My  aim  through  life  shall  bo 
to  please  and  study  you.  IJear  WUliam,  I  must  oonclude,  as  mamma  is  ready  to  go  to  Stirling.  I 
do  not  go  with  the  same  pleasure  as  I  did  the  last  time.  I  hope  you  got  to  tovnx  safe,  and  found 
your  .sisters  well.  Accept  my  warmest,  kindest  love,  and  ever  believe  me  to  be  yours  with  affec- 
tion, Madtsline. 

Tliis  letter  is  written  two  days  before  she  wrote  to  L'Angelier,  making  an  assignation  for 
the  19tli,  and  only  four  days  before  she  wrote  that  warm  note  found  in  the  vest  pocket  of 
L'Angelier  after  his  deatli.  But  there  is  another  circumstance  which  I  have  omitted,  and 
it  is  this.  Apparently  the  jnisoner  had  shewn  no  particular  agitation  at  the  news  of 
L'Angelier's  deatli.  Gentlemen,  if  she  was  capable  of  committing  the  crime  charged,  you 
will  not  wonder  at  her  self-possession.  But  on  tlie  Thursday,  something  had  come  to  her 
ears.  What  that  was  I  do  not  know;  but  one  morning  she  is  missed  from  the  house. 
Whether  she  had  been  in  bed  at  all  is  not  ascertained.  When  her  sister  awoke,  she  was  not 
there  ;  she  was  not  seen  in  the  house  by  any  of  the  servants.  She  was  found  by  Mr  Min- 
noch at  half-pa.st  three  o'clock  in  the  Helensburgh  steamer,  at  Greenock.  Where  she  had 
been  during  that  interval,  we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  discover ;  but  that  she  must  liavu 
been  somewhere  between  seven  in  the  morning,  when  she  was  missed,  and  three  in  the  after- 
noon is  certain.  But,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  accept  this  circumstance  for  more 
than  it  is  worth  ;  for  the  mere  discovery  of  these  letters  would  of  itself  have  been  suliicient 
to  induce  her  to  fly  from  her  father's  house.  But  still,  such  is  the  fact  that  these  letters 
have  been  discovered,  and  that  she  does  leave  her  father's  house,  and  is  found  in  the 
Helensburgh  steamer.  She  is  brought  back  by  Mr  Minnoch,  and  to  him  she  malics  no 
statement.  She  never  explains,  and  never  has  explained  what  she  did,  or  where  she  was, 
during  that  interval.  Gentlemen,  I  say  here  ends  the  case  for  the  prosecution.  As  I 
have  said  before,  I  have  nothing  but  a  public  duty  to  perform  ;  I  have  no  desire  to  plead 
my  case  as  an  advocate ;  my  duty  is  to  bring  it  before  you  in  the  way  in  which  I  think 
truth  and  justice  require  ;  but  I  should  have  been  wanting  to  that  duty  if  I  had  not  resolved 
to  do  my  utmost  to  bring  these  various  elements,  the  importance  of  which  you  will  have 
seen,  together;  and  shew  you  how  they  all  bear  upon  the  accusation  I  have  made  in  the  in- 
dictment. But  I  now  come  to  consider  the  defence  which  I  gather  will  probably  be  set  up  ; 
and  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  so  in  a  spirit  of  candour  as  well  as  justice.  Now,  gentlemen, 
the  first  thing  that  is  suggested  may  be  taken  from  the  declaration  of  the  prisoner  herself. 
Although  the  declaratiim  of  a  prisoner  is  never  evidence  in  liis  or  her  favour,  yet,  in  this 
case,  if  it  be  truth,  I  have  no  desire  to  prevent  it  from  having  its  legitimate  eifects  upou 
your  minds.  If  she  can  tell  a  story  consistent  with  itself  and  with  the  evidence,  unques- 
tionably I  have  no  desire  to  press  hardly  upon  her.    Let  us  see  wbat  she  says. 
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Having  read  her  declaration,  lie  proceeded  to  say — Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  her  account 
of  what  took  place.  She  denies  entirely  that  she  saw  L'Angelier  on  the  night  of  his  death — 
she  denies  that  she  heard  him  on  the  night  of  his  death.  You  will  consider  if  that  is  consistent 
with  any  reasonable  probability.  No  doubt  the  girl  Janet  slept  with  her.  She  says  she 
found  her  sister  in  bed  in  the  morning,  and  that  they  went  to  bed  at  the  same  time  the  night 
before.  My  learned  friend  did  not  ask  her  whether  she  had  heard  any  noise  during  the 
night,  but  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  supposition  that  she  did  not  hear 
any  noise.  The  boy  Murray,  who  slept  in  the  room  close  to  the  back-door,  swears  he  did 
not  hear  anything  ;  and  the  two  servant-maids,  who  slept  in  a  room  behind  the  door,  swore 
they  heard  nothing.  But,  as  far  as  regards  that,  it  is  proved  that  L'Angelier  was  in  the 
habit  of  coming  to  the  window ;  and  you  have  it  proven  that  on  many  occasions  he  did 
come  into  the  house,  and  that  he  'v^'as  in  the  house  along  with  the  prisoner.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Janet  knew  anything  of  these  meetings.  Yon  have  her  referred  to  in  tlie 
prisoner's  letters.  Sometimes  she  says,  "  I  could  not  get  Janet  to  fall  asleep,"  as  aa 
excuse  for  not  visiting  the  vv^indow.  In  regard  to  the  servants,  you  will  recollect  how 
the  house  stands  by  the  plan.  I  have  shewn  you  that  nothing  could  have  been  easier 
than  for  the  prisoner  to-  go  iip  stairs,  open  the  front  door,  and  receive  him  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  that  she  could  also  have  opened  the  front  area-door,  and  let  him  in 
that  way.  Whether  she  could  let  him  in  by  the  back  without  the  connivance  of  Chris- 
tina Haggart  is  another  question.  She  says  that  she  never  connived  at  it,  and  there- 
fore it  may  be  doubtful  whether  it  wm  opened ;  but  while  there  is  nothing  in  what 
these  witnesses  say  to  imply  that  they  did  hear  anything,  there  is  nothing  in  it  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  a  noise  having  been  made.  As  to  the  use  to  which  she  put 
the  arsenic,  as  I  have  said  before,  you  must  be  satisfied  that  it  is  a  reasonable  and  credible 
account  before  you  can  make  iip  your  minds  upon  the  question ;  because,  unless  in  some  in- 
telligible way  you  see  that  it  was  put  to  that  purpose  and  use,  I  am  afraid  the  prisoner 
stands  in  the  position  of  having  in  her  possession  a  quantity  of  the  very  poison  of  which  her 
lover  died,  without  being  able  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  possession  of  it.  You  will 
consider — the  poison  having  been  purchased  only  on  these  three  occasions — never  before— 
for  a  cosmetic,  and  used  in  the  way  joii  have  heard  applied — whether  this  is  or  is  not  a 
statement  which  is  proved.  If  you  feel  that  she  did  not  use  it  to  poison  L'Angelier — if 
you  think  there  is  the  slightest  probability  of  it — can  any  reasonable  man  explain  -how  she 
made  these  three  solitary  purchases,  and  used  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  in  that  way,  and 
how  it  happened  that  the  visits  of  L'Angelier  were  coincident  with  these  particular  occa- 
sions'? If  you  come  to  that  conclusion,  it  will  go  very  far  to  prove  her  innocence  j  but  if 
not,  an  opposite  result  must  follow.  But  it  is  said,  perhaps  with  some  amount  of  plausi- 
bility, that  the  meeting  which  was  intended  to  take  place  was  a  meeting  trysted  for  Saturday, 
and  not  for  Sunday.  Now,  gentlemen,  the  way  in  v/hich  I  have  presented  that  to  you  is,  that 
either  of  these  two  suppositions  is  quite  possible.  The  letter  may  have  been  posted  after 
eleven  o'clock,  and  in  that  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tryst  of  the  meeting  was  for 
Sunday.  It  may  have  been  posted  at  nine  o'clock,  and  in  that  case  it  was  probably  for  the 
night  before.  Although  it  bears  no  date,  it  may  possibly  have  meant  that  the  tryst  was  to 
be  held  on  the  Saturday  ;  but  I  may  make  this  remark,  that  while  throughout  this  corre- 
spondence the  Thursday,  or  Friday,  or  Sunday  are  the  nights  generally  appointed  for  their 
meetings,  I  have  not  found  any  instance  of  a  meeting  appointed  for  Saturday.  But  still 
that  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  But  then  it  will  be  for  you  to  consider — even 
supposing  she  expected  L'Angelier  on  Saturdaj'' — whether,  knowing  that  he  was  at  the 
Bridge  of  Allan,  as  she  says  she  did,  and  that  he  did  not  come,  it  is  at  all  unlikely  that 
she  would  wait  for  him  on  Sunday  also.  But  if  the  appointment  had  been  for  Satur- 
day, the  question  is — is  it  v/ithin  the  bounds  of  this  case  that  he  did  not  go  to  the 
window  that  night  and  make  himself  heard  in  the  usual  way  1  Now,  it  had  been  indicated 
by  the  course  tlie  defence  has  taken,  that  it  will  be  said  L'Angelier  may  have  committed 
suicide  ;  and,  of  course,  that  is  a  matter  with  which  I  am  bound  to  deal.  Why,  gentlemen, 
if  we  had  found  in  this  case  anything  indicating,  with  reasonable  certainty,  a  case  of 
suicide,  we  might  even  then  have  disregarded  all  its  facts,  and  given  due  weight  to  that  in 
regard  to  the  prosecution.  I  own,  however,  that  I  have  been  unable  to  see,  in  all  the 
evidence  for  the  prosecution  or  the  defence,  that  this  could  possibly  be  a  case  of  siricide. 
You  must  deal  with  it,  and  consider  it  as  a  question  between  murder  and  suicide,  and  make 
up  your  minds  accordingly.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  that  it  was  a  ease  of  murder,  you 
will  give  the  panel  the  benefit  of  the  doubt ;  but,  in  considering  that,  the  first 
question  is  —  between  suicide  and  murder — is  there  any  other  conceivable  cause  for 
what  took  place?  and,  therefoi-e,  before  you  deal  with  the  question  of  suicide,  you 
must  see  whether  the  other  contingency  is  altogether  excluded.  It  seems  to  have  been 
said  that  L'Angelier  v/as  an  eater  of  arsenic  liabitually,  and  may  have  been  poisoned 
by  an  overdose.  I  think  tliat  rests  upon  evidence  so  little  entitled  to  credit,  that 
I  don't  mean  to  deal  with  it,  and  am  willing  to  leave  it  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
C  urt.  The  only  evidence  of  L'Angelier  over  having  spoken  of  arsenic  is  that  of  two 
parties  who  knew  him  in  Dundee  in  1852.  On  one  occasion  he  said  to  one  of  them 
Jie  had  given  it  to  horses,  and  used  it  himself;  but  that  is  entirely  uncorroborated. 
The  only  other  case — that  of  the  man  who  found  a  parcel  of  arsenic,  and  never  recol- 
lected the  conversation  about  it  until  a  few  days  before  the  trial — I  throw  out  of  view 
altogether.      There  is  not,  from  the  time  he  came  to  Glasgow,  the  smallest  room  for 
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suspicion  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  arsenic;  and  he  is  not  proved  to  have 
bought  any,  or  to  have  had  it  in  the  liouse.  That  idea  must  be  entirely  rejected. 
Neither  is  there  the  slightest  evidence  that  it  would  be  possible,  even  had  he  been  in  the 
practice  of  eating  arsenic,  that  he  could  have  so  arranged  the  matter  that  the  amount  of 
160  grains  could  have  been  found  in  his  stomach.  This  is  so  completely  out  of  reason  in 
this  case,  that  I  dismiss  the  fact  as  an  hypothesis  not  fit  to  be  dealt  with.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  said  that  perhaps  on  the  journey  from  the  Bridge  of  Allan  he  had  accidentally 
taken  arsenic.  But  that  won't  do.  It  is  impossible.  Cases  in  which  ar.senic  shews  itself 
after  five  hours  occur  very  seldom,  and  Dr  Chrlstison  tells  you  that  physical  exeition  would 
accelerate  the  working  of  the  poison.  But  L'Angelier  quitted  the  Bridge  of  Allan  at  three 
o'clock;  he  is  found  at  Coatbridge  at  five ;  and  he  walked  into  Glasgow  at  eight,  looking  better 
than  he  had  done  for  two  weeks  previous.  He  left  his  lodgings  at  nine  o'clock,  and  is 
seen  at  half-past  nine  in  good  health.  It  appears  that  up  to  this  hour  he  is  quite  well,  and 
there  is  no  proof  that  he  had  arsenic  at  any  of  those  i^laces.  It  seems,  then,  that  accidental 
administration  is  out  of  the  question.  It  is  not  suggested  that  he  saw  anybody  that  night 
except  the  prisoner ;  and  therefore  you  are  left  entirely  in  a  sea  of  conjecture,  unless  it  is 
a  case  of  suicide  or  murder ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  this  is  for  you  to  consider,  and  you  are 
bound  to  weigh  the  whole  matter  deliberately.  If  suicide  is  even  within  the  bounds  of  this 
case,  ofcour.se  you  will  give  it  proper  weight  in  coming  to  a  conclusion;  but  it  is  my  duty 
to  say,  that  I  do  not  think  the  facts  admit  of  the  possibility  of  this  case  being  one  of  suicide. 
Gentlemen,  under  any  circumstances,  we  should  have  had  to  consider,  the  balance  betv;een 
suicide  and  murder,  because,  although  a  great  deal  has  been  said  as  to  L' Angelier's  tempera- 
ment, I  don't  think  much  attention  should  have  been  piaid  to  that,  for  i  could  not  discover 
from  his  temperament  whether  he  was  a  person  likely  to  commit  suicide  or  not ;  and  I  doubt 
very  much  whether,  in  the  statistics  of  suicide,  it  is  true  tliat  the  men  of  such  temperaments 
as  lead  them  to  speak  of  committing  suicide  are  the  oftenest  to  do  so.  As  regards  L' Angelier's 
history,  we  had  a  good  deal  of  it  yesterday ;  but  it  was  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  afi'ect 
the  case  in  the  least.  There  v.'as  evidence  from  two  or  three  parties,  that  while  in  a  rather 
destitute  condition  in  life  he  had  spoken  of  putting  himself  out  of  the  world.  But  the  very 
witnesses  who  had  proved  that,  proved  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  a  kind  of  boastiug, 
gasconading  person,  in  the  habit  of  sa.ying  what  he  did  not  mean.  That  he  had  other  good 
qualities  was  unquestionable;  but  still  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  things  which  he  knew 
not  to  be  true.  You  must  consider  whether  these  statements  are  to  be  put  in  the  balance 
with  those  of  persons  who  knew  him  in  Glasgow  also  ;  and  it  comes  out  afterwards  that  he 
was  really  a  somewhat  popular  man  in  his  way.  But  it  is  said  he  talked  about  committing 
suicide.  Yes,  he  did  ;  but  he  did  not  do  it.  He  said  if  any  lady  jilted  him  he  would  put  a 
knife  into  his  heart ;  but  he  was  jilted,  and  he  did  not  do  it.  The  man  who  goes  to  a  window 
for  the  purpose  of  committiug  suicide  while  his  companion  is  in  bed,  and  waits  quietly  till 
his  friend  comes  and  takes  him  away  from  it,  is  not  the  man  to  commit  suicide.  All  that 
belongs  to  a  temperament  which,  I  apprehend  is  much  averse  to  suicide.  It  is  character- 
istic enough  of  our  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel ;  but  it  does  not  to  my  mind 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  one  way  or  other,  of  L' Angelier's  having  committed  suicide.  Nov,-, 
his  variable  temperament  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence.  Extreme  depression  and  extreme 
elation  should  be  considered  in  such  cases  ;  and  the  conversation  which  he  had  with  regard  to 
the  abstract  question  of  suicide,  is  perhaps  the  only  thing  that  can  at  all  bear  upon  this  part 
of  the  case.  But,  then,  you  will  have  to  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  this  proposed 
suicide  was  to  be  committed.  He  had  taken  up  his  position.  He  did  not  mean  to  kill  himself 
if  the  rumours  of  the  marriage  with  Minnoch  were  true;  but  he  said  I  will  shew  these 
letters  to  her  father.  That  is  what  he  meant.  He  came  from  the  Bridge  of  Allan  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  Miss  Smith,  very  happy,  in  good  spirits,  and  cheerful.  He  luul  a  kind 
note  in  his  pocket,  and  went  out  at  night;  and  up  to  nine  o'clock  he  had  no  thought  of 
suicide.  Is  it  conceivable  that,  v/ithout  going  near  the  house,  he  committed  suicide  i  Is 
that  within  the  range  of  probability  I  Where  did  he  get  the  arsenic  at  that  time  !•  Not 
surely  at  liigginbotham's  store.  Not  surely  at  any  chemical  work.  Certainly  not  at  any 
druggist's  shop.  That  is  inconceivable.  If  he  had  it  with  him,  how  did  he  take  it?  Is  it 
iu  the  least  likely  that  a  man  in  his  position  would  go  out  and  wauder  into  Blythswood 
Square,  swallow  the  arsenic  dry  there,  imd  then  totter  home.  This  is  a  thing  whichi.'j 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  There  is  a  xjossibility,  no  doubt,  that  he  went  and  saw  Miss 
Snuth,  and  that  she  told  him  she  was  going  to  give  him  up  ;  and  that  might  make  a  great 
iuipression  upon  his  mind.  But,  gentlemen,  if  she  saw  him,  then  the  declaration  which  she 
has  made  is  untrue;  and  if  she  did  see  him  that  night,  is  there  any  link  awantiiig  in  tlie 
chain  of  evidence  which  I  have  been  laying  before  you'?  This  is,  I  own,  a  difficulty  for 
which  I  am  unable  to  account,  but  if  the  net  is  thus  woven,  then  the  evidence  is  complete. 
The  only  chance  fjr  the  prisoner  is  to  maintain  that  they  did  not  meet  tliat  night ;  and  if 
they  did  not  meet,  I  cannot  see  how  th  is  case  can  be  ever  considered  as  one  of  suicide.  It  may 
indeed  bo  suggested  that  when  he  came  to  the  house  he  was  not  admitted;  that  Miss 
Smith,  in  point  of  fact,  would  not  hear  him,  and  that  he  went  away  in  disgust.  This  is  an 
observation  that  may  be  made ;  but  you  will  consider,  in  the  first  place,  whether  ic  is 
possible  that  she,  having  fixed  the  meeting  for  the  night  before,  and  L'Angelier  having  gone 
on  the  Sunday,  he  would  have  desisted  until  he  had  attracted  her  attention.  And  if  he 
did  attract  her  attention,  then,  gentlemen,  they  did  meet  on  that  night,  though  the  says  in 
her  declaration  she  never  heard  him  at  the  window.    Therefore,  it  must  be  maintained  by 
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the  prisoner  that  he  did  not  come  to  the  window,  or  make  any  noise  :  and  in  that  case,  I  say 
again,  I  don't  see  how  this  case  can  be  treated  as  one  of  suicide.  But,  then,  it  is  said  the 
quantity  of  arsenic  found  in  his  stomach  clearly  denoted  a  case  of  suicide,  because  so  much 
could  not  have  been  given  without  wilful  administration  by  the  party  himself.  I  don't 
think  that  is  made  out  at  all,  because  if  the  poison  was  given  in  cocoa,  the  probability  is, 
as  proved  by  Dr  Penny,  that  a  large  amount  might  be  held  in  suspension.  Dr  Maclagan 
proved  the  same  thing.  He  was  not  asked  what  amount  could  or  could  not  be  given  in  a 
cup  of  coffee ;  no  doubt  it  would  require  to  have  been  boiled  in  the  coffee  to  dissolve  a  large 
quantity.  But  if  the  defence  set  up  is  that  founded  on  the  article  in  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
the  prisoner  is  not  without  some  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  arsenic.  She  could  easily 
boil  it,  having  access  to  a  fire  in  the  kitchen,  which  was  near  her  own  bed-room.  She  had 
also  a  fire  in  her  own  room,  and  therefore  that  presents  no  diiBculty.  If  we  are  right  in 
saying  that  there  were  two  former  acts  of  administration,  they  were  unsuccessful — and  it  is 
proved  that  a  slight  dose  might  be  given  in  coffee.  Well,  gentlemen,  this,  as  I  have  shewn 
to  you,  was  the  critical  night,  and  if  the  thing  were  to  be  done  at  all,  it  must  be  done  with 
certainty ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that  the  third  dose  was 
very  large  in  quantity.  It  is  said,  gentlemen,  and  probably  will  be  maintained  on  the  other 
side,  that  it  was  so  mixed  with  soot  or  indigo  that  traces  of  it  would  have  been  found  in  the 
stomach.  But,  gentlemen,  the  arsenic  with  the  soot  in  it  was  taken  on  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary before,  and  no  traces  of  it  could  by  any  possibility  have  been  discovered.  Currie's 
arsenic,  if  coloured  by  indigo,  would  have  probably  left  a  certain  amount  of  colouring  matter 
in  the  stomach  ;  but,  as  you  are  aware,  it  was  coloured  with  waste  indigo,  whii^h  by  actual 
experiment  has  been  found  to  leave  no  trace  of  coloxir.  In  regard  to  the  experiment  on  the 
dog,  there  were  certain  minute  carbonaceous  particles  found  after  the  administration  of 
Currie's  arsenic.  But  you  Avill  remember  that  when  Dr  Penny  examined  L'Angelier's 
stomach,  his  attention  was  not  directed  to  that  subject  at  all ;  he  applied  his  tests  not  with 
the  view  of  detecting  carbon,  but  with  a  view  to  the  detection  of  arsenic.  And  Dr  Chris- 
tison  told  you,  that  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body  he  would  not  have  expected  to  find  the 
smallest  trace,  even  if  the  indigo  had  been  there.  Besides,  gentlemen,  independently  of  the 
fact  that  the  analyst  v/as  not  looking  for  the  carbonaceous  particles  ;  these,  being  lighter 
than  the  arsenic,  would  have  been  thrown  off'  by  the  process  of  vomiting,  and,  therefore, 
could  not  be  detected.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  I  must  own  that  this  supposition  of  suicide 
does  not  appear  to  be  of  any  avail ;  neither  is  there  any  probability  of  this  being  a  case  of 
suicide,  from  L'Angelier's  demeanour.  The  landlady  did  not  ask  him  where  he  had  been, 
because  she  knew  that  he  had  been  with  Miss  Smith  ,•  and  I  think  you  would  expect  that 
had  he  not  been  there  he  would  have  told.  But,  gentlemen,  while  that  is  quite  sure,  tou 
can  easily  see,  especially  in  a  man  of  the  temperament  described  by  the  witnesses,  that  if  he 
thought  he  had  got  anything  injurious  from  her  he  would  rather  have  died  than  disclose  it. 
Whether,  when  he  sent  for  Miss  Perry,  he  did  not  intend  to  disclose  it,  is  another  question  ; 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  slightest  desire  for  death,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  last  words  he  said  were,  "  If  I  could- only  get  a  little  sleep,  I  would  be  better."  As  to 
the  character  of  L'Angelier,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  evidence  brought  forward,  but  I 
think  I  may  say  it  is  not  of  any  importance.  It  is  not  for  me  to  defend  the  character  of  the 
man.  Now,  gentlemen,  having  gone  through  this  case  with  an  amount  of  pain  and  anxiety 
which  I  cannot  describe,  I  leave  it  entirely  in  your  hands.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  ver- 
dict you  give  will  be  consistent  with  your  oath,  and  with  your  own  opinion  of  it.  I  have 
but  a  public  duty  to  jjerform,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  you  as  powerfully  as  I  could 
all  the  circumstances  which  I  found  to  bear  upon  the  case ;  nor  should  I  have  done  so  but 
from  a  solemn  sense  of  duty,  and  my  own  belief  in  the  justice  of  the  case.  If  I  had  thought 
that  there  were  elements  in  the  case  which  would  have  justified  me  in  refraining  from  the 
painful  task  I  have  gone  through,  there  is  not  a  man  in  this  Court  that  would  have  more 
rejoiced  at  it;  for  of  all  the  persons  engaged  in  this  matter,  apart  from  the  unhappy 
prisoner,  I  believe  the  burden  resting  on  me  has  been  at  once  the  most  difficult  and  the 
most  painful.  I  am  quite  sure,  however,  that  in  the  case  as  I  have  laid  it  before  you,  I  have 
not  strained  the  facts  beyond  what  was  necessary  and  justifiable.  In  the  meantime,  I  leave 
the  case  entirely  in  your  hands.  I  see  no  escape  for  this  unhappy  girl ;  and  there  is  but  one 
course  open  to  you  if  you  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

His  Lordship  haviug  concluded  his  address, 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  suggested  that  the  Dean  of  Faculty  should 
defer  making  his  reply  until  the  following  morning. 

The  Dean  of  Faculty  said,  that  as  he  could  not  promise  that  his 
address  would  be  shorter  than  that  of  his  learned  friend,  he  would  act 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Court. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  warned  the  jury  that  they  should  avoid 
drawing  any  conclusion  in  the  present  stg-te  of  the  case,  seeing  that  they 
Jiad  heard  counsel  only  on  one  side, 

The  Court  then  adjourned.. 
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EIGHTH  DAY.— Wednesday,  July  8. 

The  Dean  of  Faculty  then  .addressed  the  jury  as  follows : — Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury — The  chiirge  against  the  prisoner  is  a  charge  of  murder,  and  the  punishment  of 
murder  is  death ;  and  that  simple  statement  is  sufficient  to  suggest  to  us  the  awful 
solemnity  of  the  occasion  whicli  brings  j^ou  and  me  here  togetlier.  But,  gentlemen, 
there  are  peculiarities  in  the  present  case  of  so  singular  a  Icind — there  is  such  an  air  of 
romance  and  mj'steiy  investing  it  from  beginning  to  end — there  is  something  so  touch- 
ing and  exciting  in  the  age,  and  the  sex,  and  the  social  position  of  the  accused — ay, 
and  I  must  add,  the  public  attention  is  so  directed  to  the  trial  that  they  Avatch  our  pro- 
ceedings and  hang  on  our  very  accents  -with  such  an  anxiety  and  eagenress  of  expecta- 
tion, that  I  feel  almost  bowed  down,  overwhelmed  by  tlie  magnitude  of  the  task  that  is 
imposed  on  me.  You  are  invited  and  encouraged  by  the  prosecutor  to  snap  the  tln-ead 
of  tliat  yoimg  life,  to  consign  to  an  ignominious  death  one  wlio,  within  a  few  short 
months,  was  known  only  as  a  gentle  and  confiding  and  aft'ectionate  girl,  the  ornament 
and  pride  of  her  familj'.  Gentlemen,  tiic  tone  in  wliicii  my  learneli  friend  the  Lord 
Advocate  addi-cssed  yon  yesterday  could  not  fail  to  strike  you  as  most  remarkable.  It 
was  cliaracterised  by  sucli  moderation  as  I  think  must  have  convinced  you  that  he  could 
hardly  expect  a  verdict  at  your  hands  ;  and  in  the  course  of  that  address,  for  which  I 
give  him  the  highest  credit,  he  could  not  resist  the  expression  of  his  own  deep  feeling  of 
commiseration  for  the  position  in  which  the  prisoner  is  placed,  which  was  but  an  involun- 
tary homage  of  the  ofiicial  prosecutor  paid  to  the  kind  and  generous  nature  of  the  man. 
But,  gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  for  something  very  ditferent  from  commiseration  ; 
I  am  going  to  ask  you  for  that  which  I  will  not  condescend  to  beg,  but  which  I  will 
loudl}^  and  importunately  demand — that  to  which  every  prisoner  is  entitled,  whether 
she  be  the  lowest  and  vilest  of  her  sex,  or  the  maiden  whose  purity  is  as  the  unsunned 
snow  ;  I  ask  you  for  justice  ;  and  if  you  will  kindly  lend  me  your  attention  for  the 
requisite  period,  and  if  Heaven  will  give  me  patience  and  strength  for  the  task,  I  shall 
tear  to  tatters  that  web  of  sophistry  with  which  the  prosecutor  has  striven  to  invest  this 
poor  girl  and  her  sad  strange  story.  What  is  the  commencement  of  this  matter? 
ISomewJiat  less  than  two  years  ago,  accident  brought  her  acquainted  with  the  deceased 
L'Angelier,  and  yet  I  can  hardly  call  it  accident,  for  it  was  due  luifortunately  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  indiscretion  of  a  young  man  whom  you  saw  before  you  the  day  before 
yesterday.  He  introduced  her  to  L'Angelier  on  the  open  street  in  circumstances  Avhieli 
plainly  shew  that  he  could  not  procure  an  introduction  otherwise  or  elsewhere.  And 
Avhat  was  he  who  thus  introduced  himself  upon  the  society  of  this  young  lady,  and 
then  clandestinely  introduced  himself  into  her  fother's  house?  He  was  an  un- 
known adventurer.  We  have  been  enabled  in  some  degree  to  throw  light  upon 
his  origin  and  history.  We  find  that  he  is  a  native  of  Jersey ;  and  we  have 
discovered  that  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  in  the  year  18i3,  he  was  in 
Scotland ;  he  was  known  for  three  years  at  that  time  to  one  of  the  witnesses,  as 
being  in  Edinburgh.  He  goes  to  the  Continent ;  he  is  there  during  the  French  Kevo- 
lution ;  and  he  returns  lo  this  country,  and  is  found  in  Edinburgh  again  in  the  year 
1851.  And  in  what  condiiion  is  he  then?  In  great  poverty,  in  deep  dejection,  living 
upnn  the  bounty  of  a  tavern-keeper,  associating  and  sleeping  in  the  same  bed  with  the 
waiter  of  that  establishment.  He  goes  from  Edinburgh  to  Dundee,  and  we  trace  his 
history  there;  at  length  we  find  him  in  Glasgow  in  IS.Jo  ;  and  in  18.55,  as  I  said  before, 
his  acquaintance  with  the  prisoner  connuenced.  In  considering  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  indi^■idual  whose  history  it  is  im})03sible  to  di-ssociatc  from  this  inquiry, 
wc  are  liound  to  torm  as  just  an  estimate  as  we  can  of  what  his  qualities  were,  of  what 
his  character  was,  of  wiiat  were  the  principles  and  motives  that  -were  likely  to  intiuencc 
his  conduct.  Wc  find  him,  according  to  the  confession  of  all  those  who  t)bserved  him 
then  narrowdy,  vain,  conceited,  pretentious,  with  a  great  opinion  of  his  own  personal 
attractions,  and  a  very  silly  expectation  of  admiration  from  the  other  sex.  That  lie 
was  to  a  certain  extent  successful  in  conciliating  such  admiration  maybe  the  fact;  but, 
at  all  events,  his  own  jjrevailing  ideas  seem  to  have  been  that  he  was  calculated  to  be 
very  successful  in  paying  attentions  to  ladies,  and  that  he  was  likely  to  push  his  firtuno 
by  that  means.  And  accordingly  once  and  again  avc  find  him  engaged  in  attempts  to 
get  married  to  women  of  some  station  at  least  in  society.  We  heard  of  one  disappoint- 
ment which  he  met  with  in  England,  and  another  avc  heard  a  great  deal  of  connected 
Avith  a  lady  in  the  coinity  of  Fife  ;  aiul  the  maimer  in  which  he  bore  his  disappoint- 
ment on  those  two  occasions  is  perhaps  tUe  b<;st  indicatipn  and  light  wc  have  as  to  the 
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true  cbai-acter  of  the  man.  He  was  not  a  person  of  strong  health,  and  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  this,  among  other  things,  had  a  very  important  effect  in  depressing 
his  spirits,  rendering  him  changeable  and  uncertain — now  uplifted,  as  one  of  the 
witnesses  said,  and  now  most  deeply  depressed — of  a  mercurial  temperament,  as 
another  described  it,  very  variable,  never  to  be  depended  on.  Such  was  the  indi- 
vidual whom  the  prisoner  unfortunately  became  acquainted  with  in  the  manner 
that  I  have  stated.  The  progress  of  their  acquaintance  is  soon  told.  My  learned 
friend  the  Lord  Advocate  said  the  correspondence  must  have  been  improper,  because 
clandestine  ;  yet  the  letters  of  the  young  lady,  at  that  first  period  of  their  connexion, 
breathed  nothing  but  gentleness  and  propriety.  I  thank  my  learned  friend  for  the 
admission,  but  tiven  with  that  admission  I  must  asli  you  to  bear  ivitli  me  while  I 
call  your  attention  for  a  few  moments  to  one  or  two  incidents  in  the  course  of  that 
early  period  of  their  history,  which  I  think  are  very  important  for  your  guidance  in 
judging  of  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner.  The  correspondence  in  its  commeiicemeut 
shews  that  if  L'Angelier  had  it  in  Ms  mind  originally  to  corrupt  and  seduce  this 
poor  girl,  he  entered  upon  the  attempt  Avith  considerable  'ingenuity  and  skill ;  for 
the  very  first  letter  of  the  series  -which  we  have  contains  a  passage,  in  which  she 
says,  "I  am  trying  to  break  myself  off  all  my  very  bad  habits  ;  it  is  you  I  have 
to  thank  for  this,  wliich  I  do  sincerely  from  my  heart."  He  had  been  suggesting 
to  her  improvement  in  her  conduct,  or  in  something  else.  He  had  thus  been  insi- 
nuating hiuiself  into  her  company.  And  she  no  doubt  yielded  a  great  deal  too  easily 
to  the  pleasures  of  this  new  acquaintance,  but  pleasures  comparatively  of  a  most  inno- 
cent kind  at  the  time  to  which  I  am  now  referring.  And  yet  it  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  her  own  mind  at  a  very  early  period  that  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  this  corre- 
spondence consistently  with  propriety  or  her  own  welfare  ;  for,  so  early  as  April  1855,  she 
Avrites  to  liim  in  these  terms — "  I  now  perform  the  promise  I  made  in  writing  to  you 
soon.  ...  I  think  you  will  ag-ree  with  me  in  what  I  intend  proposing,  that  for 
the  present  the  correspondence  had  better  stop.  I  know  your  good  feeling  will  not 
take  this  Avrong.  It  was  meant  quite  the  reverse.  By  continuing  the  correspondence 
harm  may  arise ;  by  discontinuing  it  nothing  can  be  said."  And  accordingly  for  a 
time,  so  far  as  appears,  the  correspondence  did  cease.  Again,  gentlemen,  I  beg  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  end  of  this  same  year  the  connexion  was  broken 
oft'  altogether.  That  appears  from  the  letter  which  the  prisoner  wrote  to  Bliss  Perry  in 
the  end'  of  September  or  beginning  of  October  1855.  In  the  spring  of  1856,  it  would 
appear,  the  correspondence,  liaving  in  the  interval  been  renewed,  was  discovered  by 
the  family  of  Miss  Smith.  On  that  occasion  she  wrote  thus  to  her  confidante.  Miss 
Perry  :— 

Deakest  Maky — I  am  extremely  glad  that  it  is  known ;  now  tliat  it  is  so,  I  do  not  mind.  I  sluill 
La  of  uge  soon,  and  then  I  shall  have  a  right  to  decide  for  myself.  In  uaan-yiug  Emile,  I  take  tiio 
iiKin  of  my  love.  I  am  gomg  to  Edinburgh  on  Monday  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  after  coming 
hack  we  shall  go  home  for  the  summer. 

After  this  the  correspondence  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  interference  of  Mr  Smith  ; 
and  for  a  time  that  interference  had  effect.  But,  alas !  the  next  scene  is  the  most 
])ainf'ul  of  ;dl.  In  the  spring  of  1856  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  seducer  was  suc- 
cessful, and  the  prisoner  fell.  That  is  recorded  in  a  letter  bearing  the  postmark  of  the 
7th  of  May,  which  you  have  heard  read.  And  hovv^  corrupting  that  influence  nuist 
have  been,  how  vile  the  acts  which  he  resorted  to  for  acconiplishing  his  nefarious 
purpose,  can  never  be  proved  so  well  as  by  looking  at  the  altered  tone  and  language  of 
the  unhappy  prisoner's  letters.  She  had  lost  irot  her  virtue  merely,  but,  as  the  Lord 
Advocate  said,  her  sense  of  decency.  Think  you  that,  without  temptation,  without 
evil  teachings,  a  poor  girl  falls  into  such  depths  of  degradation?  No.  Influence 
from  Avithout — most  corrupting  influence — can  alone  account  for  such  a  fiili.  And 
yet,  through  the  midst  of  this  frightful  correspondence  —  and  I  wish  to  God  that 
it  could  have  been  concealed  from  yon,  gentlemen,  and  from  the  Avorkl,  and  1  am 
,' ure  the  Lord  Advocate  would  have  spared  us  it  if  he  had  not  felt  it  necessary  for 
tl'.ecnds  of  justice — I  say  that,  even  through  the  midst  of  this  frightful  correspondence, 
there  breathes  a  spirit  of  devoted  affection  towards  the  man  that  had  destroyed 
her  that  strikes  me  as  most  remarkable.  The  history  of  the  alfair  is  soon  told. 
It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Helensburgh  almost  entirely  tlint  that  correspondence 
took  ])lace.  In  iVovember  the  family  came  back  to  Glasgow.  And  tliat  becomes  an 
importiuit  era  in  the  history  of  the  case;  for  that  was  the  first  time  at  which  they  came 
to  live  in  the  house  in  Blytliswood  Square.  What  we  are  chiefly  concerned  in  is  to 
know  what  meetings  took  place  between  them  in  that  last  winter  iu  the  house  in 
Blythswood  Square  ;  how  these  took  place,  and  what  was  necessary  for  them  to  do  ia 
order  to  come  together :  for  these  thijigs  have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  question 
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which  you  are  met  liere  to  try.  Now,  the  first  letter  written  from  Blythswood  Squai-e 
bears  date  November  18, 1856.  There  is  another  letter,  also  written  in  November  1853. 
In  this  second  letter  she  gives  her  lover  some  information  of  the  means  by  which  they 
may  carry  on  their  con-espondence  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  Ee  was  to  get  brovni 
envelopes,  and  stoop  down  as  if  he  were  tying  his  shoe  when  he  slipped  in  the  letter. 
That  shews  by  what  means  their  correspondence  was  carried  on  by  letter ;  and  the  jury 
would  see  that  by  letter  cliiefly,  if  not  entirely,  was  the  correspondence  carried  on  in 
that  house.     The  next  letter  was  the  21st  November : — 

You  will,  about  eiglit  in  the  evening,  come  and  di'op  the  letter  down.  Tell  me  in  it  what  night  of 
the  week  is  the  best  to  leave  your  letters.  If  papa  and  mamma  were  from  home,  I  could  take  you 
in  b5'  the  front  door,  the  same  as  I  did  in  India  Street. 

Now,  you  see  the  conditions  on  which  she  understood  it  possible,  and  alone  possible,  to 
adriiit  him  to  the  BlythsAvood  Square  house.  That  condition  was  the  absence  of  her 
father  and  mother  from  home — an  absence  which  did  not  take  place  tlu'oughout  the 
whole  of  the  period  with  which  we  have  to  do.  "  If  M.  and  P.  were  from  home,  I 
could  take  you  in  at  the  front  door,  and  I  won't  let  a  chance  pass."  But  that  chance, 
gentlemen,  never  came.  Her  father  and  mother  were  never  absent.  Again,  it  is  very 
important  for  you  to  understcand  the  means  by  Avhich  communication  was  made  be- 
tween the  two  at  the  window.  The  Lord  Advocate  seemed  to  say  that  there  were 
some  concerted  signals  by  rapping  at  the  Avindow  or  on  tlie  railings  witli  a  stick  in 
order  to  attract  attention.  Tiiis,  you  will  find,  v/as  an  entire  mistake.  L'Angelier  did 
on  one  or  two  occasions  take  that  course;  but  the  prisoner  immediately  forbade  it,  and 
(n'dered  him  not  to  do  it  again.  In  a  letter  whicii  bears  the  postmark  of  December  ,5, 
185G,  she  says,  "  Darling,  do  not  knock  at  the  window."  About  this  time  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  they  had  it  in  view  to  accomplish  an  elopement.  I  won't  detain  yon  b.y 
reading  the  repeated  mentions  of  preparations  for  this.  But  I  beg  you  to  oljserve, 
gentlemen,  that  in  going  through  this  series  of  letters  passing  in  the  com"se  of  last 
winter,  I  endeavour  to  notice,  as  I  pass,  everything  that  relates  to  proposals  for  meet- 
ings, or  reference  made  to  meetings  that  had  been  had.  I  shall  not  willingly  pass  by 
one  of  them,  for  I  wish  thoroughly  and  honestly  to  lay  before  you  every  bit  of  written 
evidence  that  can  affect  the  prisoner  in  that  respect.  In  a  letter  which  bears  postmark 
"  17th  December,"  she  says  :— 

I  would  give  anjiihing  to  have  an  hour's  chat  with  you.  Beloved  Emile,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can. 
Mamma  i.s  not  going  from  home,  and  when  Papa  is  away,  Janet  does  not  sleep  with  Mamma.  8ho 
will  not  leave  me,  as  I  have  a  fire  in  my  room,  and  mamma  has  none.  Do  you  think,  beloved,  you 
could  see  me  some  night  for  a  few  moments  at  the  door  under  the  front  door.  But,  perhaps,  it 
would  not  be  safe.  Some  one  might  pass  as  you  were  going  in.  Wo  had  better  not ;  but  I  would 
so  like  to  see  you. 

NoAv,  you  will  recollect  that  Christina  Haggart  told  us  that  upon  one  occasion,  and  one 
onl}^,  that  there  was  a  meeting  in  that  place,  arranged  in  the  way  spoken  of  in  this 
letter — a  meeting,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  door  under  the  front  door,  to  which,  of 
coiu'se,  he  required  to  be  admitted  through  the  area;  and  that  was  accomplished 
tln-ough  the  assistance  of  Christina  Haggart.  Then,  again,  there  is  reference  in  the 
next  letter,  of  the  19th,  to  a  desire  for  a  meeting : — "  Oh,  would  to  God  Ave  could  meet. 
I  Avould  not  mind  mamma.  If  papa  and  mamma  are  from  home — the  first  time  they 
are,  you  shall  be  here.  Yes,  my  love,  I  must  see  you,  I  must  be  pressed  to  your  lieart. 
.  .  .  .  0  yes,  my  beloved,  Ave  must  make  a  bold  effort."  Here  again  is  the  same 
condition,  and  the  impossibility  of  cari-ying  the  meeting  through  unless  in  their  absence; 
but  the  first  opportunity  Avhich  occurs  she  will  certainly  avail  herself  of.  Then  in  another 
letter,  dated  29th,  she  writes: — • 

Beloved  Emile,  we  must  meet.  If  you  love  me  you  Avill  come  to  mc  when  papa  and  mamma  are 
away  in  Edinburgh,  which  I  think  will  be  the  7th  or  10th  of  January. 

On  the  9th  of  January  she  Awites  again  a  letter,  in  which  you  will  find  a  repetition  of 
the  same  Avaraing  how  to  conduct  himself  at  the  window.  In  the  next  letter,  dated 
the  nth,  she  says: — "  I  would  so  like  to  spend  three  or  four  hours  with  you,  just  to 
talk  over  some  things ;  but  I  don't  know  when  you  can  come  ;  perhaps  in  the  course 
often  days.  .  .  .  If  you  would  risk  it,  my  .sweet  beloA'ed  pet,  Ave  would  have  time 
to  kiss  each  other,  and  a  dear  fond  embrace; "and  though,  sweet  lo\'e,  it  is  only  for  a 
minute,  do  you  not  think  it  is  better  than  not  meeting  at  all?  .  .  .  Same  as 
last."  Plainly,  that  Avas  the  short  meeting  Avhich  Christina  Haggart  told  of  as  occur- 
ring in  the  area  under  the  front  door ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  tiiere  is  not  a  vestige  or 
tittle  of  Avritten  evidence  of  any  meeting  Avhatever,  except  that  short  meeting  in  the 
area,  down  to  the  time  of  which  I  am  noAV  speaking — that  is  to  say,  from  the  Isih  (if 
November  till  the  date  of  this  letter,  Avhicli  is  the  1 0th  Januaiy.  Then,  on  the  13th 
January,  she  Avrites  a  letter,  Avhich  is  also  very  important  Avith  reference  to  the  event.s 
at  this  period,  because  at  that  time  he  had  been  very  unwell. 
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tt  is  past  eleveij  o'oloek,  aiid  no  letter  from  j-ou,  ray  own  dear  beloved  liusband.  Why  is  this, 
my  sweet  one  ?  I  think  I  heard  j^onr  stick  this  evening.  Pray  do  not  make  any  sounds  whatever 
at  my  wmdow.  I  am  glad  yovi  are  sound.  It  is  a  great  matter.  I  had  a  fear  you  were  not,  and 
I  even  thought  you  ill ;  but  now  I  am  happy  ou  that  point.  I  am  very  well.  I  do  not  hear  of 
manmia  or  papa  gonig  from  home.  So,  my  dear  pet,  I  see  no  chance  for  us.  I  fear  we  shall  not 
have  one. 

That  may  have  reference  to  either  of  their  meetings,  or  to  the  possibility  of  their  carry- 
ing- out  their  design  of  an  elopement.  It  matters  not  very  much.  Then  on  the  18th 
Jannar}- we  have  this — "I  did  love  you  so  much  last  night  when  you  were  at  the 
window."  Now,  whether  there  was  a  conversation  at  that  meeting  or  not  does  not 
very  clearly  appear ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  can  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  meeting 
at  the  window.  She  says — "I  think  I  shall  see  you  on  Thursday  night."  I  suppose  the 
same  kind  of  meeting  that  she  refers  to  immediately  after.  Whether  that  meeting  oiT 
Thursday  night  ever  took  place  or  not  does  not  appear.  In  the  next,  dated  22d  January, 
she  says — 

I  was  son-y  that  I  could  not  see  you  to-night.  I  had  expe(?ted  an  hour's  chatting  with  you,  but 
we  must  just  hope  for  >)etter  success  next  time.  I  hope  you  ai-e  well.  I  do  not  see  the  least 
chance  for  us,  my  dear  love.  Mamma  is  not  well  enough  to  ao  from  home,  and  I  do  not  see  that  we 
can  manage  it  in  Edinbiu-gh.  I  coiild  not  leave  a  friend's  house  without  their  knowing  it.  So, 
sweet  pet,  we  must  just  ho]pe  for  a  better  time.     I  see  no  chance  of  our  marriage. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  concludes  the  month  of  January.  There  are  no  more  letters  of 
that  month.  There  is  not  another,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  referring-  to  any  meeting  what- 
ever. Christina  Haggart  told  you  when  she  was  examined,  that  in  the  course  of  this 
month  the  family  were  living  in  Blythswood  Square,  and  that  they  met  but  twice ;  and 
it  is  clear  that  they  could  not  meet  without  her  inter^■eut^on.  I  don't  mean  that  it  Avas 
phj'sicaUy  impossible;  but  when  the  young  lady  saw  so  much  danger,  so  much 
obstruction  in  the  way  of  her  accomplishing-  her  object,  unless  she  could  secure  the 
aid  of  Christina  Haggart,  there  is  not  the  slightest  tittle  of  evidence  tiuxt  without 
that  assistance  she  ever  made  tlie  attempt.  I  mean,  of  course,  meetings  within 
the  house.  I  don't  dispute  the  existence  of  the  correspondence  whicli  was  carried 
on  by  the  window,  and  I  don't  doubt  that  even  on  occasions  they  may  have  ex- 
changed words  at  the  windoAV,  and  had  short  conversations  tliere.  But  1  am  speak- 
ing of  meetings  within  the  house.  The  only  evidence  at  all  as  to  meetings  within 
the  house  are,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  area  under  the  front  door,  and  the  otlier  meet- 
ing that  took  place  on  the  occasion  when  Christina  Haggart  introduced  L'Angelier 
at  the  back  door.  Now,  I  am  sm-e  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  case;  and  I  bring  you  down,  therefore,  to  the  commencement  of 
the  month  of  February,  with  this  I  think  distinctly  proved,  or  at  least  I  am  entitled  to 
say,  without  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  tliey  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
coming-  into  personal  contact.  But  now  we  have  come  to  a  very  important  stage  of  the 
case.  On  the  2Sth  of  January  Mr  I^Iinnocli  proposes,  and,  if  I  understand  the  theory 
of  my  learned  friend's  case  aright,  from  that  day  tlie  whole  character  of  this  girl's  mind 
and  feelings  changed,  and  she  set  herself  to  prepare  for  the  perpetration  of  wiiat  my 
learned  friend  has  called  one  of  the  most  foul,  cool,  deliberate  murders  that  ever  was 
committed.  Gentlemen,  I  will  not  say  that  such  a  thing  is  absolutely  impossible,  but  I 
do  venture  to  say,  it  is  well  nigh  improbable.  He  will  be  a  bold  man  avIio  aviU  seek  to 
set  limits  to  the  depths  of  Iranian  depravity,  but  this  at  least  experience  teaches  us,  that 
perfection,  even  in  depravity,  is  not  rapidly  obtained,  and  that  it  is  not  by  such  short 
and  easy  stages  as  the  prosecutor  has  been  able  to  trace  in  the  career  of  iMadeline  Smith 
that  a  gentle,  loving  girl  passes  all  at  once  into  the  savage  grandeur  of  a  Medea,  or  the 
appalling  wickedness  of  a  Borgia.  No,  gentlemen ;  "such  a  thing  is  not  possible. 
There  is  a  certain  progress  in  gnxilt,  and  it  is  quite  out  of  all  human  experience  that,  ti-om 
the  tone  of  the  letters  which  I  have  last  read  to  you,  there  should  be  a  sudden  transition 
— I  will  not  say  from  affection  for  a  particular  object — but  to  the  savage  desire  for  re- 
moving, by  any  means,  the  obstruction  to  her  wishes  and  purposes  that  the  prosecutor 
imputes  to  the  prisoner.  Think,  gentlemen,  in  your  own  minds,  how  foul  and  unnatural  a 
murder  it  is — the  murder  of  one  who  within  a  very  short  space  Avas  the  object  of  her  love 
— an  unAvorthy  object — an  unholy  object ;  but  yet  Avhile  it  lasted— and  its  endurance  was 
not  very  brief— it  Avas  a  deep,  absorbing,  unselfish,  devoted  passion.  And  the  object  of 
that  passion  she  noAv  conceived  the  purpose  of  murdering.  Such  is  the  theory  that  you  are 
desired  to  believe.  Noav,  belbre  you  avIU  believe  it,  Avill  you  not  ask  for  demonstration  ? 
AVill  you  be  content  Avith  conjecture,  Avill  you  be  content  Avith  suspicion,  hoAvevcr  preg- 
nant, or  Avill  you  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  put  it  to  me  in  this  form,  that  the  man  iiav- 
ing  died  of  ptjison,  the  theory  of  the  i)rosecutor  is  the  most  probable  that  is  offered? 
■'".  gentlemen,  is  that  the  manner  in  Avhich  a  jury  should  treat  such  a  case?  is  that  the 
"^f  proof  on  which  they  could  convict  in  a  capital  offence  ?    On  the  19th  of 
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February,  on  the  22d  of  February,  and  on  the  22d  of  March — for  the  prosecutor  has 
now  absolutely  fixed  on  these  dates — lie  charges  the  prisoner  with  administering  poison. 
Observe,  he  does  not  ask  yon  to  snppose  merely  that  b^^  some  means  or  other  the 
prisoner  conveyed  poison  to  L'Angelier,  but  he  asks  you  to  affirm  that,  on  tliose  three 
occasions,  she  with  her  own  hands  administered  the  poison.  Look  on  the  indictment 
and  see  if  I  have  not  correctly  represented  to  you  vdiat  the  prosecutor  demands  at  your 
hands.  He  says  in  the  first  charge  that  she  "wickedly  and  feloniously  administered 
to  Emile  L'Angeher,  now  deceased."  Again,  in  the  second  charge,  he  alleges  that  she 
did  "  wickedly  and  feloniously  administer  to  him  a  quantity  or  quantities  of  arsenic  ;  " 
and  in  the  third  charge,  that  she  did  "  wickedly  and  feloniously  administer  to,  or  cause 
to  be  taken  by,  the  said  deceased  Emile  L'Angelier,  a  quantity  of  arsenic,  of  which 
he  died,  and  was  thus  murdered  by  Iier."  These  are  three  apparent  cases  of  ad- 
ministration—  fiicts  Avhich,  if  anybody  had  seen,  would  have  been  proved  as 
matter  of  demonstration,  but  which,  in  the  absence  of  eye-witnesses,  I  do  not 
dispute  may  be  proved  by  circumstantial  evidence.  Now,  then,  in  dealing 
with  such  circumstantial  proof  of  such  facts  as  I  have  been  speaking  of,  what 
should  you  expect  to  find  proved  ?  Of  course,  the  means  were  in  the  prisoner's 
hands  of  committing  the  crime.  The  possession  of  poison  will  be  the  first  thing 
that  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  deceased  on 
one  occasion  was  ill  from  the  consequences  of  poison,  that  on  the  second  occasion  he 
was  ill  from  the  same  cause,  and  that  on  tlie  third  he  died  from  the  effects  of  poison. 
But  it  would  be  the  most  defective  of  all  proofs  of  poison  to  stop  at  such  facts  as  these, 
for  one  person  may  be  in  the  possession  of  poison,  and  another  person  die  from  the 
effects  of  poison,  and  yet  that  proves  nothing.  You  must  have  a  third  element.  You 
must  not  merely  have  a  motive — and  I  shall  speak  of  a  motive  by  and  by — you  must 
not  merely  have  a  motive,  but  opportunity,  the  most  important  of  all  elements.  You 
jnust  have  the  opportimity  of  the  parties  coming  into  personal  contact,  or  of  that  poison 
being  carried  to  the  murdered  person  through  the  medium  of  another.  Now,  we  shall 
see  how  ftir  there  is  the  slightest  room  for  such  a  suspicion  here.  As  regards  the  first 
charge,  it  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place  on  the  evening  of  the  19tli  February,  and  the 
illness,  on  the  same  theory,  followed  either  in  the  course  of  that  night,  or  rather  the  next 
morning.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  as  to  date,  is  it  by  any  means  clear  ?  Mrs  Jenkins — 
than  whom  I  never  saw  a  more  accurate  or  more  trustworthy  witness — Mrs  Jenkins 
swears  that  to  the  best  of  her  recollection  and  belief,  the  first  illness  preceded  the  second 
by  eight  or  ten  days.  Eight  or  ten  days  from  the  22d,  which  was  the  date  of  tlie  second 
illness,  will  bring  us  back  to  the  13th  February,  and  he  was  very  ill  about  the  13th 
Febraary,  as  was  proved  by  the  letter  I  read  to  you,  and  proved  also  by  the  testimony 
of  Mr  Miller.  Now,  if  the  first  illness  was  on  the  1 3th  February,  do  you  tliink  that 
another  illness  could  have  intervened  between  tliat  and  the  22d  without  Mrs  Jenkins 
being  aware  of  it  V  Certainly  that  won't  do.  Therefore,  Mrs  Jenkins  is  correct,  that 
the  first  illness  was  eio-ht  or  ten  days  before.  That  is  one  and  a  most  important  blow 
against  the  prosecutors  case  in  this  first  charge.  Let  us  look  now,  if  you  please,  at 
Avhat  is  said  on  the  other  side  as  to  the  date.  It  is  said  by  Miss  Peny  that  not  onlv 
was  that  the  date  of  his  illness,  but  that  he  had  a  meeting  with  the  prisoner  on  the  I'Jtli. 
Miss  Perry's  evidence  upon  that  point  1  take  leave  to  say  is  not  worth  much.  She  had 
no  recollection  of  that  day  when  she  was  examined  first  Ijy  the  Procurator-Fiscal ;  no, 
nor  the  second  time,  nor  the  third  time ;  and  it  was  only  when,  by  a  most  improper 
interference  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Fiscal,  a  statement  was  read  to  her 
out  of  a  book  which  has  been  rejected  as  worthless  in  fixing  dates,  that  she  then  for 
the  first  time  took  up  the  notion  that  it  was  the  19th  which  L'Angelier  had  reference 
to  in  the  conversation  which  he  had  with  her.  And,  afcer  all,  what  do  these  conversa- 
tions amount  to?  To  this,  that  on  the  ITtli,  when  he  dined  with  iier,  he  said  he  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  prisoner  on  the  19th.  But  did  he  say  afterwanls  that  he  had  met 
her  on  the  19th?  The  Lord  Advocate  supposed  that  he  had,  but  he  was  mistaken. 
She  said  nothing  of  the  sort.  She  said  that  when  she  saw  him  again  on  the  2d  INLu'ch, 
he  did  not  tell  her  of  any  meeting-on  the  TJth.  Well,  gentlemen,  let  us  look  now,  in 
that  state  of  the  evidence,  as  to  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  This  first  illness,  you 
will  keep  in  view,  whensoever  it  took  place,  was  a  very  serious  one.  Mrs  Jenkins  waa 
very  much  alarmed  by  it,  and  the  deceased  liimself  suffered  intensely.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  that.  JVow,  if  the  theory  of  the  prosecution  beright,  it  wa.s  on 
the  morning  of  the  20th  that  he  was  in  tliis  state  of  intense  suffering,  and  that 
upon  the  21st,  the  next  day,  lie  bought  the  largest  piece  of  beef  tiiat  is  to  lie  found 
in  his  pass-book  from  liis  butcher;  aiul  he  had  fresh  hemngs  in  such  a  quantity  as 
to  alarm  his  landlady,  and  a  slill  more  alarming  quantity  and  variety  of  vegetables. 
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Tlicre  is  a  dinnor  for  a  sick  person!  All  that  took  place  upon  the  21st,  when  the  man 
was  near  death's  door  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  from  that  irritation  of  stomach,  no 
matter  how  produced,  Avhich  necessarily  leaves  behind  it  the  most  debilitating  and 
sickening  efl'ects.  I  say,  gentlemen,  there  is  real  evidence  that  the  date  is  not  tlie  date 
which  the  prosGciuor  says  it  is.  But,  G,-entlemen,  supposing  that  the  date  were  other- 
wise, was  the  illness  caused  by  arsenic?  Such  I  understand  to  be  the  position  of  my 
learned  friend.  Now-,  that  is  the  question  vidiich  I  am  going  to  put  to  you  very  seriously, 
and  T  ask  j-ou  to  consider  the  consequences  of  ansvrering  that  question  in  either  way. 
You  have  it  proved  very  distinctl}',  I  think — to  an  absolute  certainty  almost — that  on 
the  19tli  February  the  prisoner  was  not  in  possession  of  arsenic.  I  say  proved  to  a 
certainty,  fortius  reason,  because  Avhen  she  went  to  buy  arsenic  afterwards,  on  the  21st 
i^ebruary  and  the  6th  and  the  J  8th  March,  she  went  about  it  in  so  open  a  way,  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  that  it  should  escape  observation  if  it  came  afterwards  to  bo 
inquired  into.  I  am  not  at  present  dealing  with  her  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  second 
or  third  charges.  But  I  want  you  to  keep  the  fact  in  view  at  present  for  this  reason, 
that  if  she  was  so  loose  and  open  in  her  purchases  of  arsenic  on  these  subsequent  occa- 
sions, there  v/as  surely  nothing  to  lead  you  to  expect  tliat  she  should  be  more  secret  or 
more  cautious  on  the  first  occnsion.  How  could  that  be  V  Why,  one  could  imagine  that 
a  person  entertaining  a  miu-derous  piu'pose  of  this  kind,  and  contri-sdng  and  compass- 
ing the  death  of  a  fellov.'-creature,  might  go  on  increasing  in  caution  as  she  proceeded  ; 
but  how  she  should  throw  away  all  idea  of  caution  or  secresy  upon  the  second,  and 
third,  and  fourth  occasions,  if  she  went  to  purchase  so  secretly  upon  the  fii'St  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  prosecution  has  not  been  able  to  detect  that  earlier  purchase,  I  leave 
it  to  you  to  explain  to  your  own  minds.  It  is  incredible.  Nay,  but  gentlemen,  it  is 
more  than  incredible  ;  I  think  it  is  disproved  by  the  evidence  of  the  prosecutor  himself. 
He  sent  his  emissaries  throughout  the  whole  druggists'  shops  in  Glasgow,  and  examined 
theii'  registers  to  find  Avhether  any  arsenic  had  been  sold  to  a  person  of  the  name  of 
L'Angelier.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  name  of  Smith  was  also  included  in  the  list  of 
persons  to  be  searched  for ;  and,  therefore,  if  there  had  been  such  a  purchase  at  any 
period  prior  to  the  19th  February,  that  fact  would  have  been  proved  to  you  just  as 
easily,  and  with  as  full  demonstration,  as  the  purchases  at  a  subsequent  period.  But, 
gentlemen,  am  I  not  struggling  a  great  deal  too  hard  to  shew  you  that  the  possibility 
of  pm-chasing  it  before  the  19th  is  absolutely  disproved?  that  is  no  part  of  my  business. 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  say  there  is  not  a  tittle  or  vestige  of  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution  that  such  a  pm-chase  Avas  made  prior  to  the  19th;  and  therefore,  on  that 
ground,  I  submit  to  you^  Avith  the  most  perfect  confidence  as  regards  that  first  charge, 
that  it  AA'as  absolutely  impossible  tliat  arsenic  could  have  been  administered  by  the 
prisoner  to  the  deceased  on  the  evening  of  the  19t,h  of  February.  I  think  t  am 
making  no  improper  demand  in  carrying  it  that  length.  Now,  see  tlie  consequences 
of  the  position  AAdiich  I  have  thus  established.  \Yas  he  ill  from  the  effects  of 
arsenic  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  ?  I  ask  you  to  consider  that  question  as  much 
as  the  prosecution  has  asked  you;  and  if  you  can  come  to  the  conclusion,  from 
the  symptoms  exhibited,  that  he  was  ill  from  the  eifects  of  arsenic  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th,  Avhat  is  the  inference? — that  he  had  arsenic  administei'ed  to  him  by  other 
hands  than  the  prisoner's.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable — irresistible,  if  these 
symptoms  Avere  the  effects  of  arsenical  poison.  Again,  if  you  are  to  hold  that  the 
symptoms  of  that  morning's  illness  were  not  such  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  arseni- 
cal poisoning,  what  is  the  result  of  that  again?  The  result  of  it  is  to  destroy  the  Avhole 
theory  of  the  prosecutor's  case — a  theory  of  successi\'e  administrations — and  to  shew 
liow  utterly  impossible  it  is  for  him  to  bring  evidence  up  to  the  point  of  an  active  ad- 
ministration. Then,  as  soon  as  you  AA^eigh  the  e\'idence,  and  test  its  application  to  the 
occasion  to  Avhich  it  is  intended  to  apply,  you  find  it  not  merely  inconclusive,  but  find 
it  proof  of  the  contrary.  I  give  my  leained  friend  the  option  of  being  impaled  on  one 
or  other  of  the  horns  fif  that  dilemma,  I  care  not  Avhich.  He  Avas  ill  from  arsenical 
poisoning  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  or  he  Avas  not.  If  he  Avas,  he  received  arsenic 
from  other  hands  than  the  prisoner's.  If  he  was  not,  the  foundation  of  the  case  is 
.shaken.  So  much  for  the  first  chnrge.  Gentlemen,  before  I  proceed  further,  I  anv 
anxious  to  explain  one  point  Avhich  I  think  I  left  imperfectly  explained  in  passing — [ 
mean  regarding  the  meeting  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  Sunday  night  in  the  envelope  of 
tlie  23d  January.  My  statement  Avas,  that  the  Lord  A(l\'ocate  had  admitted  that  that 
meeting  Avhicli  Aras  there  referred  to  Avas  a  meeting  at  the  AvindoAV.  1  think  ho  did  not 
admit  it  in  this  form,  but  he  made  an  admission,  or  rather  he  asserted,  and  insisted  on 
a  fact  Avliich  is  conclusive  to  the  same  effect.  He  said  that  Sunday  niglit  was  a  Sunday 
immediately  preceding  the  Sunday  of  letter  93.      Now,  then  if  it  be  the  Sunday 
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night  immediately  preceding  llie  Monday  of  letter  No.  93,  observe  the  inevitabie 
iiifcreuce,  because  on  tlie  Sunday  night  slie  says — "  You  have  just  left  me."  In 
the  postscript  to  the  letter  of  Monday  she  says — "I  did  love  you  so  much  last 
night  wlien  you  were  at  tlie  -window."  So  that  his  Lordship's  admission,  though 
it  was  not  made  in  the  form  that  I  am  supposing,  was  exactly  to  tlie  same  effect.  It 
proves  that  there  was  a  meeting-  at  the  window  like  the  others.  That  has  inteiTupted 
the  chie  and  course  of  my  argument,  which  I  am  now  going  to  resume.  I  have  dis- 
posed of  the  first  charge,  and  I  have  disposed  of  it  in  a  way  which  I  trust  you  won't 
forget  in  dealing  with  the  remainder  of  the  case,  because  I  think  it  enables  me  to 
take  a  position  from  which  I  shall  demolish  every  remaining  atom  of  this  case.  But 
before  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  charge  more  partictdarly,  I  want 
you  to  follow  me  very  precisely  as  to  certain  dates,  and  you  will  oblige  me  very  much 
if  yon  take  a  note  of  tliem.  The  first  parcel  of  arsenic  which  is  purchased  by  the  pri- 
soner was  upon  the  21st  of  February.  It  was  bought  in  the  shop  of  Murdoch  the 
apothecary,  and  the  arsenic  there  purchased  was  mixed  with  soot.  Slurdoch  was  the 
])erson  who  ordinarily  supplied  medicines  to  Mr  Smitii's  family,  and  she  left  tiie  arsenic 
mipaid  for,  and  it  went  into  her  father's  accotmt.  Now,  on  Sunday  the  22d  it  is  said, 
and  we  shall  see  by  and  by  with  how  much  reason,  tliat  L'Angelier  again  had  arsenic 
administereil  to  him,  and  so  far  it  may  be  that  we  have,  in  regard  to  the  second  ciiarge, 
a  purchase  of  arsenic  previous  to  the  alleged  administration.  I  shall  not  lose  sight  of 
that  weighty  fact  immediately.  But  from  the  22d  February  onwards,  there  appears  to 
me  to  be  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor  to  prove  any  meeting  between  these 
persons.  He  was  confined  to  tiie  house  after  tliat  illness,  as  you  have  heard,  for  eight 
or  ten  days.  Now,  suppose  it  lasted  for  eight  days,  that  brings  you  down  to  the  2d  March. 
On  tlie  oth  March  there  is  said  to  be  a  letter  written  by  L'Angelier  to  the  prisoner,  and 
there  is  a  letter  from  the  prisoner  to  L'Angelier  Avhich  is  said  to  have  l)ecn  written  on 
the  same  day.  But  neither  of  these  letters  indicate  the  occurrence  of  a  meeting  upon 
that  occasion,  nor  bear  any  reference  to  an}'  recent  meeting,  nor  any  anticipated 
or  expected  meeting.  In  short,  there  is  not,  from  the  22d  of  February  to  the  6th  of 
March,  any  attempt  to  prove  a  meeting  between  the  parties.  I  shall  be  corrected  if  1 
am  wrong,  but  I  think  I  am  quite  certain  that  from  one  day  to  the  other  there  is  not 
an  insinuation  that  tliere  was  a  meeting  between  the  parties,  from  the  22d  Febrnaiy  to 
the  Gth  ^March.  On  the  6th  March  the  prisoner  goes  with  iier  fixmil}-  to  the  Bridge  ot 
Allan,  and  there  she  remains  till  the  ITtli ;  and  on  the  Gth  March,  immediately  pre- 
ceding her  departure  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  she  bttys  her  second  parcel  of  arsenic,  and  that 
she  buys  in  the  company  of  Miss  Buchanan,  talks  about  it  to  two  young  men  who  were 
in  the  shop,  and  signs  her  name  on  the  register  as  she  had  done  on  the  previous  occasion. 
She  goes  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan  on  the  6th,  and  confessedly  does  not  return  till  the  17th. 
Let  us  now  trace,  on  the  other  hand,  the  adventures  of  l^'Angelier.  He  remains  in 
Glasgow  till  the  lOth.  He  then  goes  to  Edinburgh,  and  retttrns  on  the  17th  at  night. 
He  comes  home  by  the  late  train  to  Glasgow.  On  the  18th  he  remained  in  the  house 
all  day.  On  tlie  19th,  in  the  morning,  he  goes  first  to  Edinburgh  and  then  to  the 
Bridge  of  Allan,  from  which  he  did  not  return  till  the  night  preceding  his  death,  that 
is,  on  the  22d.  I  have  missed  directing  your  attention  at  the  proper  place  to  the 
fact  that  on  the  18tli,  on  her  return  from  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  the  prisoner  pur- 
chases her  third  portion  of  arsenic  in  the  same  open  Avay  as  before.  Observe, 
gentlemen,  that  unless  you  shall  hold  it  to  be  true,  and  proved  by  the  evidence 
Ijefore  you,  that  these  two  persons  met  on  the  22d  of  February,  which  was  a  Sunday, 
or  unless,  in  like  manner,  you  hold  it  to  be  proved  that  they  met  again  on  the  fatal 
night  of  the  22d  i\larch,  there  ne\cr  was  a  meeting  at  all  after  tiie  prisoner  liad 
made  any  of  her  purchases  of  arsenic.  1  maintain  that  there  not  only  was  no  meeting, 
liut  that  practically  there  was  no  possibility  of  their  meeting.  I  say  that  unless  you 
can  believe  on  the  evidence  that  there  was  a  meeting  on  the  22d  of  February,  or  again 
on  tiie  22d  of  jMarch,  there  is  no  jjossible  occasion  on  which  she  cither  coidd  have 
administered  poison,  or  could  have  purposed  or  intended  to  administer  it.  You  will 
now,  gentlemen,  see  why  I  wanted  these  dates  Avell  fixed  in  your  minds,  lor  from 
the  first  alleged  purchase  of  poison  to  the  end  of  the  tragedy,  there  is  no  possilniity  of 
(■(intact  or  of  administration,  unless  yon  think  you  iiave  evidence  that  tliey  met  on  one 
or  other  of  these  Sundays,  the  22d  February  or  the  22d  iMarch.  Let  u.s  see  if  they 
did  meet  on  the  22d  February.  Wiiat  is  the  evidence  on  that  point  of  Mrs  Jenkins? 
She  says  he  was  in  his  usual  condition  on  the  21st,  when  he  made  that  celebrated 
dinner  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  and  when  slie  thought  he  was  making  him- 
self ill,  and  on  that  21st  he  amiounced  to  her  that  he  would  not  leave  the  iioiise  all  the 
Sunday— the  following  day.     He  had,  tiierefove,  I  maintain,  no  appointment  with  Ujq 
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prisoner  for  the  Sundaj',  else  lie  -would  never  have  made  that  statement.  On  the  22d, 
Mrs  Jenkins  says  she  has  no  recollection  of  his  going-  out,  in  violation  of  his  de- 
clared intention  made  the  day  before.  Gentlemen,  do  you  really  believe  that  this 
remarkably  accurate  woman  would  not  have  remembered  a  circumstance  in  connexion 
with  this  case  of  such  great  importance  as  that  he  had  first  of  all  said  that  he  would 
not  go  out  upon  that  Sunday,  and  that  he  had  then  changed  his  mind  and  gone  out? 
She  has  no  recollection  of  his  going  out,  and  I  am  entitled  to  conclude  that  he  did  not. 
And  when  he  did  go  out  of  a  night  and  came  in  late,  v>diat  was  his  habit  ?  Mrs  Jenkins 
says  he  never  got  into  the  house  on  those  occasions— that  is,  ai'ter  she  went  to  bed — except 
in  one  or  other  of  these  two  ways :  either  he  asked  for  and  got  a  check-key,  or  the  door 
was  opened  to  him  by  Mr  Thuau.  She  says  he  did  not  ask  the  check-key  that  night. 
If  he  had  done  so,  she  must  have  recollected.  Thuau  says  he  certainly  did  not  let  him 
in.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  must  say  that  to  conjecture  in  the  face  of  this  evidence  that 
L'Angelier  was  out  of  the  house  that  night  is  one  of  the  most  violent  suppositions  ever 
made  in  the  presence  of  a  jury,  especially  when  that  conjecture  is  for  the  purpose  of — 
by  that  means,  and  that  means  only — rendering  the  second  charge  in  this  indictment 
possible,  for  without  it,  it  is  impossible.  He  was  not  ill  till  late  in  the  morning,  and  he 
did  not  come  home  ill.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  came  home  at  all,  or  that  he  ever 
was  out;  all  we  know  is,  that  he  took  ill  late  in  the  morning  about  four  or  five  o'clock. 
Only  one  attempt  was  made  by  my  learned  friend  to  escape  from  the  inevitable  results 
of  this  evidence.  And  it  is  by  a  strange  and  forced  use  of  a  particular  letter.  No.  Ill, 
written  on  a  AVednesday,  in  which  letter  the  prisoner  says  she  is  sorry  to  hear  he  is  ill ; 
but  the  portion  which  lie  particularly  founded  on  was  that  in  which  she  said — "•You 
did  look  bad  on  Sunday  night  and  Monday  morning."  My  learned  friend  says  that 
that  letter  v/as  written  on  the  25th  of  February,  and  points  out  to  you  that  the  Sunday 
before  that  was  the  22d.  And,  no  doubt,  if  tliat  were  conclusively  proved,  it  would 
be  a  piece  of  evidence  in  conflict  with  the  other,  and  a  very  strong  conflict  it  would 
indeed  be,  and  one  which  you,  gentlemen,  might  have  great  difiiculty  to  reconcile. 
This,  however,  would  not  be  a  reason  for  convicting  the  prisoner.  But,  gentlemen, 
the  contradiction  is  imaginary  ;  for  the  only  date  the  letter  bears  is  Wednesday,  and  it 
may  be,  so  far  as  the  letter  is  traced,  any  Wednesday  in  the  whole  course  of  their  cor- 
respondence. There  is  not  a  bit  of  internal  evidence  in  this  letter,  nor  in  the  place 
where  it  was  found,  to  fix  its  date,  unless  you  take  that  reference  to  Friday  night, 
which  is,  of  course,  begging  the  whole  question.  Therefore,  I  say  again,  gentlemen, 
that  it  might  have  been  wa-itten  on  any  Wednesday  during  the  whole  course  of  their 
correspondence  and  connexion.  But  it  is  found  in  an  envelope,  from  v/hich  its  date  is 
surmised.  And,  gentlemen,  you  are  to  be  asked  to  convict,  and  to  convict  of  murder,  on 
that  evidence  alone!  I  say  that  if  this  letter  had  been  found  in  an  envelope  bearing  the 
most  legible  possible  postmark,  it  woiild  have  been  absurd  and  monstrous  to  convict  on 
such  evidence.  But  when  the  postmark  is  absolutely  illegible,  liow  mucli  is  that  diffi- 
culty and  absurdity  increased  V  Except  that  the  Crown  witness  from  the  Post-office 
says  that  the  mark  of  the  montli  has  an  E,  and  that  the  Post-office  mark  for  February 
has  no  R,  we  have  no  evidence  even  as  to  the  month.  My  learned  friend  must  condemn 
the  evidence  of  his  own  witness  before  he  can  fix  the  postmark.  The  witness  said  the 
letter  must  have  been  posted  in  the  year  1857  ;  but  even  on  that  point  I  A^^ll  not  take 
the  evidence  of  a  witness  whom  the  Crown  themselves  have  discredited.  Besides,  the 
whole  evidence  on  this  point  is  subject  to  this  answer — that  the  envelope  proves  abso- 
lutely nothing.  Again,  to  take  the  fact  that  a  particular  letter  is  found  in  a  particular 
envelope  as  evidence  to  fix  the  date  of  an  administration  of  poison,  is,  gentlemen,  a 
demand  on  yom-  patience  and  on  your  credulity  which  to  me  is  absolutely  unintelligible. 
The  Lord  Advocate  said,  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  that,  without  anj'-  improper  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  Crown  officials,  nothing  could  be  so  easily  imagined  as  that 
a  letter  could  get  into  a  wrong  envelope  in  the  possession  of  the  deceased  himself.  1 
adopt  that  suggestion,  and  if  that  be  a  likely  accident,  what  is  the  value  of  this  letter 
as  a  piece  of  evidence?  especially  in  opposition  to  tlie  plain  evidence  of  two  Avitnesses 
for  the  Crown,  that  the  Sunday  referred  to  in  the  letter  could  not  be  the  22d  of  Feb - 
I'uaiy,  because  on  that  Simday  L'Angelier  was  never  over  the  door.  Well,  I  do  not 
thinfe  the  Crown  has  succeeded  much  better  in  supporting  the  second  charge.  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  my  learned  friend  still  persists  in  saying  that,  on  the  morning  of 
the  23d  February,  the  deceased  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  arsenical  poisoning ; 
for,  if  he  does,  the  answer  is  the  same — that  he  was  receiving  arsenic  from  another 
hand  than  the  prisoner's.  And  so,  gentlemen,  step  by  step — tediously,  I  am  afraid, 
but  with  no  more  minuteness  than  is  necessary  for  the  ends  of  justice  and  the  interests 
of  the  prisoner — I  have  pulled  to  pieces  the  web  of  sophistry  which  had  been  woven 
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around  this  case.     Well,  gentlemea,  time  goes  on,  and  certainly  in  the  interval  between 
the  22d  February  and  the  22d  March,  we  have  no  event  in  the  nature  of  a  meeting  be- 
tween these  parties.     Nothing  of  that  kind  is  alleged  ;  and  on  the  22d  of  March  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  L'Angelier  goes  to  Glasgow,  and  goes  imder  peculiai-  circumstances. 
The  events  connected  with  his  jom'ney  from  Bridge  of  Allan,  Arith  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences of  it,  I  must  beg  you  to  bear  with  me  while  I  detail  at  considerable  length. 
He  went  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  or,  in  other  words,  he  went 
first  to  Edinburgh,  and  then  from  that  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan.   You  recollect  that  upon 
the  18th — from  the  night  of  the  17tli,  after  his  arrival  from  Edinburgh,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  IStii— he  had  expressed  himself  very  anxious  about  a  letter  which  )ie 
expected.    He  spoke  to  Mi's  Jenkins  about  it  several  times  ;  but  he  started  for  Edinburgh 
without  receiving  that  letter ;  and  I  think  it  is  pretty  plain  tliat  the  sole  cause  of  his 
journey  to  Edinbm-gh  that  day  was  to  see  whether  tise  letter  had  not  gone  there. 
Now,  in  Edinburgh  again  he  receives  no  letter,  but  goes  on  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  and 
at  the  Bridge  of  Allan  he  does  receive  a  letter  from  the  prisoner.     That  letter  was 
written  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday  the  18th — remember  that — and  it  was  posted  on 
the  morning  of  Thursday.     It  was  addressed  by  the  prisoner  to  the  deceased  at  his 
lodgings  at  Mrs  Jenkins'— she  being  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he  had  left  town.     It 
reached  Mrs  Jenkins'  in  the  course  of  th.e  forenoon,  and  it  was  posted  in  another 
envelope  by  M.  Thuau,  and  addressed  to  L'Angelier  at  Stirling,  where  he  received  it 
upon  iriday.     Now,  gentlemen,  there  are  two  or  three  circumstances  connected  with 
this  letter  of  the  greatest  consequence.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  written  the  evening 
before  it  is  posted.     In  tliat  respect  it  stands  very  much  in  the  same  position  as  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  letters  written.     In  the  second  place,  it  undoubtedly  contained 
an  appointment  to  meet  the  deceased  on  the  Thursday  evening.     That  was  the  evening- 
after  it  was  wTitten — the  evening  of  the  day  on  wdiioh  it  was  posted.     But  he  being 
out  of  town,  and  not  receiving  it  until  the  Friday,  it  was  of  course  too  late  for  its  object, 
and  he  did  not  come  to  town  in  answer  to  that  letter — a  very  important  fact  too,  for 
this  reason,  that  it  shews  that,  except  by  appointment,  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  attempt  to  come,  because  he  could  not  see  the  prisoner.     Kemember  how  anxious  he 
was  before  he  left  Glasgow ;  remember  that  he  made  a  journey  to  Edinburgh  for  the 
veiy  purpose  of  getting  the  letter  that  he  expected.     He  was  bmniing  to  receive  the 
letter — in  a  state  of  the  greatest  anxiety — and  yet  when  he  gets  it  on  the  Friday  morn- 
ing in  Stirling,  seeing  that  the  hour  of  appointment  is  already  past,  he  knows  that  it 
is  in  vain  to  go.     She  cannot  see  him  except  when  a  tryst  is  made.     Now,  most  unfor- 
tunately— I  shall  say  no  more  than  that  of  it  at  present — that  letter  is  lost ;  and,  most 
strangelj^,  not  merely  the  original  envelope  in  -which  it  was  enclosed  by  the  prisoner 
lierself,  but  the  additional  envelope  into  which  it  was  put  by  Thuau,  are  both  found,  or 
said  to  be  found,  in  the  deceased's  travelling-bag,  which  he  had  with  hun  at  Stirling 
and  Bridge  of  Allan.     But  the  letter  is  gone — where,  no  man  can  tell.     Certainly  it 
cannot  be  imputed  as  a  fault  to  the  prisoner  that  that  letter  is  not  here.     On  the  Friday 
he  writes  a  letter  to  Miss  Perry,  in  which  he  makes  use  of  this  expression — "  I  came  to  see 
some  one  last  night,  but  the  letter  came  too  late,  so  we  are  both  disappointed."     He  got 
the  letter ;  he  knew  that  it  contained  an  appointment  for  that  night,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  letter  to  Miss  Perry  proves  its  contents  so  far.     But  the  letter  itself  is  gone, 
and  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Crown  is  responsible  for  the  loss  of  that  letter. 
If  they  had  been  in  a  position  to  prove,  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  that  these 
two   envelopes    were    certainly   found    in   the    travelling-bag   without   the   letters, 
they  might  have   discharged  themselves  of  the  obligation  that  lay  upon  them  in 
taking  possession  of  the  contents  of  that  travelling-bag,  which  are   now  brouglit 
to  bear  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner.      Now,  there  is  another  letter 
which  is  sent  to  ttie  Bridge  of  Allan  through  the  same  channel.     It  is  addressed  to 
Mrs  Jenkins',  and  bears  the  postmark  of  21st  j\larch — that  is  to  say,  Saturday  morn- 
ing.    It  reached  Mrs  Jenkins  in  the  comse  of  tlie  forenoon  ;  it  was  posted  by  j\l.  Thuau 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  was  received  by  the  deceased  at  the  Bridge  of 
Allan  on  Sunday  morning.     Here  is  the  letter: — "  M'liy,  my  beloved,  did  you  not 
come  to  meV     Oh,  my  beloved,  are  you  ill?    Come  to  me.     Sweet  one,  I  waited  and 
waited  for  you,  but  you  came  not.     I  shall  wait  again  to-morrow  night — same  hour 
and  arrangement.     Oh,  come,  sweet  love,  my  own  dear  love  of  a  sweetheart.     Come, 
beloved,  and  clasp  me  to  your  heart ;  come,  and  we  shall  be  happy.     A  kiss,  fond  love. 
Adieu,  with  tender  embraces.     Ever  believe  me  to  be  your  own  ever  dear,  fond  Mimi." 
When  was  it  that  she  "  waited  and  waited?"    It  was  upon  Thursday  evening — that 
was  the  tryst.     The  letter  to  Miss  Perry  proves  tliat.     ■\\'lien,  then,  do  you  think  it 
was  likely  that  she  should  m-ito  her  next  summons?    I  should  think,  in  all  human 
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probability,  that  it  was  on  Friday.  Slie  ahnost  always  wrote  her  letters  in  the  even- 
ing ;  and  when  she  wrote  her  letters  in  the  evening,  they  were  invariably  posted  next 
morning,  and  not  that  evening,  for  very  obvions  reasons.  Now,  then,  is  it  not  clear  to 
yon  tliat  this  letter,  this  all-important  letter,  written  upon  the  Friday  evening-,  was 
posted  on  the  Saturday  morning,  still  believing,  obsei-ve,  that  he  was  in  Glasgow  with 
Mrs  Jenkins,  and  making  the  appointment  for  Saturday  evening — "  I  shaU'wait  to- 
morrow night,  same  hour."  It  is  the  very  same  amount  of  warning  that  she  gave  him 
when  she  made  the  appointment  for  Thursday  evening.  Here,  in  like  manner,  comes 
this  letter,  written,  as  I  say,  upon  the  Friday  evening,  and  posted  upon  the  Saturday 
morning — fixing  a  meeting  for  tlie  Saturday  evening.  The  two  things  square  exactly; 
and  it  -would  be  against  all  probability  that  it  shoidd  be  otherwise.  She  was  most 
anxious  to  see  him  ;  she  believed  him  to  be  in  Glasgow ;  and  she  entreated  him  to 
<5ome  to  her.  Oh,  but,  says  my  learned  friend,  Sunday  was  a  favourite  night,  but  not 
Saturday.  Really,  gentlemen,  when  my  learned  friend  has  put  in  evidence  before  you 
somewhere  about  100  out  of  200  or  300  letters,  that  he  should  then  ask  you  to  believe 
this  (because  there  is  no  appearance  of  a  Saturday  evening  meeting  in  any  of  them 
which  he  has  read),  and  also  ask  you  to  assume  that  there  is  no  such  appearance  in  any 
that  he  has  not  read — I  think  that  would  be  a  somewhat  unreasonable  demand.  But 
unhappily  for  his  tlieory  or  conjecture,  it  is  negatived  by  the  letters  that  he  has  read, 
as  yon  will  find.  In  one  letter.  No.  55,  October  1856,  she  says — "  Write  me  for  Satur- 
day that  you  are  to  be  on  Saturday  night."  That  is,  to  meet  her  on  Saturday  night. 
Again,  in  letter  No.  Ill,  she  says—"  I  shall  not  be  at  liome  on  Saturday,  but  I  shall 
try,  sweet  love,  to  meet  you,  even  if  it  be  but  for  a  word" — alluding  to  her  return  from 
some  party.  Now,  these  are  two  examples  selected  out  of  the  very  letters  that  my 
learned  friend  h.imself  has  used,  negativing  the  only  kind  of  supposition  that  he  has  set 
off  against  what  I  am  now  advancing.  Gentlemen,  I  think  further,  with  reference  to 
the  supposed  meeting  on  the  Sunday  evening,  that  I  am  entitled  to  say  to  you  that 
there  is  no  appearance  of  their  ever  having  met  without  previous  arrangement.  The 
very  existence  of  that  number  of  references,  in  various  parts  of  the  correspondence,  and 
at  different  dates,  to  meetings  then  made  or  that  were  passed, — the  constant  reference  to 
the  aid  and  assistance  of  Christina  Haggart  whenever  there  Avas  anything  more  than  a 
mere  meeting  at  the  window  required,  all  go  to  shew  that  in  meetings  between  these 
parties  there  always  was  and  always  must  have  been  previous  arrangement.  If,  indeed, 
as  regards  Blythswood  Square  house,  the  theory  of  the  prosecutor  had  been  correct, 
that  he  had  it  in  his  power  at  anj^  time  to  go  to  the  window  in  Main  Street  and  call 
ber  attention  by  some  noisy  signal,  the  case  might  have  been  different.  But  I  have 
already  shewn  how  constantly  she  repeated  to  him  her  warning  that  he  was  on  no 
account  to  make  the  slightest  noise  of  any  kind.  Therefore,  without  previous  arrange- 
ment, it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  possible  for  these  parties  to  have  met  on  the 
occasion  the  prosecutor  says  they  did.  And  now  let  us  see  what  the  condition  of 
Blythswood  Square  house  and  its  inmates  Avas  upon  this  all-important  Sunday,  the  22d 
March.  If  I  am  right  in  the  reading  of  the  letter,  she  expected  him  on  Satirrday 
evening,  and  she  Avaited  for  him  then — waited  most  impatiently ;  waited  and  waited  as 
she  had  upon  the  Thursday,  but  he  came  not.  On  the  Sunday  evening  she  did  not 
expect  him — why  should  she  ?  When  he  did  not  come  on  the  Thursday  evening,  when 
he  did  not  come  on  the  Saturday  evening,  why  should  she  expect  him  on  tlie  following 
evening?  Well,  then,  that  is  the  state  in  which  her  expectations  were  on  that  occasion, 
and  her  conduct  precisely  squares  Avith  it.  She  is  at  home  in  the  family.  They  are  all 
at  prayers  together  at  nine  o'clock.  The  servants  come  up  to  attend  prayers  along 
with  the  family.  Duncan  Mackenzie,  the  suitor  of  Christina  Haggart,  remains 
l)elow  while  the  family  are  at  worship.  The  servants  after\vards  go  down  stairs 
to  bed  as  usual — one  after  the  other — first  the  boy,  then  Christina  Haggart,  and  la.stiy 
the  cook,  who  gets  to  bed  about  eleven  o'clock.  The  family  tlien  retire  to  rest, 
and  tlie  prisoner  with  her  youngest  sister  goes  to  her  bed-room  between  half-past  ten 
and  eleven.  They  both  get  into  bed  about  the  same  time  ;  and,  so  liir  as  human  know- 
ledge can  go,  that  house  is  undisturbed  and  unapproached,  till  the  prisoner  is  lying  in 
the  morning,  side  by  side  with  jier  sister,  as  siie  had  fallen  asleep  at  night.  i)o  yon 
think  it  possible  that,  if  tiicre  had  been  a  meeting  between  these  two  parties,  there 
should  have  been  no  evidence  of  it  ?  The  watchman  was  on  his  beat,  and  lie  knew 
L'Angelicr  well,  and  he  saw  nothing.  As  yon  must  be  aware,  this  is  a  very  quiet  part 
of  the  town,  about  which  the  ajipearance  of  a  stranger  at  a  late  hour  on  a  Sunday 
evening  would  attract  attention.  The  ))oliccman,  M'hose  special  chai'ge  was,  on  such  iin 
evening,  and  in  such  circumstances,  to  see  after  every  one  passing  there  (and  there  is 
no  charge  against  liim  of  not  having  been  upon  his  beat,  and  nothing  in  the  least  to 
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detract  from  his  evidence),  sees  nothing'.  But  now  let  me  turn  to  L'Angelier.  It  is 
said  that  he  came  from  the  Bridge  of  Allan  in  answer  to  the  invitation  sent  him  by  the 
prisoner  in  tlie  course  of  Saturday.  I  don't  think  that  is  altogether  a  reasonable  pre- 
sumption. But  even  if  you  assume  it,  it  won't  advance  the  prosecutor's  case  one  step. 
But  I  say  it  is  not  a  reasonable  presumption.  I  say  it  for  this  reason,  because  to  say 
tiiat  he  came  into  Glasgow  on  a  Sunday  at  such  great  inconvenience  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment which  was  already  past,  is  to  suppose  him  to  contradict  on  Sunday  what  he  did, 
or  rather  omitted  to  do,  ou  Friday  under  precisely  similar  circumstances.  If  he  had 
wanted  to  have  a  meeting  on  an  evening  subsequent  to  that  for  which  it  was  appointed, 
he  could  have  been  in  on  Friday.  And  yet  on  Sunday,  when  there  ^vas  flir  less  facility 
for  putting  his  purpose  into  execution,  when  he  required  to  walk  a  considerable  part  of 
the  way,  instead  of  going  by  rail,  as  he  coidd  have  done  on  Friday,  he  is  represented  as 
having  done  this  in  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  meeting  which  had  been  appointed  for  the 
previous  night.  I  say  that  is  not  a  reasonable  supposition.  We  do  not  know  what 
otlier  letters  he  may  have  received  at  the  Bridge  of  Allan  on  Sunday  morning.  Then 
there  is  surely  a  great  deal  of  mystery  attending  the  prosecution  of  this  journey  from 
the  Bridge  of  Allan  to  Glasgow  on  that  Sunday.  But  before  I  go  into  that,  let  me 
remind  you  that,  with  reference  to  the  correspondence  between  him  and  M.  Thuau  as 
to  tiie  forwarding  of  his  letters,  we  have  this  in  his  letter  of  the  16th  I\Iarcli  1857: 
he  says, — "  I  have  received  no  letters  from  Mr  Mitchell ;  I  should  like  to  know  ver}' 
much  what  he  wants  with  me."  Now  you  don't  know  anything  of  Mr  Mitchell,  and 
the  Crown  has  not  told  you ;  but  apparently  L'Angelier  was  expecting  letters  from 
this  Mr  Mitchell  when  he  was  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  anxious  to  receive  them,  and 
who  can  tell  what  letters  he  received  at  Bridge  of  Allan  on  Sunday  morning? 
AVho  can  tell  wliether  there  was  not  a  letter  froui  this  Mitchell?  and,  if  so,  -who  can 
tell  what  it  contained?  However,  L'Angelier  came  to  Glasgow,  and,  as  I  said  before, 
there  was  a  certain  degree  of  mystery,  and  a  very  great  obscurit)',  thi-own  over  the 
identity  of  this  man  in  the  course  of  his  journey  to  Glasgow.  I  refer  to  this  part  of  the 
evidence  because  I  think  everything  that  bears  on  this  part  of  the  proceedings  of 
L'Angelier  on  Sunday  is  important  to  the  case.  It  is  most  essential  that  everything 
should  be  laid  before  you;  and  it  is  for  that  reason,  rather  than  because  1  attach  any 
great  importance  to  the  thing  itself,  that  we  brought  before  you  the  evidence  of  these 
tlu'ce  apothecaries  to  which  1  am  going  to  refer.  But  observe,  in  the  first  place,  M'hat 
the  evidence  of  the  Crown  is.  They  first  call  the  guard  of  the  mail  train  by  which  he 
travelled  from  Stirling  to  Coatbridge,  and  that  guard  says  that  a  gentleman  travelled 
with  him  from  Stirling  to  Coatbridge  on  a  Sunday,  and  set  out  to  walk  to  Glasgow  iu 
company  of  the  witness  Boss.  Now,  Ross  did  not  describe  the  person  of  L'Angelier,  or 
his  conversation,  or  anytiiing  about  him,  in  such  a  way  that  anybody  could  possibly 
identify  him  from  his  description.  And  Ross  was  not  shewn  the  photograph — a  very 
remarkable  omission  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  and,  of  course,  done  for  some  good 
rcnson.  They  did  show  the  photograph  to  the  mail-guard,  and  the  mail-guard  iden- 
tilied  him  entirely  from  the  pliot(jgraph;  and  yet  when  we  proposed  on  the  inu't  of  the 
prisoner  to  identify  him  in  the  same  way,  the  Crown  seemed  to  think  that  we  were 
relying  upon  very  imperfect  means  of  identification.  Why,  it  was  their  own  sugges- 
tion ;  it  w:is  the  very  medium  of  identification  (m  which  alone  they  relied,  and  relied 
on  the  exhibition  of  that  ))liotograph  to  a  single  witness;  and  if  he  was  mistaken,  so  was 
Ross  also,  for  Ross  told  us  nothing  particidar  about  him,  excc])t  that  he  walked  with 
a  gentleman  to  Glasgow.  But  there  are  some  tilings  connected  with  his  conversation 
while  on  the  way  to  Glasgow  that  certainly  startle  one  very  much.  After  they  had  the 
refreshment  at  the  inn  at  Coatbridge — none  of  the  parties  connected  with  -which  ha\c; 
been  called  as  v/itnesses  to  identify  or  describe  L'Angelier — after  they  left  that 
iini,  they  fell  into  conversation,  and  while  the  conversation  was  generally  on  indif- 
ferent matters,  it  turned  out  among  other  things  that  Ross  asked  L'Angeiier  ivhere  he 
had  come  from;  and  wiiat  was  the  account  that  he  gave  of  himself?  That  he 
hail  come  from  Alloa.  It  seemed  to  me  at  first  that  there  might  be  some  misunder- 
standing or  misstatement  ou  the  part  of  the  witness  in  calling  Alloa  the  Bridge  of 
Allan,  or  something  of  that  kind  ;  but  no.  Ross  was  quite  sure  about  it.  He  said 
there  was  not  a  word  spoken  about  the  Bridge  of  Allan  between  them.  I  asked  him, 
Did  he  tell  him  how  far  it  was  from  Allua  to  Stirlhig?  and  he  said  it  was  eight  miles, 
which  is  just  the  distance;  while,  as  we  proved  to  you,  the  distance  between  the  Bridge 
of  Allan  and  Stirling  is  only  between  two  and  three.  It  is  on  this  evidence  that  the 
Crown  asks  you  to  believe  this  was  L'Angelier  who  came  in  with  Ross.  It  might  have, 
been  possible  for  the  Crown  to  identily  him  further.  In  the  course  of  his  coinersation 
with  Ross,  he  said  that  he  luul  come  to  Stirling  the  day  before,  or  on  Friday,  that  he 
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had  endeavoured  to  cash  a  check  at  the  bank,  and  had  been  refilled,  because  they  did 
not  knoTi'  him.      No  attempt  has  been  made  to  shew  that  L'Angelier  did  this — no  at- 
tempt to  shew  that  he  had  a  check  with  him — no  attempt  to  shew  that  he  had  occasion 
to  cash  a  check,  liaving  no  money  with  him.     All  these  things  Avere  open  to  the  Crown 
to  have  proved.     Not  one  of  them  have  they  tried.      Now,  ou  the  other  hand,  observe 
the  condition  in  which  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  stand  in  regard  to  this  Sunday. 
Eoss,  you  know,  said  that  the  man  never  parted  with  him  from  the  time  they  started 
till  they  reached  Abercromby  Street  in  the  Gallowgate ;    and,  therefore,  if  it  was 
L'Angelier  who  was  with  him,  in  the  first  place  he  gave  him  a  perfectly  false  account  of 
the  place  where  he  had  come  from,  and  the  distance  he  had  walked;  and  Ross's  evi- 
dence is  in  direct  conflict  with  that  of  the  witnesses  wliom  I  am  now  about  to  refer  you 
to.     If  L'Angelier  was  not  with  Ross,  there  then  is  no  false  account  of  the  journey,  and 
there  is  no  ditficulty  in  reconciling  the  evidence,  and  no  difficulty  in  believing  the  wit- 
nesses, Adams,  Kirk,  and  Dickson.    Adams,  the  first  witness,  speaks  to  the  22d  as  the 
day  of  a  gentleman  passing  along  the  road  from  Coatbridge  to  Glasgow  bearing  a  very 
strong  likeness  to  L'Angelier.     Adams  is  not  so  clear  about  the  likeness  as  tlie  others, 
but  he  is  perfectly  clear  about  the  day.    And  vvhen  you  come  to  the  witness  Diclcson  at 
Baillieston,  he  is  clear  about  the  likeness,  and  what  he  says  to  the  date  is  this,  that  it 
was  a  Sunday  at  the  end  of  March.     Miss  Kirk  is  equally  clear  about  the  likeness.  She 
is  very  strong  on  that ;  and  besides  she  identified  tlie  purse  from  Avhich  he  took  out  his 
money,  and  -which  was  found  on  the  person  of  L'Angelier  after  death.      And  she  also 
takes  the  occasion  to  be  the  evening  of  a  Sunday  at  the  end  of  March.     Now,  gentle- 
men, I  need  not  tell  you  it  could  not  have  been  any  later  Sunday  in  March,  because  the 
poor  man  died  the  next  morning,  and  it  could  not  be  the  Sunday  before  that,  for  he  was 
in  Edinburgh  ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  was  a  Sunday  in  March  at  all,  and  above  all,  if  it  was 
ii  Sunday  in  the  end  of  March,  it  could  be  no  Sunday  but  the  22d.     Now,  if  these  three 
witnesses  are  correct  in  what  they  stated  to  you,  observe  what  the  result  is.    He  Avas  ill. 
He  was  taking  laudanum  in  t!ie  apothecaries'  shops  as  he  passed;  and,  finally,  in  Miss 
Kirk's  shop  he  purchased,  but  did  not  consume,  some  white  powder  which  Miss  Kirk 
could  not  tell  what  it  was.      Vv'ell,  he  came  to  Glasgow.      He  is  seen  by  Mrs  Jenkins 
at  his  lodgings  on  his  arrival  at  about  eight  o'clock.     He  remains  there  till  nine,  and 
then  goes  out.     He  is  seen  in  different  streets.     He  calls  about  half-past  nine  o'clock 
on  his  friend  M'Allister,  who  lives  some  five  minutes'  walk  from  Ely ths wood  Square. 
He  calls  there,  but  finds  that  M'Allister  vv^as  from  home.     Again  I  ask,  why  have  we 
not  here  M'Allister  to  tell  us  Avhat  he  knew  about  him,  or  whether  he  expected  him  V 
Could  Si'Allister  have  told  us  anything  about  the  Mitchell  of  this  letter?      Could 
M'Allister  have  explained  what  was  the  errand  ou  which  he  had  come  from  the  Bridge 
of  Allan  ?     Why  do  the  Crown  leave  all  these  different  things  unexplained  on  this,  the 
last  and  most  important  day  in  his  history  ?     Now,  gentlemen,  from  half-past  nine  till 
half-past  two  o'clock,  at  least  five  hours,  he  is  absolutely  lost  sight  of,  and  I  M'as  startled 
at  the  manner  in  which  my  learned  friend,  tlie  Lord  Advocate,  met  this  difficulty.     He 
says,  it  is  no  doubt  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  inference  that  in  the  interval  he  was  in 
the  presence  of  the  prisoner.     Good  heavens !     Liference  and  conjecture !    I  never 
heard  such  an  expression  made  use  of  in  a  capital  charge  before,  as  indicating  or 
describing  a  link  in  the  chain  of  the  prosecutor's  case.     It  is  new  to  me.     I  have  heard 
it  many  a  time  in  the  mouth  of  a  prisoner's  counsel,  and  I  dare  say  you  will  hear  it 
many  a  time  in  mine  yet  before  I  am  done ;  but  for  the  prosecutor  himself  to  describe 
one  part  of  his  evidence  as  a  piece  of  conjecture  and  hypothesis  is  to  me  an  entire  and 
most  startling  novelty — and  yet  my  learned  friend  could  not  help  it.     It  was  honest 
and  fair  that  lie  should  so  express  himself  if  he  intended  to  ask  for  a  verdict  at  all,  for 
he  can  ask  this  verdict  on  nothing  but  a  set  of  mifounded  and  incredible  suspicions 
and  hypotheses.     Let  us  now  look  at  this  third  charge  in  the  light  of  probabilities,  since 
we  must  descend  to  conjecture,  and  let  us  see  whether  there  is  anything  to  aid  the  con- 
jecture which  the  Crown  has  chosen  to  consider  as  the  most  probable  one.    If  you  believe 
the  evidence  of  the  Crown,  he  suspected  the  prisoner  of  having  tried  to  poison  him 
before  ;  but  then,  says  my  learned  friend,  his  suspicions  were  lulled.     She  had  become 
more  kind  to  him  before  he  had  left  town,  and  his  suspicions  were  lulled.     I  thougiit 
my  learned  friend  said  he  was  Inooding  over  it  when  he  was  in  Edinburgh,  and  spoke 
of  it  in  a  very  serious  tone  to  Mr  and  Mrs  Towers  at  PortobcUo.     That  was  the  16th  of 
March,  after  which  lie  had  nothing  to  change  his  mind  in  the  shape  of  kindness  from 
the  prisoner,  and,  therefore,  if  he  did  once  entertain  the  suspicion,  however  unfounded, 
there  was  nothing  to  remove  it  from  his  mind  anterior  to  the  evening  of  Sunday 
the   22d   of  March.      A  man  whose  suspicions  are  excited   against   a    particular 
person  is  not  very  likely  to  take  poison  at  that  person's  hand,  and   yet  what 
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are  we  asKed  to  believe  that  he  took  from  her  that  uight?  That  he  took  from 
her  hand  a  poisoned  cup  in  which  tliere  hu'ked  such  a  quantity  of  arsenic  as  was 
sufScient  to  leave  in  his  stomach  after  death  eighty-two  grains,  such  a  dose  indicating 
the  administration  of  at  least  double — ay,  I  think,  asDr  Christison  said,  indicating  tiie 
administration  of  at  least  half-an-ounce — 2i0  grains— and  tliat  lie  took  it  that  evening 
from  the  hand  of  the  prisoner,  with  all  his  previous  suspicion  that  she  was  practising 
on  his  life.  It  is  a  dose  which,  as  far  as  experience  goes,  never  was  successfidly  ad- 
ministered by  a  murderer.  There  is  not  a  case  on  record  in  which  it  has  ever  been 
shewn  that  a  person  administering  poison  to  another  ever  succeeded  in  persuading  him 
to  swallow  such  a  quantity.  There  is  the  greatest  improbability  in  that,  and  yet  with 
all  these  extraordinary  circumstances  attending  the  character  and  quantity  of  tiie  dose, 
this  gentleman  swallowed  it  having  had  his  sixspicions  previously  excited  that  the  pri- 
soner was  practising  on  his  life.  But,  gentlemen,  here  comes  again  another  point  in 
which  the  evidence  for  the  Crown  is  very  defective,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  They  knew 
very  well,  when  they  were  examining  and  analysing  the  contents  of  this  poor  man's 
stomach,  and  the  condition  of  his  intestines  generally,  what  was  the  arsenic  that  the 
prisoner  had  bought.  They  knew,  from  her  own  candid  statement,  that  the  arsenic 
that  she  bought  was  got  partly  at  3Iurdoch's  and  partly  at  Cm-rie's.  Mmxloch's 
arsenic  vv^as  mixed  with  soot,  Cm-rie's  arsenic  was  mixed  with  waste  indigo.  If 
that  arsenic  had  been  sv/allowed  by  the  deceased,  the  colom-ing  matter  coidd  have 
been  detected  in  the  stomach.  I  confess  1  did  not  expect  to  have  it  so  clearly  proved 
when  the  witnesses  for  the  Crovm  were  originally  in  the  box ;  but  yon  recol- 
lect vv'hat  Dr  Penny  said  when  he  was  recalled  by  my  learned  friend  on  the  other 
side,  and  I  think  a  more  clear  or  precise  piece  of  evidence  I  never  listened  to. 
Now,  gentlemen,  there  was  one  means  of  connecting  the  prisoner  vtith  this  poison 
which  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  L'Angelier — and  a  very  obvious  means.  It  maybe 
very  well  for  Professor  Penny  and  Professor  Christison  to  say  novr  that  their  attention 
Avas  not  directed  to  this  matter.  V/hose  fault  is  that?  The  Crown,  with  the  full  know- 
ledge of  what  was  the  arsenic  which  the  prisoner  had  in  her  possession,  could  have 
directed  their  attention  to  it — they  must  have  seen  the  importance  of  the  inquir}'',  or,  it 
they  did  not  see  that,  they  must  suffer  for  their  omission — plainly  there  can  be  no  fault 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  for,  observe,  she  had  no  means  of  being  present,  or  of  being 
lepreseuted,  at  these  pot;t  inoriem  examinations  or  chemical  analyses.  The  whole 
thing  Vwis  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities.  They  kept  it  to  themselves — they  dealt  with 
it  exclusively — and  they  present  forthwith  that  lame  and  impotent  conclusion.  Now, 
gentlemen,  such  is  tlie  state  of  the  evidence  on  this  third  and  last  charge  upon  the  2-'d 
of  March  ;  and  I  do  ventiue  to  submit  to  you  that  if  the  case  for  the  Crown  is  a  failure, 
as  it  unquestionably  is,  upon  the  first  and  second  charges,  it  is  a  far  more  complete  and 
radical  failure  as  regards  the  third.  The  one  fact,  vvdiich  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
bring  guilt  to  the  prisoner,  remains  not  only  not  proved — I  mean  the  act  of  administra- 
tion— but  the  whole  evidence  connected  with  tlic  proceedings  of  that  day  seems  to  me 
to  go  to  negative  such  an  assumption.  I  might  stop  there,  for  nothing  coidd  be  more 
iallacious  than  the  suggestion  which  Avas  made  to  you  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  that  it 
■was  necessary  for  the  prisoner  to  explain  how  that  man  came  by  his  death.  I  have 
no  such  duty  imposed  upon  me.  His  Lordship  Avill  tell  you  that  a  defendant  in  tl)e 
Court  has  no  fiu'thcr  duty  than  to  repel  the  charge  and  to  stand  upon  the  defensive, 
and  to  maintain  that  the  case  of  the  prosecutor  is  not  proved.  No  man  probably  can 
tell  certainly  at  tiie  present  moment — I  believe  no  man  on  earth  can  tell — how  L'An- 
gelier met  his  death.  Nor  am  I  under  the  slightest  obligation  even  to  suggest  to  you 
a  possible  manner  in  whicii  that  dcatii  may  have  been  compassed  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  prisoner.  Yet  it  is  but  fair  that,  when  we  are  dealing  with  so  many  matters  of 
mere  conjecture  and  suspicion,  Ave  should  ibr  a  moment  consider  whether  that  supposi- 
tion upon  which  the  ciiarge  is  founded  is  in  itself  preferable,  in  respect  to  its  higher  proba- 
bility, to  other  suppositions  that  may  be  very  fairly  made.  The  character  of  this  man, 
his  origin,  his  previous  history,  the  nature  of  his  conversation,  the  numerous  occasions 
upon  which  he  spoke  of  suicide,  naturally  suggest  that  as  one  mode  by  which  he  may 
have  departed  this  life.  I  say,  gentlemen,  understand  me,  that  I  am  not  undertaking 
to  prove  that  he  died  by  his  own  hand — if  I  were  doing  anytiiing  so  rash,  I  should  be 
imitating  the  rashness  of  the  prosecutor — but  I  think  there  is  more  to  be  said  (or  suicide 
than  for  the  prisoner's  guilt.  But  I  entreat  you  again  to  remember  that  tiiat  is  no 
necessary  part  of  my  defence.  But  of  course  I  should  be  using  you  very  ill — 1  should 
be  doing  less  than  my  duty  to  tiie  prisoner — if  I  had  not  brougiit  before  you  the  whole 
of  tliat  evidence  which  suggests  the  extreme  probaliility  of  that  man  dying  by  his  own 
hand  at  one  time  or  another.     Prom  the  very  llrst  time  at  which  we  see  him,  even  as  a 
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lad,  ill  the  year  1843,  he  talks  in  a  manner  to  impress  people  -with  the  notion  that  he 
has  no  moral  principle  to  gviicle  him.  He  speaks  over  and  over  again  at  Edinbingh, 
Dundee,  and  elsewhere — ay,  the  prisoner's  letters  shew  that  he  had  made  the  same 
threat  to  her — that  he  would  put  himself  out  of  existence.  Tiie  passages  were  read  to 
you,  and  I  need  not  repeat  them  to  you.  And  is  it  half  as  violent  a  supposition  as  the 
supposition  of  this  foul  murder,  that  upon  this  evening — the  22d  of  JMarch — in  a  iit  of 
tliat  kind  of  madness  which  he  himself  described  came  over  him  when  he  met  with  a 
disappointment — finding,  it  may  be,  that  he  could  not  procure  access  to  an  interview 
which  he  desired — assuming  tliat  he  came  to  Glasgow  for  the  pinpose — assuming,  even, 
that  he  mistook  the  evening  of  the  meeting,  and  expecting  to  see  her  on  the  Sunday — 
can  anything  be  more  probable  than  that,  in  the  excited  state  in  which  he  then  was, 
he  should  have  committed  the  rash  act  which  put  an  end  to  his  existence  ?  But 
whether  he  met  liis  death  by  suicide,  or  by  accident,  or  in  wliat  way  soever  he 
met  his  death,  the  question  for  you  is — Is  this  murder  proved?  You  are  not  in 
the  least  degree  bound  to  account  for  his  death.  The  question  you  have  got  to 
try  is,  whether  the  poison  was  administered  by  the  hands  of  the  prisoner.  I  pray 
you  to  remember  that  you  are  asked  to  affirm  that  on  your  oaths — to  affirm  on 
your  oaths  as  a  fact — that  the  arsenic  which  was  found  in  that  man's  stomach  was  pi'e- 
sented  to  him  by  the  hands  of  the  prisoner.  Gentlemen,  I  have  talked  of  the  improba- 
bilities which  belong  to  this  story.  But  surely  you  cannot  have  omitted  to  observe  how 
very  unnatural  and  extraordinary  a  crime  it  is  to  impute  to  a  person  in  the  prisoner's 
situation.  I  stated  to  yon  before,  and  I  state  to  you  again,  as  a  piece  of  undoubted 
experience,  that  no  one  sinks  to  such  a  depth  of  depravity  all  at  once ;  and  now  I  ask 
you  to  remember  at  what  period  we  left  this  correspondence — at  a  period  when  she 
desired  to  break  off  with  L'Angelier  no  doubt — at  a  period  when  she  desired  to  obtain 
possession  of  her  letters.  The  return  of  tliem  was  refused.  I  am  most  unwilling  to 
nitersperse  my  addi-ess  witli  remarks  upon  the  character  of  a  man  who  is  now  no  more. 
But  picture  to  yourselves  the  moral  temperament — paint  the  feelings  of  a  human  being 
Avho,  having  received  such  letters  from  a  girl  as  you  have  heard  read  in  this  Court, 
would  ever  preserve  them.  He  must  have  been  dead  to  all  feelings  of  humanity,  or  he 
would  never  have  refrained  from  burning  these  letters.  But  he  not  only  preserves 
them,  but  he  retains  them  as  an  engine  of  power  and  oppression  in  his  hands.  He 
keeps  them  that  he  may  carry  out  his  cold-blooded  original  design,  not  merely  of  pos- 
sessing himself  of  her  person,  but  of  raising  himself  in  the  social  scale  by  a  marriage 
with  her.  It  was  his  object  from  the  first,  and  that  object  he  pursues  constantlj'',  un- 
flinchingly, to  the  end.  But  he  will  expose  her  to  her  friends  and  to  the  world — he 
will  drive  her  to  destruction,  or  to  suicide  itself,  ratlier  than  let  her  out  of  his  power. 
It  may  be  said  that  I  am  only  describing  the  great  provocation  which  she  received,  and 
therefore  enhancing  the  probability  of  her  taknig  tliis  fearful  mode  of  extricating  herself 
from  her  embarrassment.  I  don't  fear  that  at  all.  I  Avant  you  to  look  now  at  the 
picture  Avhich  I  have  under  her  own  hand  of  her  ovim  state  of  mind  at  this  time — not 
for  tlie  purpose  of  palliating  her  conduct — not  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  her  against 
the  charge  either  of  unchastencss  or  impropriety  as  regards  Mr  Minnoch ;  but  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing  you  -what  Avas  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  that  poor  girl  stood  at 
the  time — the  very  time  at  which  she  is  said  to  have  conceived  and  contrived  this  foul 
murder.  There  are  tAvo  or  three  letters,  but  I  select  one  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
what  I  noAV  say.  It  is  Avritten  on  the  lOtli  February,  and  it  is  Avritten  after  she  has 
asked  lor  the  return  of  her  letters  and  been  refused.     She  says : — 

Emile,  no  one  can  know  the  intense  a^ony  of  niind  I  have  suffered  last  night  and  to-daj^.  Enulc, 
my  father's  wratli  would  kill  me,  you  little  know  his  temper.  Emile,  for  the  love  you  once  hud 
for  me,  do  not  denounce  me  to  my  P.  Emile,  if  he  should  read  my  letters  to  you,  he  will  put  mo 
fi-om  him,  he  will  hate  me  as  a  guilty  wretch.  1  loved  you,  and  wrote  to  you  in  my  first  ardent 
love — it  was  with  my  deeiiest  love  I  loved  you.  It  was  for  your  love  I  adored  you-  I  put  on  paper 
what  I  should  not.  I  was  free  because  I  loved  you  with  my  heart.  If  he  or  any  one  saw  those 
fond  letters  to  you,  Avhat  would  not  be  said  of  me  ?  On  my  bended  knees  I  write  you,  and  ask  you 
as  you  hope  for  mercy  at  the  Judgment-day,  do  not  inform  on  me — do  not  make  me  a  public  shame 

.  .  .  Emile,  thinlc  of  our  once  happy  days.  Pardon  me  if  you  can ;  pray  for  me  as  the  most 
wretched,  guilty,  miserable  creature  on  tho  earth.  I  could  .stand  anything  but  my  father's  liot 
displeasure.  Emile,  you  will  not  ca\isc  my  death.  If  he  is  to  get  your  letters,  I  cannot  see  him 
anymore;  and  my  poor  mother,  I  will  never  more  kiss  her.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  thom  all. 
Ernile,  will  you  not  spare  me  this?    llate  me,  despise  mo,  but  do  not  expose  me. 

Is  that,  gentlemen,  the  language  of  deceit?  Is  that  the  mind  of  a  murderess,  or  can 
any  one  affect  that  frame  of  mind?  Can  you  for  one  moment  listen  to  the  suggestion 
that  that  letter  covers  a  jiiecc  of  deceit  ?  "  No,  no.  The  finest  actress  that  ever  lived 
could  not  have  Avritlen  that  letter,  unless  she  iind  felt  it ;  and  is  that  the  condition  in 
which  a  Avoman  goes  about  to  compass  the  death  of  him  avIioiu  she  has  loved?   Is  that 
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the  frame  of  mind — shame  for  past  sins,  burning  shame,  dread  of  exposure,  grief  at  the 
injury  she  had  done  her  parents — is  that  the  frame  of  mind  that  would  lead  a  woman 
— not  to  advance  another  step  on  the  road  to  destruction,  but  to  plunge  at  once  into  the 
deepest  depths  of  liimiau  wickedness  ?  The  thing  is  preposterous,  and  yet  it  is  because 
other  despair,  as  my  learned  friend  called  it,  exhibited  in  that  and  similar  letters,  that 
he  says  she  had  a  motive  to  commit  this  murder.  A  motive — what  motive? — a  motive 
to  destroy  L'Angelier.  What  does  that  mean?  It  may  mean,  in  a  certain  improper 
sense  of  the  term,  that  it  would  have  been  an  advantage  to  her  that  he  should  cease  to 
live.  That  is  not  a  motive  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term.  That  is  not  a  motive, 
else  how  few  of  us  are  there  that  live  who  have  not  a  motive  to  murder  some  one  or 
other  of  our  fellow-creatures.  If  some  advantage,  resulting  from  the  death  of 
another,  be  a  motive  to  the  commission  of  a  murder,  a  man's  eldest  son  must 
always  have  a  motive  to  murder  him  that  he  may  succeed  to  his  estate  ;  and  I  suppose 
the  youngest  ofiicer  in  any  regiment  of  her  Slajesty's  line  has  a  motive  to  murder  all 
the  officers  in  his  regiment — the  younger  he  is,  and  the  further  he  has  to  ascend 
the  scale,  the  more  murders  he  has  a  motive  to  commit.  Away  with  such  non- 
sense !  A  motive  to  commit  a  crime  must  be  something  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
mere  fact  that  the  result  of  that  crime  might  be  advantageous  to  the  person  commit- 
ting it.  You  must  see  the  motive  in  action — you  must  see  it  influencing  the  conduct 
— before  you  can  deal  with  it  as  a  motive  for  "this  ;  and  thus  only  is  it  a  motive  in  the 

S roper  sense  of  the  term — that  is  to  say,  it  is  moving  to  the  perpetration  of  the  deed, 
ut,  gentlemen,  even  in  the  most  improper  and  illegitimate  sense  of  the  term,  let  me 
ask  you  what  possible  motive  there  could  be — I  mean  what  possible  advantage  could 
she  expect  from  L'Angelier  ceasing  to  live  so  long  as  the  letters  remained  ?  Without 
the  return  of  his  letters  she  gained  nothing.  Her  object — her  greatest  desire — that  for 
which  she  was  yearning  with  her  whole  soul,  was  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  her 
sjiame.  But  the  death  of  L'Angelier,  with  these  letters  in  his  possession,  instead  of 
insm-ing  that  object,  woidd  have  been  perfectly  certain  to  lead  to  the  immediate  expo- 
sure of  everything  that  had  passed  between  them.  Shall  I  be  told  that  she  did  not 
foresee  that?  I  think  my  learned  friend  had  been  giving  the  prisoner  too  much  credit 
for  talent  in  the  course  of  his  observations  upon  her  conduct.  But  I  should  conceive 
her  to  be  infinitely  stupid  if  she  could  not  foresee  that  the  death  of  L'Angelier,  with 
these  documents  in  his  possession,  Avas  the  true  and  best  means  of  frustrating  the  then 
great  object  of  her  life.  So  much  for  the  motive ;  and  if  there  is  no  assignable  or 
intelligible  motive  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  see  what  another  startling  defect  that  is 
in  the  case  for  the  prosecution.  Shall  I  be  told  tliat  the  motive  might  be  revenge? 
Listen  to  the  letter.  Tell  me  if  it  is  possible,  that  in  the  same  breast  with  these  senti- 
ments, there  could  lurk  one  feeling  of  revenge?  No  ;  the  condition  of  mind  in  which 
tliat  poor  girl  was  throughout  tiie  months  of  February  and  March,  is  entirely  incon- 
sistent -with  any  of  the  hypotheses  that  have  been  made  on  the  other  side — utterly 
incredible,  and  wholly  irrcconcileable  with  the  perpetration  of  such  a  crime  as  is  here 
laid  to  her  charge.  It  is  of  importance,  too,  that  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  way  in 
wliicli  her  spirit  ivas  thus  broken  and  bov.'cd  down  with  the  expectation  of  an  exposure 
of  her  conduct;  for  when  the  death  of  L'Angelier  was  made  known  to  her,  can  you 
for  a  single  moment  doubt  that  her  apprehensions  were  keenly  awakened— that  she 
Ibresaw  what  must  be  the  conscciueuccs  of  that  event — and,  dreading  to  meet 
her  father  or  her  mother,  feeling  that  in  the  condition  of  the  family  it  was 
impossible  she  could  remain  among  them,  she  left  her  father's  house  on  the 
Thuisday  morning?  I  really  don't  know  whether  my  learned  friend  meant  seriously  to 
say  tliat  there  was  an  absconding  from  justice  from  a  consciousness  of  guilt — an 
absconding  from  justice  by  going  to  her  father's  house  at  Row.  Oh,  he  said,  all  wa 
know  is,  that  she  left  Glasgow  early  in  the  morning,  and  that  she  was  found  at  three 
in  the  afternoon  on  board  a  steam-packet  going  from  (ireenock  to  Helensbiu'gh  ;  the 
interval  is  unaccounted  for.  If  my  learned  friend  were  only  half  as  ingenious  on  behalf 
of  the  prisoner  as  he  is  in  supporting  the  prosecution,  he  eoidd  have  very  Httle  ditiicidiy 
in  knowing  that  one  who  starts  by  water  in  the  morning  may  be  easily  overtaken  by 
others  travelling  by  railway  to  Greenock  in  the  afternoon.  15ut  she  was  on  board  :i 
steam-packet  with  the  determination  of  going  no  further  than  Helensburgh  and  its 
neighbourhood.  And  that  ho  calls  absconding  irom  justice  !  If  he  means  anything  at 
all,  that  is  what  he  must  mean.  Gentlemen,  it  is  no  flying  from  justice,  but  it  is 
flying  from  that  Mdiich  she  could  just  as  little  bear — the  wrath  of  her  father  and 
the  averted  countenance  of  her  mother.  But  she  came  hack  again  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  and  upon  the  JMonday  morning  there  occurred  a  scone  as  remark- 
able in  the  history  of  criminal  jurisprudence  ad  anything  I  ever  heard  of,  by  wiiicli 
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that  broken  spirit  was  altogether  changed.  The  moment  aha  was  met  by  a  charge 
of  being  implicated  in  causing  the  death  of  L'Angelier,  she  at  once  assumed  the 
courage  of  a  heroine.  She  was  bowed  down,  and  she  fled,  while  the  true  cliarge  of 
her  own  nn chastity  and  shame  was  all  that  was  brought  against  her ;  but  she  stood 
erect  and  proudly  conscious  of  her  innocence  when  she  was  met  with  this  astounding, 
monstrous  charge  of  murder.  You  heard  the  account  that  M.  de  Mean  gave  of  the 
interview  that  he  had  with  her  in  her  father's  house  on  the  Monday.  That  was  a 
most  striking  statement,  given  M-ith  a  degree  of  truthfulness  obv'ously  that  could  not 
be  surpassed.  And  what  was  the  import  of  that  conversation  V  He  advised  her  as  a 
friend — and  that  was  the  very  best  advice  that  any  friend  could  have  given  her — if 
L'Angelier  was  with  her  on  that  Sunday  night,  then  for  God's  sake  let  her  not  deny  it. 
And  why  ?  Because,  said  M.  de  Mean,  it  is  certain  to  be  proved.  A  servant,  a  police- 
man, a  casual  passenger,  is  certain  to  know  the  fact,  and  if  you  falsely  deny  his  having 
met  you  tliat  evening,  what  a  fact  that  Avill  be  against  you !  Gentlemen,  the  advice 
was  not  only  good,  but  most  irresistible  in  the  circumstances  if  that  meeting  had  taken 
]3lace.  But  what  was  her  answer?  In  answer  to  five  or  six  suggestions,  she  said  at 
length  that  she  would  swear  to  M.  de  Mean  that  she  had  not  seen  the  deceased  for  three 
weeks.  Is  this  not  proved  to  be  true  ?  If  it  be  true  that  she  had  not  seen  him  on  the 
j!2d  March,  then  she  did  not  see  him  at  ah  for  three  weeks.  M.  de  Mean  vras  in  doubt 
whether  she  said  three  weeks  or  six  weeks,  either  of  which  would  have  been  probably 
quite  true.  Immediately  afterwards  she  was  brought  before  the  magistrate  and  inter- 
rogated on  the  circumstances  implicating  her  in  the  suspicion  which  had  come  upon 
her.  What  does  she  say  ?  She  tells  the  truth  again  with  a  degree  of  candour  which 
very  much  surprised  the  magistrate,  as  well  it  might.  Listen  to  the  words  of  her 
declaration ;  for  though  these  must  lose  much  of  thek  effect  from  the  want  of  being  lis- 
tened to  as  spoken  by  her,  I  must  ask  you  to  look  at  two  or  three  particulars  there 
stated  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  you  should  mark.  [Here  the  Dean  read 
])ortions  of  the  prisoner's  declaration.]  In  reference  to  the  passage  where  she  s])eaks  of 
L'Angelier  having  gone  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  he  remarked,  in  auswer  to  the  Lord 
7\.dvocate,  that  she  certainly  knew  that  tact  then,  because  she  had  been  told  by  M.  do 
Mean.  After  commenting  on  other  passages,  the  Dean  continued  : — Sucli  openness  and 
candour  of  statement,  under  such  circumstances — first  to  M.  de  Mean,  a  friend,  and  next 
to  the  magistrate  interrogating  her  on  the  charge,  and  who  had,  as  was  his  duty,  in- 
formed her  that  whatever  she  said  might  be  used  to  her  prejudice,  but  coidd  not  possibly 
be  used  to  her  advantage — I  leave  to  speak  for  themselves.  _  But  I  have  now  to 
request  your  attention  to  one  particular  point  in  connexion  with  this  declaration — ■ 
the  different  purchases  of  arsenic.  With  regard  to  the  purchase  of  the  21st,  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  with  any  further  observations,  because  it  does  not  require  it ;  but  the  occasion 
of  the  second  purchase  cannot  be  passed  over  without  further  remark.  It  was  made 
on  the  6th  of  Iviarch,  when  she  was  going  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan.  For  what  purpose — 
tor  what  murderous  purpose — could  that  purchase  have  been  made?  She  had  been 
doing,  you  will  have  observed,  everything  in  her  power  to  prevent  the  deceased  from 
going  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan  at  the  same  time  as  herself,  and  she  had  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting him  ;  and  yet  when  going  away  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan  she  bought  this  arsenic 
— when  going  away  from  the  supposed  ol^ject  of  her  murderous  attack — when  she  coidd 
not  possibly  have  any  use  for  it  as  affecting  him.  She  carries  it  away  with  her.  But 
then  my  learned  friend,  the  Lord  Advocate,  says  that  Avhca  she  found  somc_  arsenic  left 
over,  and  had  got  some  which  w^as  of  no  use  to  her,  she  put  it  away,  and  in  this  way 
my  learned  friend  tried  to  account  for  none  having  been  loimd  in  her  possession.  But, 
gentlemen,  what  does  she  do  on  the  Gth  March  in  connexion  with  what  w^as  done  on 
the  18tii  ?  The  Lord  Advocate  argues  that,  finding  she  could  not  administer  it,  she 
threw  it  away  ;  what  could  she  mean  by  that?  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  she  kept 
it  at  Bridge  of  Allan  in  case  L'Angelier  should  come  there  ;  well,  then,  she  must  have 
kept  it  until  the  17th.  Now,  gentlemen,  why  did  she  throw  away  the  arsenic  on  the 
17th,  and  buy  more  on  the  18th?  Why  did  she  throw  it  away  just  when  she  was 
comuig  within  reach  of  her  victim,  and  then  buy  more  with  circumstances  of  open- 
ness and  publicity  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  any  illegitimate  object? 
Why  expose  herself  to  the  necessity  of  a  repeated  purchase  wlien  she  could  get 
(ir  had  got  enough  at  once  to  poison  twenty  or  a  hundred  men?  Her  conduct  is 
utterly  unintelligible  on  any  such  supposition  as  has  been  made  by  the  prosecution. 
Let  us  now  look  at  what  was  her  object  at  this  time  in  another  view.  She  wanted 
li'Angclier  to  go  away  ;  she  was  most  anxious  that  lie  should  go  to  the  soutli 
iA'  England — to  the  Isle  of  Wight — for  ten  days.  Oh,  says  my  learned  friend,  her 
ohject  was  to  marry  iVIr  Miunoch  in  the  meantime.     Why,  gentlemen,  there  was  uo 
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nn-aiigement  entered  into,  by  that  time,  of  the  day  of  her  marriage  -with  Mr  Minnoch. 
She  was  going  away  herself  for  ten  days  or  more  on  a  casual  visit  to  the  Bridge  of 
Allan  ;  and  if  L'^ingelier  had  followed  her  advice  and  gone  to  the  south  of  England, 
he  would  have  returned  at  the  expiry  of  the  period  named  only  to  find  matters  as  they 
were — Mr  Minnoch  still  her  suitor,  but  certainly  not  her  husband.  Then,  again,  L'An- 
gelier's  absence  could  surely  be  of  no  advantage  to  her,  if  she  wanted  to  give  him 
poison.  All  the  facts,  gentlemen,  relating  to  tliLs  part  of  the  case,  go  to  shew  this, 
that  she  had  no  object  but  perhaps  to  get  I'id  of  him  for  a  time,  to  keep  him  from  going 
to  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  and  to  get  him  to  go  elsewhere,  out  of  regard  for  his  health,  as 
expressed  in  her  letters.  But  the  possession  of  this  arsenic  is  said  to  be  unaccounted 
for,  as  far  as  the  prisoner  herself  is  concerned.  It  might  be  so,  it  may  be  so,  and  yet 
that  would  not  make  a  case  for  the  prosecution.  Slie  says  she  used  it  as  a  cosmetic. 
This  might  be  startling  at  first  sigiit  to  many  of  us  here,  but  after  the  evidence  we  have 
heard,  it  will  not  in  the  least  amaze  you.  At  school  her  statement,  which  has  been  so 
far  borne  out  by  evidence,  shews  that  she  had  read  of  the  Styrian  peasants  using 
arsenic  for  the  strengthening  of  their  wind  and  the  improvement  of  their  com- 
plexions. No  doubt  they  used  it  internally,  and  not  externally,  as  she  did  ;  but 
in  the  imperfect  state  of  her  knowledge,  that  fact  was  of  no  significance.  L'Ange- 
lier,  too,  was  well  aware  of  the  same  fact.  He  stated  to  more  than  one  witness 
— and  if  he  stated  falsely,  it  is  only  one  of  a  midtitude  of  lies  proved  against  him 
— that  he  used  it  himself.  It  is  not  surprising  that  if  L'Angelier  knew  of  this 
custom,  he  should  have  communicated  it  to  the  prisoner,  nor  that  she  should  have 
used  the  arsenic  externally,  for  an  internal  use  is  apparently  a  greater  danger,  which 
might  have  suggested  it  to  her  to  try  it  externally ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that,  if  used  externally,  as  the  prisoner  says  she  did  use  it,  it  would  be  productive  of 
any  injurious  eftects.  No  doubt  we  have  medical  gentlemen  coming  here  and  shaking 
their  heads  and  looking  wise,  and  saying  that  such  a  use  of  arsenic  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous procedure.  Well,  so  should  we  all  say,  that  it  is  both  a  dangerous  and  foolish 
procedure.  But  that  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is,  whether  the  prisoner  could 
actually  so  use  it  v/ithout  injurious  effects;  and  that  she  could  do  so  is  demonstrated 
by  the  experiment  of  Dr  Lawrie  and  by  the  opinion  of  Dr  Maclagan.  The  publication 
in  Chambers'' i<  Journal^  Blackwood's  Alagazine,  and  Johnston's  "  Chemistry  of  Com- 
mon Life,"  of  infonnation  on  such  uses  of  arsenic,  had  reached  not  the  jirisoner  alone, 
but  a  multitude  of  other  ladies,  and  had  incited  them  to  the  same  kind  of  experiments. 
The  two  druggists — llobertson  and  Guthrie — spoke  to  the  fact  of  ladies  having  come 
to  their  shops  seeking  arsenic  for  such  purposes  on  the  suggestion  of  these  publications. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprising  to  you,  gentlemen,  to  learn,  that  when  the  prisoner 
bought  this  arsenic,  she  intended  to  use  it,  and  did  afterwards  actually  use  it,  for  this 
very  purpose.  My  learned  friend  the  Lord  Advocate  said  that  great  as  was  the  courage 
that  the  unhappy  prisoner  displayed  when  charged  with  the  crime,  that  demeanour  -was 
not  inconsistent  witii  the  theory  of  her  guilt.  He  said  that  a  woman  who  had  the  nerve 
to  commit  the  min-der  would  have  the  nerve  calmly  to  m.eet  the  accusation.  I  doubt  that 
hypothesis.  Gentlemen,  I  know  of  no  case  in  which  such  uudaimted  courage  has  been  dis- 
played, from  first  to  last,  by  so  young  a  girl,  confronted  with  such  a  charge,  where  that 
girl  was  guilty.  But,  gentlemen,  our  experience  does  furnish  us  wilii  examples  of  as  brave 
a  bearing  in  as  young  a  girl  when  innocent.  Do  you  know  the  story  of  Eliza  Fenuing? 
bhe  was  a  servant-girl  in  the  city  of  London,  and  she  was  tried  on  the  charge  of  poisoning 
her  nntster  and  family  by  i)utting  arsenic  into  dumplings.  When  the  charge  was  first 
made  against  her,  she  met  it  with  a  calm  and  indignant  denial.  8iie  maintained  the 
same  demeanour  and  self-possession  throughout  a  long  trial,  and  she  received  sentence 
of  death  without  moving  a  luuscle.  According  to  the  statement  of  an  intelligent 
bystander,  wlien  brought  upon  tiie  scaffold,  she  looked  serene  as  an  angel,  and  siie  died 
as  she  had  borne  herself  throughout  the  previous  .stages  of  her  sad  tragedy.  Opinion 
was  divided  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  verdict,  and  the  angry  disputants  Avranglcd  even 
over  her  grave.  But  time  brought  the  truth  to  light;  the  perpetrator  of  tlic  murder 
confessed  it  on  his  death-bed — too  late  to  avoid  the  enacting  of  a  most  bloody  tragedy. 
Thai  case,  gentlemen,  is  now  matter  of  history.  It  happened  at  a  time  beyond  the 
recollection  of  most  of  those  whom  I  now  address;  but  it  remains  on  record — a  flaming 
beacon  to  warn  us  against  tiie  sunken  rocksof  presumptuous  arrogance  and  opinionative 
self-reliance,  indjedded  and  hid  in  the  cold  and  proud  heart.  It  leaches  us,  by  terrible 
example,  to  avoid  confounding  susi)icion  with  jiroof,  and  to  reject  conjectures  and 
hypotheses  when  tendered  to  us  as  demonstration.  I  fear  that  this  is  no  solitary  case — 
the  recollection  or  the  reading  of  any  of  us  may  recall  occiisions 
"  When,  after  execution,  Judgmeut  hath 
Kcpcuted.  o'er  his  doom." 
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I  pray  God  that  neither  you  nor  I  may  be  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  adding  another 
name  to  that  black  and  bloody  catalogue.  I  have  put  before  you,  gentlemen,  as  clearly 
as  I  could,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  most  important  branches  of  this  case  ;  and  I  now 
ask  you  to  bring  your  judgment — to  bring  the  whole  powers  with  Avhich  God  has 
endowed  you — to  the  performance  of  your  most  solemn  duty.  I  have  sometimes  heard 
it  said  that  juries  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  consequences  of  their  verdicts,  and  that 
all  questions  of  evidence  must  be  weighed  in  the  same  scale,  whether  the  crime  be 
capital  or  a  mere  case  of  pocket-picking.  I  cannot  agree  to  that  proposition.  I  indig- 
nantly repudiate  it.  It  may  suit  the  cramped  mind  of  legal  pedants,  or  the  leaden 
rules  of  the  heartless  philosopher,  but  tliose  who  maintain  such  a  doctrine  are  ignorant 
of  what  materials  a  jmy  is,  and  ought  to  be,  composed.  Gentlemen,  you  are  brought 
here  for  the  performance  of  this  great  duty,  not  because  yon  have  any  particular  skill  in 
the  sifting  or  weighing  of  evidence — not  because  your  intellects  have  been  highly  culti- 
vated for  that  or  similar  purposes — not  because  you  are  of  a  class  or  caste  set  apart  for 
the  work ;  but  you  are  here  because,  as  the  law  expresses  it,  you  are  inditferent  men — 
because  you  are  like,  not  because  you  are  unlike,  other  men ;  not  merely  because  you 
have  clear  heads,  bnt  because  you  have  warm  and  tender  hearts — because  your  bosoms 
are  tilled  with  the  same  feelings  and  emotions,  and  because  you  entertain  the  same  sym- 
pathies and  sentiments  as  those  whose  lives,  characters,  and  fortunes  are  placed  in  your 
hands.  To  rely,  therefore,  upon  your  reason  only,  is  nothing  less  than  impiously  to 
refuse  to  call  to  your  aid,  in  the  performance  of  a  momentous  duty,  the  noblest  gilts 
that  God  has  implanted  in  the  breast  of  man.  Bring  with  you  to  this  service  not  only 
your  clear  heads,  but  your  warm  and  tender  hearts,  your  fine  moral  instincts,  and  your 
guiding  and  overruling  consciences — for  tlms  and  thus  only  will  you  satisfy  the  oath 
which  you  have  taken.  To  determine  guilt  or  innocence  by  the  light  of  intellect  alone 
is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  infallibility ;  and  when  man's  presumptuous  arrogance 
tempts  him  to  usurp  tlie  attribirte  of  Omniscience,  he  only  exposes  the  weakness  and 
frailty  of  his  own  nature.     Then,  indeed, 

"  Man,  proud  man, 
Dress'd  in  a  little  brief  autliority, 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured, 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  PIcaven, 
As  make  the  angels  weep." 

Raise  not,  then,  your  rash  and  impotent  hands  to  rend  aside  the  vail  in  which  Provi- 
dence has  been  pleased  to  shroud  the  circumstances  of  this  mysterious  story.  Such  an 
attempt  is  not  in  your  province,  nor  the  province  of  any  human  being.  Tlie  time  may 
come — it  certainly  will  come — perhaps  not  before  the  Great  Day  in  which  the  secrets 
of  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed,  and  yet  it  may  be  that  in  this  world,  and  during  our  own 
lifetime,  the  circumstances  of  this  extraordinary  story  may  be  brought  to  liglit.  It  may 
even  be  that  the  true  perpetrator  of  this  murder,  if  there  was  a  murder,  may  be  brought 
before  the  bar  of  this  very  Court.  I  ask  you  to  reflect  for  a  moment  what  tlie  feelings 
of  any  of  us  would  then  be.  It  maybe  that  any  one  of  you  may  be  empannelled  to  try 
that  guilty  man.  Would  not  your  souls  recoil  with  horror  from  the  demand  for  inoiu 
blood  ?  Woidd  not  you  be  driven  to  refuse  to  discharge  your  duty  in  condemning  tlic 
guilty,  because  you  had  already  doomed  the  innocent  to  die?  I  say,  thcrefure,  ponder 
well  before  you  permit  anything  short  of  the  clearest  evidence  to  induce  or  mislead  you 
into  giving  such  an  awful  verdict  as  is  demanded  of  you.  Dare  any  man  who  is  here — 
dare  any  man  here  or  elsewhere — say  that  he  has  formed  a  clear  opinion  against  the 
prisoner? — will  any  man  venture  for  one  moment  to  make  that  assertion?  And  yet,  if 
on  anything  short  of  clear  opinion  3'ou  convict  the  prisoner,  reflect  how  awful  the  con  • 
sequences  may  be.  Never  did  I  feel  so  unwilling  to  part  with  a  jury — never  did  I  feel 
as  if  I  had  said  so  little  as  I  feel  now  after  this  long  address.  I  cannot  explain  it  to  my- 
self, except  by  a  strong  and  overwhelming  conviction  of  what  your  verdict  ought  to  be. 
I  do  feel  deeply  a  personal  interest  in  your  verdict,  for  if  there  sliould  be  any  faihn-c  of 
justice,  I  could  attribute  it  to  nothing  but  my  own  inability  to  conduct  tlie  defence  ; 
and  I  feel  persuaded  that  if  it  were  so,  the  recollection  of  this  day  and  this  ijrisoncr 
would  haunt  me  as  a  dismal  spectre  to  the  end  of  life.  May  the  Spirit  of  all  Truth 
guide  5'ou  to  an  honest,  a  just,  and  a  true  verdict !  But  no  verdict  will  be  either  Iioncst, 
or  just,  or  true,  ludess  it  at  once  satisfies  tlie  conscientious  scruples  of  the  severest  judg- 
ment, and  yet  leaves  undisturbed  and  unvcxed  the  tendcrest  conscience  among  you. 

The  Dcau  coucluded  after  speaking  for  upwards  of  four  hours. 
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After  their  Lordships  retiring  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  tlie  Loud 
Justice-Clerk  proceeded  to  deliver  his  charge  to  the  jury.     He  said — 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, — After  much  conflicting  evidence  and  argument,  tlie 
time  has  now  come  for  your  deliberation  and  decision ;  and  to  enable  you  to 
discharge  that  duty  aright  and  justly,  it  is  necessary  that  you  remember  that  the 
case  is  to  be  tried  and  decided  solely  on  the  evidence.  You  are  not  to  give  the 
slightest  weight  to  the  personal  opinion  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  which  I  regret 
my  learned  friend  the  Lord  Advocate  allowed  Jiimself  to  express.  Nor  are  you,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  be  weighed  In  the  prisoner's  favour  by  the  more  moving  and 
pathetic  declaration  made  by  her  counsel  of  his  conviction  of  her  innocence.  I 
think  on  both  sides  such  expression  of  opinion  by  the  counsel  ought  never  to  be 
brought  before  a  jury.  Neither  of  them  are  so  good  judges  of  tlie  truth  as  all  of 
you  are.  Engaged  In  tlie  case  and  In  Its  preparation,  influenced  by  many  conside- 
I'atlons  and  many  circumstances  which  are  not  brought  out  before  you.  It  Is  not  won- 
derful that  in  a  case  of  this  description  the  counsel  on  either  side  shoidd  entertain  a 
wrong  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  however  honest  and  sincere  that  opinion 
may  be.  Now,  gentlemen.  In  a  case  of  poisoning,  which  is  almost  always  an  otfence 
secretly  perpetrated,  it  Is  quite  true  that  it  seldom  occurs  that  anybody  has  seen  tlie  mix- 
ture and  preparation  of  the  poison,  or  seen  it  put  into  tlie  fluid  or  substance  In  which  It  is 
administered.  It  is  one  great  misfortune  attending  the  administration  of  poison,  that  if  the 
party  is  not  immediately  detected,  In  some  such  way  as  leaves  no  doubt  of  actual  guilt, 
suspicions  often  arise  most  luijustly,  and  obtain  great  weight,  just  because  It  is  a  crime 
committed  in  secret.  You  must,  therefore,  keep  In  view,  that  while  on  the  one  hand  the 
crime  may  have  been  perpetrated  secretly,  and  no  eye  had  seen  the  parties  at  the  time, 
or  what  passed  ;  on  the  other  hand,  you  must  not  allow  positive  evidence  to  be  supplied 
by  suspicion,  and  still  less  admit  of  assumption  as  coming  in  room  of  that.  Tlie  duty 
I  have  to  do  in  aiding  you,  as  far  as  I  possibly  can,  to  come  to  a  decision,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  wiiat  fell  to  the  lot  of  either  counsel.  I  have  simply  to  go  over  the  evidence 
in  detail,  in  case  It  may  not  be  sufficiently  in  your  recollection,  and  to  make  such  obser- 
vntions  as  the  evidence  suggests  as  proper  and  fitting  for  your  assistance.  His  Lord- 
ship then  proceeded  to  read  over  the  evidence  of  the  principal  witnesses.  In  regard  to 
the  evidence  of  Jlrs  Jenkins,  he  remarked  that  It  was  not  Immaterial  that  it  could  be 
gathered  from  what  she  said  that  L'Angelier's  health  seemed  to  have  failed  more  or  less 
before  the  occasions  on  which  the  alleged  administration  of  poison  took  place.  As  to 
the  Indictment,  It  charged  the  prisoner  with  the  administration  of  poison,  with  Intent  to 
murder,  on  certain  days  of  the  montli.  Now,  in  the  Indictment  Itself,  in  such  a  case, 
mere  accuracy  as  to  the  precise  date  M'ould  be  of  no  Importance.  But  in  this  case  it 
would  be  observed  tliat  the  Crown,  not  only  In  tlie  Indictment,  but  In  the  argument 
afterwards,  fixed  upon  tlie  date  19th  or  20th  February  ;  and  therelbre  if  the  evidence 
did  not  satisfy  them  that  that  was  tlie  exact  day — if,  on  the  contrary,  it  were  proved  tliat 
it  could  not  have  been  upon  tiiat  day,  but  upon  an  earlier  day — then,  seeing  that 
the  prosecutor,  from  the  letters,  from  the  conduct  of  the  parties,  from  cverv- 
tliing  else,  had  taken  the  date  to  be  the  19th  or  20th,  the  case  brought  before 
tlie  jury  was  not  supported  by  the  evidence.  Now  Mrs  Jenkins  might  be  mis- 
taken about  this  being  eight  or  ten  days  before  the  second  time,  but  she  wa.s  not 
shaken  upon  that  point  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  the  other  evidence  in  the  case 
seemed  to  shew  that  she  was  right  upon  this  gromid.  She  could  liardly  have  for- 
gotten, considering  the  illness  of  the  22d,  whether  it  had  only  been  one  or  two  days 
before,  and  whether  he  was  but  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  first  before  he  had  the 
second.    This  was  his  first  illiicis  belbrc  tlic  22tl.    They  must  not  oveilook  the  remark  ■ 
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able  feet  that  there  was  no  i')roof  whatever,  not  the  smallest  vestige  of  proof,  that  the 
prisoner  had  arsenic  in  her  possession  at  that  time.  It  wonld  not  do  to  infer  from  her 
having  arsenic  afterwards  that  she  had  it  also  on  the  first  occasion.  Of  the  possession 
of  arsenic  by  the  prisoner  at  the  first  period,  they  had  no  proof  in  the  evidence,  how- 
ever the  purchase  and  use  of  arsenic  might  be  afterwards  proved.  It  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  contents  of  the  stomach  on  these  two  illnesses  had  not  been 
examined,  and  therefore  it  was  merely  an  inference  that  they  were  caused  by 
arsenic, — an  inference  drawn  from  the  fact  that  on  the  22d  of  March  he  died 
from  this  poison.  This  was,  he  thought,  very  loose  and  imsatisfactor^^  indeed. 
With  reference  to  the  second  charge  of  administering  arsenic,  the  jury  had  to  consider 
that  at  this  time  the  prisoner  had  arsenic  in  her  possession  which  she  had  obtained  at 
Murdoch's  the  night  before  L'Angelier's  illness  commenced.  This  was  very  tnie,  and 
if  the  possession  of  that  arsenic  was  not  properly  accounted  for,  they  must  suppose  it 
was  got  for  some  other  purpose  than  that  which  she  described.  He  attached  little  im- 
portance to  the  statements  of  the  druggists  as  to  what  was  said  by  the  prisoner  about 
rats,  because,  without  stating  some  such  object,  she  would  not  have  got  it  at  all ;  and  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed,  if  she  had  wanted  it  for  a  cosmetic,  that  she  would  tell  the 
druggist.  The  question  then  arose,  Did  she  see  the  deceased  on  the  Sunday  before  the 
arsenic  was  administered  ?  Mrs  Jenldus  did  not  see  him  go  out  of  the  house  that  night ; 
and  he  asked  the  jury  to  consider  whether  there  was,  on  the  whole,  apart  from  the  cor- 
respondence, evidence  that  they  had  met  together  that  night.  If  there  was  no  proof 
that  the  administration  took  place  on  the  22d  of  February,  then  there  was  great 
force  in  the  observation  that  the  foundation  of  the  case  of  the  prosecutor  had  been 
shaken.  His  Lordship  thought  there  was  arnple  evidence  to  shew  that  a  letter  was 
anxiously  expected  by  L'Angeher  just  before  he  went  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan ;  so  anxiously, 
that  even  after  his  return  to  Glasgow  from  Edinburgh,  and  after  leaving  instructions 
with  Thuau  about  forwarding  his  letters,  he  went  back  to  Edinburgh  to  see  if  the  letter 
had  not  gone  there  before  he  went  on  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan ;  and  it  was  evident  that 
that  letter  so  eagerly  looked  for,  was  in  some  way  or  other  to  regulate  his  motions. 
Well,  a  letter  did  come  on  the  Friday,  addressed  to  him  at  his  lodgings,  and  was 
duly  forwarded  to  him  at  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  and  on  the  Sunday  night  L'Angelier  un- 
expectedly returned,  and  when  his  landlady  expressed  surprise,  answered,  "It  was  tlie 
letter  which  brought  me  home."  As  to  the  statement  that  he  had  purchased  laudanum 
twice  on  the  road  that  night,  his  Lordship  thought  the  jury  would  be  satisfied  that 
that  was  a  mistake.  L'Angelier  left  the  house  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  taking  his  latch- 
key "v^^th  him,  as  he  expected  to  be  late.  The  next  fact  was  his  coming  home  ill  about 
half-past  two  in  the  morning,  and  his  getting  Avorse  through  the  night,  or  morning  rather. 
He  told  his  landlady  he  thought  it  was  bile,  and  that  was  important,  as  shewing  the  ab- 
sence of  any  belief  in  his  mind  that  he  had  received  anything  from  the  prisoner  to  hurt 
him.  His  landlady's  question,  whether  he  had  taken  anything  to  disagree  with  him, 
would  naturally  have  brought  to  his  mind  having  received  anything  from  the  prisoner,  had 
he  been  with  her,  but  he  alluded  to  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  of  great  importance  that 
the  jury  should  not  be  led  away  by  the  notion  that  it  was  the  deceased  who  bought  the 
laudanum  in  the  two  shops  on  the  Coatbridge  road,  for  when  the  doctor  prescribed  laud- 
anum for  his  sickness,  he  Avonld  have  been  sure  to  have  said,  "  Oh,  I've  had  too  much  of 
tliat  already ;  it's  done  me  no  good,  and  it  may  make  me  Avorse."  While  reading  the 
portion  of  the  landlady's  evidence  relating  to  sending  for  the  doctor,  he  said  they  Avould 
judge  whether  L'Angelier's  anxiety  for  a  doctor  was  like  the  conduct  of  a  man  avIio  had 
taken  arsenic  to  accomplish  his  own  death.  His  Lordship  next  read  the  evidence  relat- 
ing to  the  letter  found  in  L'Angelier's  vest  pocket  in  the  lodgings,  and  which  had  been 
sent  by  Thuau  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  beginning,  "  Why,  my  own  beloved,  did  you 
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not  come  ?"  and  fixing  an  appointment  for  the  next  nig-lit.  After  reading  this  letter, 
his  Lordship  said — Now,  it  is  not  proved  that  h.e  got  any  otlier  letter.  He  got  tliis 
letter  on  the  Sunday  morning.  He  had  complained  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Perry  on  the 
Friday  that  he  had  lost  an  appointment  which  had  been  made  for  the  Thursday  even- 
ing, owing  to  not  getting  tlie  note  till  the  Friday.  And  that  this  man,  ardent  to  see 
this  girl  again,  hoping  to  get  the  satisftiotory  answer  which  she  had  promised  to  give  to 
his  questions  as  to  forming  an  engagement  with  Minnoch,  should  hurry  home  on  the  Sun- 
day night,  and  go  out  from  his  lodgings  in  the  hope  that  he  Avould  find  her  waiting,  and 
that  there  was  a  possibility  of  his  seeing  her,  is,  I  think,  the  only  conclusion  you  can 
come  to  upon  the  matter.  He  goes  out  apparently  a,s  soon  as  he  changed  his  coat,  and 
makes  some  arrangements  about  some  tea,  or  something  else.  And  it  is  for  you  to  say 
whether  you  doubt  that  that  letter  brought  the  prisoner  into  Glasgow  on  that  Sunday  night, 
taking  th^  mail  train,  and  walking  from  Coatbridge.  But  here  the  proof  stops.  And, 
supposing  you  are  quite  satisfied  that  that  letter  did  bring  him  to  Glasgow,  are  you  in 
a.  condition  to  say,  with  satisfaction  to  yom*  own  consciences,  that,  as  an  inevitable  and 
just  result  of  that,  you  can  find  it  proved  that  they  met  that  night  ?  That  is  the  point 
in  the  case.  That  you  may  have  the  strongest  moral  suspicion  that  they  met — that  you 
may  believe  that  he  was  able,  after  all  their  clandestine  correspondence,  to  obtain  the 
means  of  an  interview,  especially  as  she  had  complained  of  his  not  coming  on  the 
Thursday,  said  she  would  wait  again  to-morrow  night,  same  hour  and  place,  and  talked 
ol'  wishing  him  to  clasp  her  to  his  bosom — that  you  may  suppose  it  likely  that,  althougli 
lie  failed  to  keep  his  appointment  on  Saturday,  she  vrould  be  waiting  on  the  Sunday, 
which  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  evening  for  their  appointment — all  that  may  be 
very  true,  and  probably  you  all  think  so,  but  remember  you  are  trying  this  case  upon 
evidence  that  must  be  satisfactory,  complete,  and  distinct.  A  jury  may  safely  infer 
certain  facts  from  correspondence.  They  may  even  safely  infer  that  meetings  took 
place,  when  they  find  these  meetings  either  mutually  appointed  or  arranged  for  by  the 
parties.  But  it  is  for  you  to  say  here  whether  it  has  been  proved  that  L'Angelier  was  in  the 
house  that  night.  If  you  can  hold  that  tliat  link  in  the  chain  is  supplied  by  just  and  satis- 
factory inference, — remember,  I  sayjust  and  satisfactory — and  it  is  for  yon  to  say  whether 
the  inference  is  satisfiictory  and  just,  in  order  to  complete  the  proof, — if  yon  reality  feel 
that  in  your  own  minds,  you  may  have  the  strongest  suspicion  tliat  he  saw  her;  for 
really  no  one  need  hesitate  to  say  that,  as  a'- matter  of  moral  opinion,  the  whole  pro- 
babilities of  the  case  are  in  fiivour  of  it.  But  if  that  is  all  the  amount  that  you  can 
derive  from  that,  the  link  still  remains  awanting, — the  catastrophe  and  the  alleged  cause 
of  it  are  not  found  together.  And  therefore  you  must  be  satisfied  that  you  can  here 
stand  and  rely  upon  the  firm  foimdation,  I  say,  of  a  just  and  soiuid,  and  perhaps  I 
may  add,  inevitable  inference.  That  a  jury  is  entitled  often  to  draw  such  an  inference 
there  is  no  doubt ;  and  it  is  just  because  you  belong  to  that  class  of  men  to  whom  tlie 
Lord  Advocate  referred — namely,  men  of  common-sense,  capable  of  exercising  your 
judgment  upon  a  matter  which  is  laid  before  yon  to  consider — it  is  on  that  very  account 
that  you  are  to  put  to  yourselves  the  question,  "  Is  this  a  satisfoctory  and  just  inference?  " 
If  you  find  it  so,  I  cannot  tell  you  that  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  act  upon  it,  because 
most  of  those  matters  occurring  in  life  must  depend  iipon  circumstantial  evidence,  and 
upon  the  inference  which  a  jury  may  feel  bound  to  draw.  But  it  is  an  inference  of  a 
very  serious  character — it  is  an  inference  upon  which  the  death  of  this  party  by  the 
hand  of  tlie  prisoner  really  must  depend.  Alluding  to  Mr  Stevenson's  evidence,  h\a 
Lordship  observed  that  the  moment  the  letters  were  seized  by  the  Avarrant  of  the 
Sheriff",  an  inventory  ought  to  have  been  taken  of  tlicm,  and  that  inventory  should 
have  been  made  by  the  Siierilf-clerk,  as  the  officer  of  the  Crown.  He  did  not  mean 
that  the  Procurator-Fiscal  should  not  get  access  to  them — quite  the  )-cvcrse ;  but  this 
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should  have  been  done  iu  order  accurate]}'  to  ascertain  what  was  found.  But  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  all  tlie  letters  that  Avere  found  were  produced.  His  Lordship  also  referred 
to  the  leisurely  marking  of  the  letters  by  the  ofiicers  as  rather  a  loose  proceeding,  and  one 
which  might  have  defeated  the  ends  of  justice.  He  did  not  at  all  enter  into  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Dean  of  Faculty  as  to  the  loss  of  the  letter  written  upon  the  Thursday  night, 
and  posted  on  the  Friday.  He  did  not  think  the  Crown  was  responsible  for  that  at  all, 
and  the  letter  was  of  no  great  value  except  as  a  loss  to  the  Crown,  because  it  might 
liave  so  explained  the  hour  and  place  of  meeting  on  the  Thursday  night  as  to  suggest 
how  he  could  accomplish  his  object  on  the  Suuday  night.  But  there  was  another  great 
defect,  and  it  was  this  :  as  soon  as  these  things  were  recovered,  and  brought  properly 
to  the  office  of  the  Procurator-Fiscal,  the  letter  and  the  envelope  in  which  it  was  found 
ought  to  have  been  marked  by  the  same  numbers  at  tlie  time.  He  did  not  allude  to 
this  matter  because  the  prisoner  had  sustained  any  grievance,  but  it  might  have  been 
otherwise.  Passing  next  to  the  medical  testimony,  his  Lordship  said  it  was  proved  by 
the  clearest  evidence  that  he  died  of  arsenic ;  and  there  was  no  occasion  for  discussing 
the  question  as  to  the  appearance  of  jaundice,  if  it  were  proved  and  admitted  tliat 
the  death  was  caused  by  arsenic.  He  referred  next  to  the  evidence  as  to  the 
colouring  matter,  noticing  the  statement  made  as  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  taking 
out  the  colouring  matter,  although  a  professional  chemist  might  take  most  of  it 
out  by  dexterous  manipulation.  Noticing  next  the  medical  evidence  as  to  the 
articles  found  in  L'Angelier's  lodgings,  he  directed  attention  to  the  fact,  that  none  of 
them  could  destroy  life  except  the  aconite,  and  the  quantity  of  it  was  too  small  for 
that  purpose.  Commenting  on  the  alleged  use  of  arsenic  as  a  cosmetic  by  the  prisoner, 
in  consequence  of  having  read  of  the  Styrian  peasants,  who  by  taking  it  became  rosy 
and  plump  in  complexion,  his  Lordship  remarked  that  the  prisoner  must  have  known 
tiiat  the  mountaineers  took  it  inwardly,  and  in  small  quantities  regularly,  and  that 
these  results  could  not  be  produced  by  applying  it  once  or  twice  externally.  Alluding 
to  the  evidence  of  M.  Thuan,  his  Lordship  said  tliat  though  it  Avas  obtained  through  an 
interpreter,  he  did  not  think,  somehow  or  other,  that  they  had  got  it  satisfactorily.  In 
going  over  the  evidence  of  M.  de  Mean,  the  French  Consul,  in  reference  to  that  part  of 
it  in  which  he  says—"  Some  time  after  L'Angelier  had  spoken  of  his  relations  with  Miss 
Smith,  I  told  him  I  thought  he  shoidd  go  to  Mr  Smith  and  tell  him  that  he  was  in  love 
with  his  daughter,  and  that  he  wanted  to  marry  her,'' — his  Lordship  observed,  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  proof  at  all  that  the  father  was  ever  aware  of  his  daughter's  intimacy 
with  L'Angelier,  although  the  mother  may  have  known  it ;  and,  however  painful  it 
might  have  been,  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  satisfactory  thing  to  have  got  her 
father's  statement ;  when,  I  have  no  doubt,  it  would  have  been  seen  that  her 
connexion  was  wholly  unknown  to  him  :  lor  I  cannot  but  think  that  he  would 
liave  taken  stronger  measures  than  the  poor  mother  did,  if  he  had  known  of  it 
at  all.  L'Aiigeher,  however,  told  M.  de  Mean  that  Miss  Smith  had  asked  her  father'.s 
consent  several  times,  and  he  refused  it.  De  Mean  went  to  Mr  Smith  and  told 
him  of  L'Angelier's  death.  Next  day,  after  being  in  Huggins'  office,  and  hearing 
"  certain  rumours,"  he  cahed  on  Miss  Smith,  mentioned  L'Angelier's  death,  and  told 
her  that  it  was  said  that  he  had  come  from  the  Bridge  of  Allan  the  day  before  his 
death,  in  consequence  of  an  invitation  from  her.  "Miss  Smith  told  him  that  she  was 
not  aware  that  L'Angelier  had  been  at  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  and  denied  that  she  had 
given  him  an  appointment  for  Sunday.  Site  said  she  wrote  him  on  the  Friday  evening, 
giving  him  an  appointment  for  the  following  day,  Saturday."  This,  said  his  Lordship, 
was  a  curious  thing,  and  contrary  to  the  theory  of  the  Dean  of  Faculty  as  to  the  letters, 
that  the  first  letter  was  intended  for  a  meeting  on  Friday  night,  while  she  toUl  the 
witness  that  ,slic  had  given  him  an  appointment  for  the  Saturday. 
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Mr  Young. — The  appointment  in  the  first  letter,  my  Lord,  was  for  Thursday  night, 
and  it  is  the  second  letter  that  she  was  speaking  of,  as  appointing  the  Saturday,  and 
that  squares  exactly  with  the  Dean's  theory. 

With  regard  to  the  prisoner's  statement  to  the  chancellor  of  the  French  Consulate  that 
deceased  had  never  been  in  the  house,  his  Lordship  remarked — Now  really,  gentlemen, 
the  statement  of  the  Dean  of  Faculty  that  this  girl  starts  into  a  herome  at  this  moment  is 
an  exaggeration  which  I  did  not  think  to  hear  from  my  learned  friend.  Why,  if  you  be- 
lieve Christina  Haggart,  he  did  enter  the  house,  and  was  a  whole  liour  with  her  on  one 
occasion.  Whether,  then,  this  is  anything  more  than  a  mere  denial  to  this  gentleman, 
whom  she  may  have  thought  had  no  right  to  question  her  as  he  did,  you  will  not  pay 
much  attention  to  it,  especially  if  you  believe  the  fact  that  she  had  at  least  one  long 
interview  with  him.  After  finishing  I\L  de  Mean's  evidence  he  said — I  have  already  said 
that  I  think  the  prisoner  derives  no  benefit  from  her  denial  to  M.  de  ?,Iean  that  she  never 
admitted  the  deceased  into  her  father's  house ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
this  man  had  threatened  not  to  give  up  her  letters,  and  had  made  her  aware  that  he 
would  never  allow  her  to  marry  another  man.  Therefore,  there  is  probability  in  the 
supposition  that  despair  and  a  feeling  of  revenge  may  have  prompted  her  to  endeavour 
to  get  rid  of  him ;  but  her  object  was  to  get  back  her  letters,  and  she  could  not  do  that, 
even  by  his  death,  so  long  as  they  were  kept  in  the  clerks'  desk  in  Huggins'  office. 
His  Lordsliip  then  proceeded  to  read  the  prisoner's  declaration,  and  having  read  that 
part  of  it  where  she  says — "  L'Angelier  was  very  unwell  for  some  time,  and  had  gone 
to  the  Bridge  of  Allan  for  his  health,  and  he  complained  of  sickness,  but  I  have 
no  idea  of  what  was  the  cause  of  it" — he  said  he  could  not  explain  that  statement 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Dean  of  Faculty  —  that  she  had  heard  of  his  being 
at  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  after  he  had  been  there  and  come  back.  Accord- 
ing to  his  reading,  the  passage  meant  that  she  knew  he  had  been  there  for  his  health  ; 
and  if  so,  it  contradicted  the  statement  v/hich  she  had  made  to  M.  de  Mean.  He  dwelt 
also  upon  the  fact  of  the  prisoner  having  given  cocoa  to  the  deceased.  That  was  a  veiy 
important  circumstance  ;  but  it  became  still  more  important  a  little  further  on,  when 
she  said  that  the  servants  and  the  family  must  have  known  of  her  having  been  in  the 
liabit  of  using  cocoa  in  her  bed-room.  The  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  sister  certainly 
went  to  shew  that  cocoa  was  openly  used  by  the  prisoner  at  the  breakfast-table ;  but 
neither  the  servants  nor  this  witness  were  aware  of  the  fact  of  cocoa  being  taken  in  the 
prisoner's  bed-room,  as  stated  in  the  declaration.  Then  the  prisoner's  alleged  object 
in  writing  the  first  letter  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan  was  to  have  a  meeting  Avith  L'Angelier 
to  tell  him  of  her  engagement  to  Mr  ?Jinuoch  ;  but,  if  that  was  her  only  object,  could 
she  not  have  told  him  so  in  writing  ?  On  the  supposition  that  that  was  her  object,  her 
language  was  most  unaccountable.  According  to  that,  it  Avas  to  clasp  him  to  her 
bosom,  and  tell  him  she  was  engaged  to  another  man.  He  then  Avent  over  the  CA-idcnce 
of  Miss  Jane  Buchanan,  Avho  had  accompanied  the  prisoner  into  Currie's  shop  Avhen  she 
bonght  the  arsenic.  She  stated  that  the  shopman  had  suggested  phosphorus,  and  the 
prisoner  then  said  "  that  they  were  leaving  their  town  house,  and  that  there 
Avould  be  no  danger  in  laying  the  arsenic  in  the  cellars."  In  reference  to  the  denial 
of  Jliss  Ginbilei  (noAv  j\lrs  Walcott)  that  she  had  ever  advised  the  prisoner  to 
use  arsenic  as  a  cosmetic,  it  Avas  certainly  very  plausible  that  an  actress  should 
have  been  fixed  upon  to  recommend  its  use  for  that  purpose;  but  unfortunately 
the  statement  Avas  disproved  by  the  lady  herself.  William  Mm'ray,  her  father's 
page,  deponed  to  having  been  sent  on  one  occasion  for  prussic  acid  by  the  pri- 
soner, Avho  told  him  that  she  Avanted  it  for  her  hands.  That,  said  his  Lord- 
ship, was  another  extraordhiary  use  to  Avhich  to  apply  poison.  Having  adA'crted  to 
the  evidence  of  the  druggists  from  whom  the  arsenic  had  been  purchased  by  l\Iiss 
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Smith,  he  read  that  of  William  Campsie,  the  gardener  at  Rowaleyn,  who  said  he  never 
had  got  any  arsenic  from  Miss  Smith  to  kill  rats,  and  Avho  himself  used  a  paste  mixed 
with  phosphorus  for  that  purpose.  His  Lordship  said  there  was  rather  an  odd  cir- 
cumstance vrhich  struck  him  at  the  time  this  statement  was  made.  He  had  no  idea 
that  the  prisoner  was  intending  to  escape  when  she  left  her  father's  house  on  the  Thiu's- 
day  morning  after  L'Angelier's  death.  The  Dean  of  Faculty  had  said  that  she  was 
fleeing  from  the  shame  of  an  exposure ;  but  his  Lordship's  opinion  was,  that,  having 
made  a  statement  aheady  about  getting  arsenic  for  the  gardener  to  kill  rats,  and  know- 
ing that  if  it  were  discovered  that  he  had  got  no  arsenic  from  her  for  such  a  purpose, 
unpleasant  consequences  might  follow,  she  wished  to  see  him  in  order  to  make  an 
arrangement  by  which  that  statement  might  be  borne  out.  The  steamer  in  which  she 
went  only  sailed  from  Helensburgh  to  Gairioch  and  back ;  therefore,  escape  by  it  was 
nearly  impossible ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  he  did  not  believe  she  had  any  intention  of 
attempting  it.  He  then  came  to  the  evidence  of  Mr  Minnoch,  who,  he  said,  was  in  a 
very  painful  position.  After  stating  that  the  prisoner  had  accepted  him  on  the  28th 
of  January,  he  read  the  afi'ectionate  letter  which  she  had  sent 'to  that  gentleman  from 
the  Bridge  of  Allan ;  and  in  which  she  expressed  her  warm  attachment  to  him,  re- 
joiced that  their  marriage  day  was  fixed,  and  said  that  the  occasion  of  her  last  long 
walk  with  him  was  the  happiest  day  of  her  life,  "  and  all  that  sort  of  thing."  His 
Lordship  then  said  there  was  a  good  deal  of  other  evidence,  but  he  found  that  he  was 
utterly  unable  to  finish  it  that  evening.  He  did  not  think  it  right  to  go  on  with  it  in 
his  present  exhausted  state,  and  he  therefore  proposed  to  reserve  it  until  next  day, 
when  he  would  endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

The  Court  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  sis  o'clock. 


NINTH  DAY.-— Thursday,  July  9. 

The  Court  met  this  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  when 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  proceeded  with  his  charge  to  the  jury.  He  commenced 
with  reading  Mrs  Clark's  evidence,  on  closing  which  he  remarked  that  there  was  not 
very  much  in  this  Avitness's  evidence.  The  evidence  of  Kennedy,  the  cashier  in  Hug- 
gins  &  Co.'s  was  next  read ;  after  which  his  Lordship  said  it  was  a  remarkable  fact 
that  not  one  of  L'Angelier's  letters  was  found  in  the  prisoner's  room,  although  she  evi- 
dently had  them  all  in  her  possession  up  to  the  12th  of  Febrnary,  when  she  told  him 
that,  if  he  brought  her  letters  on  the  Thursday,  she  would  return  his  along  Avith  his 
photograph.  Picmarking  on  the  recovery  of  the  letters  found  in  the  repositories  of 
L'Angelier,  he  said  that  although  the  method  of  procedure  which  was  adopted  had  been 
loose,  irregular,  and  slovenly,  it  did  not  appear  that  the  panel  had  suffered  any  prejudice 
from  that.  As  to  each  letter  being  in  its  proper  cnvcloi^e  in  the  first  part  of  the  cor- 
respondence, it  did  not  much  signify  whether  such  were  the  case,  because  there  was  no 
doubt  that  those  passionate  letters,  written  by  the  prisoner,  declaring  such  strong  love 
for  L'Angelier,  and  some  of  them  expressed  in  very  licentious  terms,  had  been  written 
by  her  at  some  time  or  other.  Complahits  had  been  made  as  to  the  diiliculty  of  getting 
access  to  the  correspondence  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner.  On  the  whole  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  facilities  afforded  for  conducting  her  defence  were  such  as  no  other  panel  had 
ever  had.  Commenting  on  the  evidence  of  the  female  servants,  he  observed  that  it  shewed 
tl)at  on  one  occasion  an  interview  took  place  between  prisoner  and  deceased  in  the  house. 
His  Lordship  thouglit  that  the  only  conclusion  to  which  the  jury  could  come  from  all 
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this  was,  that  the  panel  Iiad  ample  facilities  for  admitting  L'Angelier  to  the  house  if 
she  wished  it ;  and  therefore  if  there  was  evidence  otherwise,  no  practical  difficulty  lay 
in  the  way  of  his  having  an  interview  with  her  in  the  house  on  that  Sunday  evening — 
certainly  there  was  nothing  in  tlie  form  or  arrangement  of  the  house  to  exclude  his 
being  there.  That,  however,  would  not  supply  the  want  of  evidence  of  the  fact ;  and 
if  they  did  find  that  evidence,  the  mere  flicility  would  prove  nothing.  As  to  the  story 
about  using  the  arsenic  as  a  cosmetic,  he  confessed  that  he  looked  on  it  as  a  false  pre- 
tence altogether,  and  an  excuse  for  tlie  possession  of  the  arsenic ;  this  story,  therefore, 
Mas  not  of  the  slightest  importance  at  all.  Keferring  to  the  illegibility  of  several  of  the 
postmarks,  his  Lordship  said — I  trust  this  will  be  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  post- 
marks are  so  carelessly  impressed  as  they  have  been.  You  see  the  large  number  of 
marks  wliich  are  so  illegible  that  the  date  cannot  be  ascertained ;  in  some  cases  the 
year  being  illegible,  in  others  the  month,  and  in  others  the  day  of  the  month.  All  this 
is  done  in  Glasgow  in  a  most  careless  and  slovenly  manner.  It  is  a  very  important 
matter  for  the  ends  of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  that  the  postmarks  should  be  properly 
stamped.  Mr  M'Donald  says  that  strict  instructions  have  been  given  on  this  point,  and 
that  new  stamps  have  been  furnished  in  many  instances  ;  and  I  hope  the  attention  of  the 
Post-Office  authorities  will  be  still  more  directed  to  a  matter  of  such  great  importance. 
His  Lordship  proceeded  to  read  over  all  Miss  Pen-y's  evidence,  commenting  upon  it  as 
he  proceeded.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  L'Angelier  had  said  to  her  that  on  one  or  two 
occasions  before  he  took  ill  he  had  got  coffee  or  cocoa  and  chocolate  from  the  panel. 
They  had  no  proof  that  the  panel  had  arsenic  in  her  possession  on  the  19th  February, 
and  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  meeting  on  the  19th  February,  except  Avhat  was 
drawn  from  the  letter,  the  date  of  which  the  Lord  Advocate  fixed  for  tlie  Wednesday. 
But  here  was  a  statement  by  the  dead  man — good  and  competent  evidence  ;  and  the  jury 
must  judge  of  the  Aveight  of  it.  He  mentioned  at  Portobello  that  he  was  ill  after  gctting 
coflx!C  and  cocoa,  and  that  he  thought  he  had  been  poisoned  ;  and  again  to  j\Iiss  Perry 
he  said,  "  I  can't  thmk  why  I  was  so  unwell  after  getting  that  coffee  and  chocolate 
from  her."  He  Avas  talking  of  the  panel  at  the  time.  "  He  said  on  the  9(h  to  me, 
talking  of  his  intense  attachment  for  the  panel,  '  It  is  quite  an  infatuation  my  attach- 
ment for  that  girl.'  I  remonstrated  with  him,  and  asked  him  what  motive  she  could 
have  for  giving  him  anything  to  hurt  him.  He  said — '  I  do  not  know  that ;  perhaps 
she  might  not  be  sony  to  get  rid  of  me.' "  There  seemed  to  be  a  suspicion  on  his  mind 
as  to  what  the  panel  had  given  him,  but  it  was  not  a  serious  suspicion.  This  most 
unquestionably  referred  to  two  different  illnesses,  each  following  the  getting  of  coffee 
or  cocoa  and  chocolate  from  the  prisoner.  The  jury  must  judge  whether  this  conversa- 
tion Avith  i\Iiss  Perry  Avas  of  importance.  She  did  not  interrogate  him  on  the  subject, 
and  she  seemed  very  properly  to  Avish  to  banish  the  thought  from  liis  mind.  Still  this 
Avas  said  in  earnest,  and  JMiss  Perry  stated  on  oatii  that  she  thought  he  entertained  some 
suspicion  of  the  panel,  though  not  a  serious  suspicion.  It  was  true  that  .Miss  Perry  kr.ow 
the  intimacy  between  the  two  pinlics  was  clandestine;  that  Avas  strange  conduct 
in  a  person  of  her  respectability  and  of  her  age  ;  but  sometimes  they  Avoidd  find  that 
ladies  at  her  time  of  lilc  had  a  good  deal  of  absurd  sentimentality  about  them,  and 
this  lady  seemed  to  have  had  considerable  pleasure  in  being  the  confidante  of  the  attach- 
ment between  these  t^vo  young  persons.  It  might  be  explained  in  this  Avay  ;but  he  did 
not  think  it  could  be  doubted  that  .she  Avas  a  truthful  Avitncss.  The  jmy  must,  how- 
ever, consider  Avhethcr  this  amounted  to  more  than  to  give  rise  in  their  minds  to  very 
great  suspicion,  Avhich  might  not  warrant  them  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  that  he  did 
get  i)oison.  They  must  remember  that  though  he  Avas  ill  on  these  occa.sions,  and 
seemed  to  ascribe  it  to  cocoa,  there  was  no  proof  that  the  attack  Avas  really  caused  by 
arsenic  on  either  of  these  two  oecasiona.    The  symptoms  gorrcspoudcd  with  tliosc  of 
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iniiiiut  poison,  no  doubt,  but  then  tbey  might  also  bo  the  symptoms  of  bilious  attack  ; 
and  the  jury  must  consider  whether  they  were  warranted   in    confiding    on  his 
statements,  however   strongly  made,   to  Sliss  Perry,    that  these  attacks  arose  from 
some  poisonous  substance,  it  did  not  signify  Avhat.     The  prisoner  bought  arsenic  on  the 
21st  of  February,  before  the  second  illness,  and  therefore  the  fiict  of  her  possessing 
it  on  tliat  occasion  of  course  gave  much  greater  strength  and  point  to  his  remark  that 
he  did  receive  something  which  had  made  him  ill  on  the  22d  February.     As  to  the 
evidence  for  the  defence,  that  he  had  on  one  occasion  threatened  to  throw  himself 
from  a  window  in  the  Eaiubow  Tavern,  his  Lordship  observed  that,  as  the  witness  was 
in  bed  at  the  time,  the  deceased  had  ample  opportunity  to  have  thrown  himself  over, 
if  he  had  been  so  inclined,  before  the  witness  could  have  interfered ;  and  the  jixry  would 
consider  whether,  when  going  about  the  room  in  an  excited  state,  he  had  only  thrown 
open  the  window  to  get  some  air.     As  to  the  other  stories,  that  he  would  drown  himself 
if  he  were  jilted,  they  did  not  amount  to  much,  when  it  M-as  known  that  on  one  occa- 
sion he  had  been  jilted  and  had  not  drowned  himself.     You  will  consider,  said  his  Lord- 
ship, whether  all  that  is  merely  the  vapouring  of  a  loose,  talkative  man,  fond  of 
awakening  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  others  about  himself,  or  whether  it  affords  any 
indications  that  he  was  likely  to  commit  suicide.     He  also  treated  the  story  as  to  giving 
arsenic  to  horses  on  a  jom-ney  in  France  as  unimportant ;  it  was  nonsense  to  say  that 
it  made  them  long-winded  if  only  given  to  them  once,  because  it  was  only  the  constant 
use  of  it  which  could  produce  that  effect.    Altogether,  he  did  not  see  the  importance  of 
this  evidence.     It  was  brought  to  support  the  notion  that  he  poisoned  himself  with 
arsenic ;  but  if  he  Avas  in  the  habit  of  taking  it  in  small  quantities,  he  knew  its  quali- 
ties, and  therefore  this  did  not  aid  the  notion  that  he  took  an  immense  quantity  on  the  22d 
March  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  himself.     No  doubt  the  prisoner  was  not  bound  to 
prove  that  he  poisoned  himself— it  was  enough  for  her  to  satisfy  them  that  there  was 
not  evidence  to  bring  home  to  her  the  guilt  of  poisoning  him  ;  but  it  was  a  hazardous 
thing  to  set  up  in  defence  that  L'Angelier  went  out  that  night  carrying  such  a  quantity 
of  arsenic  in  his  pocket,  and  that  he  swallowed  it,  how,  where,  or  when,  no  human  being 
coidd  conceive.    And  therefore  he  thought  the  case  stood  far  better  for  the  prisoner  on 
her  real  plea,  that  the  guilt  was  not  brought  home  to  her,  which  was  truly  the  matter 
at  issue.     The  question  was,  whether  there  was  anything  in  his  whole  character  which 
looked  like  a  person  who  was  in  any  danger  of  committing  suicide ;  or  whether  he  was 
not  a  man  of  far  too  much  levity  to  do  so.     From  all  they  knew  of  him,  he  believed 
he  was  not  the  man  to  do  so.     There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  any  depression 
of  spirits  on  his  part,  so  far  as  his  worldly  circumstances  were  concerned.     He  had 
a  salary  of  £100  a-year — was  better  oS  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life  before,  and 
had  every  reason  to  congratulate  himself,  instead  of  being  cast  down  or  depressed. 
Proceeding  to  the  evidence  of  the  druggists  at  Coatbridge  and  Baillieston,  his  Lord- 
ship remarked,  that  they  had  against  that  Mr  Eoss'  evidence  that  he  walked  with  him 
all  the  Avay  to  Glasgow,  that  he  never  complained  of  being  ill,  and  that  he  had  not 
gone  into  any  shop  on  the  way.     There  must,  he  thought,  be  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
these  people,  both  as  to  the  day  and  as  to  the  man.     It  nmst  also  be  remembered  that 
he  went  home  and  took  tea,  and  never  complained  that  anything  was  wrong  with  him. 
As  to  the  evidence  that  he  bought  a  white  powder  in  Kirk's  shop,  Gallowgate,  his 
Lordship  said  it  was  not  even  suggested  that  this  was  arsenic ;  if  it  was  arsenic,  she 
was  bound  to  write  it  doA\ni ;  and  he  did  not  think  the  jury  could  believe  that  lie 
bought  arsenic  there,  just  after  he  left  Ross,  and  before  he  saw  the  panel,  or  knew  what 
answer  he  would  get  from  her.     The  witness  Kirk  identified  L'Angelier's  purse  as  that 
iVom  which  he  had  taken  the  money  to  pay  for  the  powder ;  but  he  could  not  attach 
the  slightest  importance  to  that.     His  Lordship  then  read  the  three  letters  put  in  by  the 
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prisoner's  counsel,  with  the  oBject,  as  he  said,  of  shewing  that  L'Angelier  had  fright- 
ened her  by  threats  of  taking  away  his  own  life.     This  was  a  common  enough  mode  of 
influencing  females  ;  and  if  such  was  his  design,  he  seemed  to  have  succeeded  in  it.     In 
tliese  letters  she  certainly  told  the  deceased  that  her  father  had  interfered  to  prevent 
their  marriage,  but  there  was  no  independent  evidence  of  that,  and  he  rather  thouglit, 
from  other  statements  in  her  letters,  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it.     From  the  third 
letter,  it  would  appear  that  L'Angelier  had  been  reproving  her  for  some  improprieties  of 
language,  and  correcting  her  for  her  faults,  which  was  one  of  the  things,  as  she  stated 
elsewhere,  that  made  her  affections  cool  towards  him.     As  to  the  evidence  with  re- 
gard to  the  arsenic  kept  in  great  chemical  works,  he  observed  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  L'Angelier  was  ever  seen  about  these  works  at  all.    Preferring  to  the  evidence 
of  Dr  Paterson  of  Belth,  he  said  he  could  not  see  how  it  affected  the  present  case. 
Alluding  to  Dr  Lawrie's  experiments  with  arsenic,  he  observed  that  in  these  experi- 
ments the  hands  and  face  were  immediately  afterwards  washed  with  cold  water,  which 
might  prevent  any  irritation,  but  if  it  was  so  used  in  this  case,  what  effect  could  it  have 
as  a  cosmetic  ?    His  Lordship  next  directed  attention  to  the  correspondence.     The  Lord 
Advocate's  suggestions  and  theoiy  in  this  case  might  be  stated  generally  in  a  few  words. 
The  panel  became  acquainted  with  L'Angelier,  the  acquaintance  went  on  very  rapidly, 
and  ended   in  an  engagement ;    they  corresponded    frequently  and  clandestinely ; 
on  the  6th  May  1856  he  got  possession  of  her  person ;  the  engagement  was  dis- 
continued once  or  tv/ice ;  the  letters  continued  on  her  part  in  the  same  strain  of 
passionate  love  for  a  veiy  considerable  time — I  say  passionate  love,  because,  unhappily, 
they  are  written  without  any  sense  of  decency,  and  in  most  licentious  terms.     After  a 
certain  time,  j\Ir  Minnoch's  attentions  to  the  girl  became  very  marked  ;  she  saw  there 
was  no  chance  of  marrying  L'Angelier,  even  if  she  continued  to  like  hun  sufficiently ;  but 
the  other  was  certainly  a  most  desirable  marriage  for  her  to  make.    The  Lord  Advo- 
cate says  that  her  object  then  was  to  extricate  herself  from  the  position  she  was  in.    She 
made  an  appeal  to  L'Angelier  to  give  up  her  letters,  and  the  tone  of  her  letters  grew 
colder;  and  in  one  of  them  she  told  him  that  the  attachment  on  her  part  had  ceased, 
and  she  thought  on  his  also.     There  seemed  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose  that  such 
Avas  the  case  on  his  side.     The  Lord  Advocate  says  that  by  these  cold  letters  she  was 
trying  to  make  him  give  her  up,  and  give  back  her  letters.     She  failed  in  that.     The 
letters  then  resumed  a  warmer  tone ;  and  the  Lord  Advocate  said  that  was  to  allure  him 
back  again,  and  to  get  him  into  the  house  in  order  to  succeed  in  her  design.     Well, 
after  her  return  to  Glasgow  from  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  she  wrote  letters  to  him,  tiiiukiug 
he  had  returned  also,  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  interview.     The  Lord  Advocate's 
theory  was,  that  when  no  allurements,  or  enticements,  or  fascinations  from  her  could 
bring  the  letters  back,  she  had  proposed  this  interview,  and  bought  the  arsenic  with 
the  intention  of  poisoning  him — that  that  last  interview  having  taken  place,  she  did 
actually  administer  that  dose  of  arsenic  to  L'Angelier,  from  the  effects  of  which,  by 
whomsoever  given,  he  died.    All  this,  on  the  other  hand,  is  treated  as  a  totally  in- 
credible supposition  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner.     It  is  said  that  she  could  not  have 
jiad  such  a  purpose — that  it  is  something  too  monstrous  to  believe  or  inquire  into  even. 
Gentlemen,  it  is  very  difficult  to  sayAvhat  the  exasperated  feelings  of  a  female  who  had 
been  placed  in  the  situation  in  which  this  woman  was  placed  might  not  lead  her  to  do. 
And  here  it  is  that  the  correspondence  comes  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  as 
shewing  what  feelings  she  cherished  about  that   time,  what  state  of  mind    and 
disposition  she  was  in,  and  whether  there  was  any  trace  of  moral  sense  or  pro- 
priety to  be  found  in  her  letters,  or  whether  they  did  not  exhibit  such  a  degree  of  ill- 
regulated,  disordered,  distempered,  and  licentious  feeling,  as  to  shew  that  the  writer  was 
.1  person  quite  capable  of  compassing  any  end  by  which  she  could  avoid  exposure  and 
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disgi'ace,  and  of  cherishing  any  feeling  of  revenge  which  such  treatment  might  excite 
in  her  mind,  driven  nearly  to  madness  by  the  thought  of  what  might  follow  the  revela- 
tion of  this  correspondence.  His  Lordship  then  read  one  of  the  letters,  remarking  that 
the  expressions  used  in  that  and  following  letters  were  most  singular  as  passing  between 
two  unmarried  people.  We  heard,  said  his  Lordship,  a  good  deal  said  by  the  Dean  of 
Faculty  as  to  the  character  of  this  panel ;  we  have  no  evidence  on  the  subject  except 
what  these  letters  exhibit,  and  no  -witness  to  character  was  brought ;  but  certaiirly 
these  letters  shew  as  extraordinary  a  frame  of  mind  and  of  passion  as  perhaps 
ever  appeared  in  a  court  of  justice.  Can  you  be  surprised,  after  such  letters  as 
those  of  the  29th  April  and  3d  May,  that  on  the  6thi  of  May,  three  days  afterwards, 
he  got  possession  of  her  person.  On  the  7th  of  May  she  writes  again,  and  in  that 
letter  is  there  the  slightest  appearance  of  grief,  of  repentance,  or  of  remorse  ?  None 
whatever.  It  is  the  letter  of  a  girl  rejoicing  in  what  had  passed,  and  alluding  to 
it  in  one  passage  in  particular  in  terms  which  I  will  not  read,  for  perhaps  they  were 
never  previously  committed  to  paper  as  having  passed  between  a  man  and  a  woman. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  state  of  degraded  and  unholy  feeling  into  which  she 
had  sunk,  probably  not  the  less  so  if  it  was  produced  by  his  undermining  and  corrupt- 
ing her  principles.  And  then  the  jury  would  not  omit  to  notice  the  remarkable  fact  that 
though,  from  many  remarks  in  her  letters,  it  was  evident  that  she  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  destroying  his  letters  after  their  arrival,  and  that  she  must  have  had  a  great  number 
of  them  in  her  possession,  not  one  letter  of  his  had  been  found.  It  had  been  said  that 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  correspondence  she  was  playing  a  part,  and  that  such  was  the 
case  was  as  clear  as  possible  from  the  endearing  manner  in  which  she  was  writing  to 
Minnoch  and  L'Angelier  at  the  same  time.  As  to  the  last  letter  which  brought  L'Auge- 
lier  from  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  she  said  it  was  written  to  inform  him  of  the  engagement 
to  Mr  Minnoch  ;  but  surely,  had  that  been  the  case,  she  would  never  have  wished  to 
be  "  clasped  to  the  heart,"  as  she  expressed  it  in  her  letter,  of  a  man  whom  she  had  to 
inform  that  she  was  engaged  to  another,  and  that  all  relations  must  be  broken  off  be- 
tween them.  That  that  letter  brought  him  to  town  there  could,  he  thought,  not  be  a 
moment's  doubt.  In  ordinary  matters  of  life,  there  would  not  be  any  hesitation  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  did  meet  accordingly;  but  they  would  ob- 
serve how  much  more  serious  it  became  when  the  inference  was  to  be  di-awn  in 
a  case  where  that  meeting  is  supposed  to  end  in  the  achninistration  of  poison, 
and  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties.  There  was  certainly  no  difficulty  in  making 
arrangements  to  meet ;  and  if  she  expected  him  on  the  Friday  night,  and  also 
looked  for  him  on  the  Saturday  night,  it  would  not  be  surprising  that  she  woidd  also 
wait  for  him  the  second  night  after  the  appointment. 

The  Dean  of  Faculty— It  was  only  the  first  night  after  the  appointment,  my 
Lord,  that  she  waited  for  him. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk — In  her  letter  she  said,  "  I  shall  wait  again  to-morrow 
night — same  hour  and  arrangement ; "  and,  therefore,  it  might  be  expected  she  Avould 
wait  for  him  the  next  night  too. 

The  Dean  of  Faculty — My  Lf>rd,  that  is  the  turning-point  of  the  case,  because  the 
slightest  difference  of  expression  may  occasion  a  dilTereut  meaning. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  said  he  thought  there  was  no  doubt  she  would  wait 
a  second  night,  and  the  probability  was  that  he  had  found  her  when  he  went  to 
see  her.  But,  then,  that  was  an  inference  only,  and  if  the  jury  thought  it  such  a 
just  and  satisfactory  inference  that  they  could  rest  their  verdict  upon  it,  it  was 
quite  competent  for  them  to  draw  that  inference  from  the  letter,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  man  coming  to  Glasgow  with  a  special  purpose.  If  this  had  been 
an  appointment  about  business,  and  it  had  been  shewn  that  a  person  came  to  town 


f  or  the  purpose  of  seeing  another,  and  lie  went  out  for  that  purpose,  having  no  other 
object  in  comino-  to  Glasgow,  they  would  probably  scout  the  notion  of  a  person  sayinj:; 
I  never  saw  or  heard  of  hiin  that  day  that  he  came  ;   but  the  inference  they  were  asked 
to  draw  was  this,  that  they  met  upon  that  night,  whore  the  fact  of  their  meeting  is  the 
foundation  of  a  charge  of  murder.     Therefore  the  jurj^  must  feel  that  the  grounds  of 
drawing  an  inference  in  the  ordinary  matters  of  civil  business,  or  the  actual  appoint- 
ments of  mutual  friends,  is  one  tiling ;  and  the  inference  from  the  fact  that  he  came  to 
Glasgow,  that  they  did  meet,  and  that,  therefore,  tlie  poison  was  administered  to  him 
by  her  at  that  time,  is  another,   and  a  most  enormous  jump  in  the  category  of  infer- 
ences.    Now,  then,  gentlemen,  continued  his  Lordship,  let  us  take  the  three  charges  in 
the  indictment.    The  first  charge  is,  that  she  administered  poison  on  the  19th  or  20tli 
February  1857.     Probably  you  may  come  to  the  conclusion,   on  the  evidence  of  Miss 
Perry  and  others,  that  he  did  see  her  on  that  occasion ;  but  she  was  not  proved  to  have 
had  arsenic  or  any  other  poison  in  her  possession,  and  what  I  attach  very  great  im- 
portance to  is,  that  there  is  no  medical  testimony,  by  analysis  of  the  matter  vomited,  that 
that  illness  did  proceed  from  the  administration  of  arsenic.     If  the  doctor  had  examined 
the  matter  vomited,   and  said  that  there  was  certainly  arsenic  here,   I  am  afraid  the 
case  would   have    been   very    strong   against  her  as  having   given   him   coffee   or 
something    immediately  before    his    illness     on    that    occasion.       But    it    is    not 
proved  that    the  illness    arose    from   the   administration   of   poison.     Arsenic    she 
had  not,   and   there  is  no    proof  of   her    having    possessed   anything    deleterious. 
Therefore    I    have    no    hesitation    in    telling    you    that    that   charge    has    failed. 
The  second  charge  stands  in  a  somewhat  diSerent  position  in  regard  to  the  evidence, 
though  in  one  respect  it  is  similar  to  the  first  case,  for  it  is  not  proved  that  the  illness 
arose  from  the  administration  of  arsenic  or  any  other  poisonous  substance.     But,  then, 
the  way  in  which  you  can  connect  tiie  prisoner  with  a  meeting  on  that  occasion  is  much 
stronger.     Still,  if  you  should  think  you  can  acquit  her  of  the  first  charge,  and  that 
there  is  too  mucli  doubt  to  find  the  second  proven,   then  you  will  observe  how  much 
tliat  weakens  the  case  that  has  been  raised  by  the  prosecution  on  the  motives  for 
revenge,  on  the  change  in  the  tone  of  the  letters,  and  the  desire  to  allure  him  again  to 
her  embraces  and  fascinations,  which  could  not  be  accoimted  lor  except  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  some  snch  murderous  design.     In  that  view  inidoubtedly  the  foundation  of  the 
case  is  very  much  shaken,  and  will  not  lead  you  to  suppose  that  the  purpose  of  murder 
was  cherished  on  the  22d.     Then  a,s  to  the  charge  for  murder,  the  question  for  you 
to   consider  is   a  simple  one.      No  matter  how  surrounded   the  prisoner  is  witli 
grave  suspicious,  and  with  many  circumstances  that  seem  to  militate  against  the 
notion  of  innocence  upon  any  theory  that  has  been  propounded,  still,  are  you  prepared 
to  say  that  you  find  that  the  interview  upon  the  22d  March  has  been  proved  against  her  V 
She  had  arsenic  before  the  illness  of  the  22d  February,  and  1  think  you  will  consider 
the  excuse  about  using  arsenic  as  a  cosmetic  of  t!ie  same  stamp  as  those  which  she 
stated  to  the  apothecaries.     She  bought  arsenic  again  on  the  Cjth  of  Slarch,  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  a  very  odd  thing  that  she  should  buy  more  arsenic  after  she  came  back  to 
Glasgow  on  the  18th  of  March.     For  unless  you  are  to  take  the  account  to  be  sure,  that 
she  used  it  as  a  cosmetic,  she  has  it  before  the  22d,  and  tluxt  is  a  dreadful  fiict  if  you 
are  qidte  satisfied  that  she  did  not  get  it  and  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  washing  her  hands 
and  face.     It  may  create  the  greatest  reluctance  in  your  mind  to  take  an3'\)ther  view 
of  tiic  matter  than  that  she  was  guilty  of  administering  it  somehow,  though  the  place 
where  may  not  be  made  out,   or  the  precise  time  of  the  interview.      IJut,   on  the 
other  hand,  you  nuist  keep  in  view  that  arsenic  could  only  be  administered  by  her 
if  an  interview  took  ])lace  ■with  L'Angelicr,  and  that  view,  though  it  may  be  tiie 
result  of  an  inference  that  may  satisfy  you  morally  that  it  did  take  place,  still  rests 
upon  an  inference  alone,  and  that  inference  is  to  be  the  ground,  and  must  be   liic 
ground,  on  whieh  a  verdict  of  guilty  is  to  rest.     Gentlemen,  yon  will  see,  therefore, 
the  necessity  of  great  caution  and  jealousy  in  dealing  with  any  inlcrence  which  you 
)nay  draw  from  this.     Probably,  though  none  of  you  may  think  for  a  moment  that  ho 
did  go  out  that  night,  and  that,  without  seeing  her,  and  witiiout  knowing  what  she 
■wanted  to  see  him  about,  he  swaili)wed  above  200  grains  of  arsenic  on  tlie  street ;  on 
tlie  other  hand,  gentlemen,  if  he  did  not  commit  suicide,    keep   in    view  tliat  that 
will  not  of  itself  establish  tliat  tlie  prisoner  administered  the  arsenic.     The  matter 
may  have  remained  most  mysterious — wholly  unexplained.      You  may  not  be  able 
to  account  flu-  it  on  any  other  supposition,   but  still  that  supposition  or  inference 
may  not  lie  a  ground  (in  which   you  can  safely  and  satisfactorily  rest   your  verdict 
against  the  panel.      Now  then,  gcutlcmen,  1  leave  you  to  consider  tli^e  case  with 
reference  to  the  views  that  arc  raised  upon  this  correspondence.     1  dou't  think  you 
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mil  consider  it  so  unlikely  as  was  supposed  that  this  girl,  after  writing  such,  letters  may 
have  been  capable  of  cherishing  such  a  purpose.  But  still,  although  you  may  take  such  a 
view  of  lier  character,  it  is  but  a  supposition  that  she  cherished  this  miu'derous  purpose 
—  the  last  conclusion,  of  course,  that  you  ought  to  come  to  merely  on  supposition,  and 
inference,  and  observation  upon  this  varying  and  wavering  correspondence  of  a  girl  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed.  It  receives  more  importance,  no  doubt, 
when  you  find  the  purchase  of  arsenic  just  before  she  expected,  or  just  at  the  time  she 
expected  L'Angelier.  But  still  these  are  but  suppositions — these  are  but  suspicions. 
NoV,  the  great  and  invaluable  use  of  a  jury  after  they  direct  their  attention  seriously 
to  the  case  with  the  attention  you  have  done,  is  to  separate  firmly — firmly  and  clearly 
in  your  own  minds — suspicions  from  evidence.  I  don't  say  that  inferences  may  not  com- 
petently be  drawn ;  but  I  have  already  warned  you  about  inferences  in  the  ordinary 
matters  of  civil  life,  and  such  a  case  as  this.  If  you  can't  say,  we  satisfactorily  find  here 
evidence  of  this  meeting,  and  that  the  poison  must  have  been  administered  by  her  at 
that  meeting,  whatever  may  be  your  suspicion,  however  perplexing  may  be  the  proba- 
bility against  her,  and  however  you  may  have  to  struggle  to  get  rid  of  it,  you  perform 
your  best  and  bounden  duty  as  a  jmy  to  separate  suspicion  from  truth,  and  to  proceed 
upon  nothing  that  you  don't  find  established  in  evidence  against  her.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  whatever  verdict  you  may  give,  after  the  attention  which  you  have  bestowed 
upon  this  case,  will  be  the  best  approximation  to  truth  at  which  we  could  arrive.  Yon 
are  the  best  judges,  not  only  in  point  of  law,  but  in  point  of  feet,  and  you  may  be  per- 
fectly confident  that  if  you  return  a  verdict  satisfactory  to  yourselves  against  the 
prisoner,  you  need  not  fear  any  consequences  from  any  future,  or  imagined,  or  fancied 
discovery,  for  you  will  have  done  your  duty  under  your  oaths  under  God,  and  to  your 
coimtry,  and  may  feel  satisfied  that  remorse  you  never  can  have. 

The  jury  retired  at  five  minutes  past  one,  and  returned  into  Conrt  at 
twenty-five  minutes  from  two.  The  foreman,  Mr  Moffat,  mathematical 
teacher  in  the  High  School,  read  the  following  verdict  : — 

In  regard  to  the  Fiest  Chaege,  the  jury,  by  a  majority,  find  a  verdict 
of  NOT  GUILTY. 

In  regard  to  the  Second  Chaege,  the  jury  find,  b}'-  a  majority,  a 
verdict  of  NOT  PROVEN. 

In  regard  to  the  Thied  Chaege  (the  charge  of  Muedee),  the  jury,  by  a 
majority,  find  a  verdict  of 


The  LoKD  Justice-Cleek  then  thanked  the  Jury  for  their  services,  and 
intimated  that  they  would  not  be  called  upon  to  serve  again  for  five 
years.  He  also  said,  that  they  would  have  perceived  from  what  he  had 
said  to  them  that  his  own  opinion  quite  coincided  with  the  conclusion  at 
which  they  had  arrived. 

The  prisoner,  who  had  listened  to  the  verdict  Avitli  the  same  calmness 
which  she  had  manifested  throughout  the  whole  proceedings,  was  then 
dismissed  from  the  bar. 
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